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CAN YOU SEE 
A SIGHT LIKE THIS 


AVEN’T you often wanted plenty of meat with 
just the right cure and flavor — rich, golden 
brown hams, bacon and shoulders with the spicy 
fragrance of wood smoke — delicious sausage, corned 
beef, Canadian style bacon — meats of highest quality, 
safely, perfectly cured for future use? 
From your own garden, poultry and meat animals you can have 
a full larder. But remember this: meat is valuable. Avoid waste. 
Make sure every pound is thoroughly and properly cured—that 
it will keep and keep well—that there will be no bone taint, no 
off flavors, or under-cured or over-cured spots—that every shred 
of meat will be sweet and good right down to the bone. 
This is the time for dependable, sure curing methods. Use 
MORTON’S complete meat curing products and the simple, easy 
way described below. It does away with uncertainty. It makes 
the job faster, easier . . . and gives you the finest, sweetest, 
best flavored meat ever put on your table. 
Cure more meat this year—and cure it better than ever before. 
Don’t take chances. Ask your local merchant for, and insist on, 
Morton’s Sugar-Cure, Tender-Quick and Sausage Seasoning. 
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Finest Home Curing -Book 
Ever Published Cc 
... 100 pages, 


More than 200 pictures, charts, 
diagrams — complete directioris 
on how to butcher pork, beef, 
lamb—how to make choice hams, 
bacon, corned beef, smoked tur- 
key, sausage, etc. No other book 
like it! Write today ; 
— send 10¢ in coin. é 
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monton's meat pump $1.50 
at your Dealer's or Postpaid 














































For Delicious Sausage... 


Use Morton’s Sausage Season- 
ing. It contains salt, peppers, 
sage and other spices — per- 
fectly blended and ready to 
use. Just mix with the meat 
and grind. No measuring or 
guesswork... the 
same perfectly fla- 
vored sausage 
every time. 
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This Month, Last Month, and Next 


HO 1s this earth’s most beautiful human be- 


ing? Well, we believe most right-minded 
people would agree with the Georgia woman who 

writes on page 48: 
I think a woman with a baby is the most beautiful human 


being, and that’s why “The Madonna of the Chair” is my 
favorite painting 
Matt. 2:12-15 Several years ago we used “The 
Madonna of the Chair” as a 
Christmas cover. This month we reproduce an- 
other centuries-beloved Madonna — a painting for 
which the late Andrew W. Mellon paid an almost 
fabulous sum, now one of the chief treasures of the 
new National Gallery of Art in Washington. This 
portrayal of Mary and Joseph resting on the flight 
to Egypt should make everybody do two things: 
(1) Turn to Matthew 2:12-15 for-the Bible story 
of the flight and (2) then turn to page 16 and read 
Dr. Holland’s sermon. 

“Thumbs Up!” = And speaking of that protecting 
and self-sacrificing love which 
makes the face of a mother looking at her child the 
most beautiful of all human faces, our story 
“Thumbs Up, Mom” (and it is a true story written 
under an assumed name) reminds us that even 
couples to whom children have been denied may yet 
find a happy fulfillment of their affection in some 
fine child of their adoption. . . . At a recent con- 
ference of all our office forces—editorial, advertis. 
ing, circulation, administration — “Thumbs Up, 
Mom” was voted the finest Progressive Farmer story 
of the year. See whether you agree! ... And next 
month we have another story no less timely and no 
less beautiful—a story showing how our Southern 
country folk help America and one another in these 
days when a common love and anxiety for friends 
and kinsfolk overseas bring out the best in all of 


us. Look out for “A Soldier Comes Home,” vy Mark 


Hager, a new Virginia author. 


Because this is a Christmas 
issue we are giving more than 
usual space to subjects that deal with happier living 
in the country. The responses to our recent “Game 
of Favorites” questionnaire have proved that our 


Happier Living 


country tolk are not only interested in the enrich- 
ment of country land and country pocketbooks but in 
the enrichment of country minds and hearts. What 
an inspiring exhibit on page 58 of their good taste 
in the lists of favorite books and short stories to read, 
movies to see, and music to enjoy!) And what a fine 
Christmas “family reunion” typical of all the mem. 
bers of our great million-strong “Progressive Farmer 
Family” we are providing in “What Farm Folks Are 
Thinking and Saying” on page 48. 

Fine Folks Genuinely proud are we of a sub 
scriber-constituency with such fine 
qualities of friendly and neighborly helpfulness 
such a love of nature and music and beauty and 
books . . . such “a desire to help America and one 
another!” These folks have as their objectives in 
life all “Three B’s” of Edwin Markham’s famous 
trinity of human goals—“Bread, Beauty, and Broth 
erhood.” 

Said Tiny Tim— _—_ Because we are proud to make 
a magazine which has the 
friendship and support of 1,000,000 such Southern 
rural families, we shall have a happier Christmas . 
and hereby wish a very happy Christmas to every 
Mr. and Mrs. Subscriber and their families! Oj 
course everybody will wish to read or re-read Dick 
ens’ Christmas Carol sometime during Christmas 
week ... and when you come to that passage where. 
in Tiny Tim joins in the thanks at the Christmas 
table, we should like for you to think of it as be 
ing also the message of our organization to all our 
subscribers in all of Dixie from the Potomac to the 
Rio Grande—“God bless us everyone!” 

Finally— While approaching Christmas makes us 
think of more beauty and happiness for 
all our homes, let’s take time to move some shrubs 
and young trees from the woods to our home 
grounds as urged on page 49 ... make some cuttings 
of crape myrtles and other flowering shrubs as de- 
scribed on page 27... and plan for the Christmas 
games, reading, and music recommended on page 33 
and S8—but including also “It Came Upon the 
Midnight Clear” and “O, Little Town of Bethle 
hem” among our Christmas hymns. 
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The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 
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* Our Department of Curious Statistics 
informs us that ‘‘Mrs. Miniver’’ has 
* hung up the Lost Kerchief record. 
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It seems that more handkerchiefs were 


* left in the seats than in the case of any 
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previous duct-draining cinema. 
* * * * 


Amore solid statistic about this M-G-M 
masterpiece is that from all indications 
“‘Mrs. Miniver”’ will play to more people 
than any other single film ever released. 


=<. © 


“Mrs. Miniver’’ brought out some nice 
work on the public’s part, too! The fact 
that one of the most deserving pictures 
of all-time should be the record-break- 
ing picture of all-time — is a tribute to 
the national taste. 

* * * * 
“Mrs. Miniver”’ is more than a movie. 
It’s a message of moment! 

* * * * 


For a waggish lion we are sounding too 
terribly in earnest. If you’ll promise to 
go and see “The War Against Mrs. 
Hadley’’—another‘“‘Mrs.’’—and another 
motion picture that’s timely, topical 
and top-notch, we'll get on to lighter 
aspects of shadow life! 


* * * * 


As for instance ‘‘Seven Sweethearts” 
the charmer which brings out so many 
talented new faces, led by Kathryn 
Grayson, Van Heflin and Marsha Hunt. 


x & k& * 


And Red Skelton’s new comic confec- 
tion called ‘“‘Whistling in Dixie’, the 
ultimate in gaiety since “Whistling in 
the Dark’’. 

* * * * 


Red’s maternal parent might be called 
The Whistler’s Mother. 


* * * * 


Perhaps the best music since such things 
began will be Judy Garland in ‘For 
Me and My Gal”. Watch as well Gene 
Kelly of ‘‘Pal Joey’ fame. 


* * * * 
And the most effective looking morsel 
ever to be shot by a photographer is 


Hedy Lamarr as Tondelayo in ‘‘White 
Cargo”’. 











We're pretty effective too—Tonde-Leo 











What’s New in Agriculture? 


@ The biggest news affecting 
last 
the election in 
which the farm states of the 
North and West voted strongly 
against the National Adminis- 
tration party. Undoubtedly the 
chief cause was the conviction 


American agriculture 


month was 


that agriculture had not re- 
ceived equal treatment with 
labor and industry. Hence both 
parties hereafter will no doubt 
listen much more respectfully 
to the “voice of the farm.” 
Then, here’s other big news— 


EAR Alec: 

While Uncle Sam is calling 
for more and more food, the folks at 
Washington are giving farmers less 
of almost everything required for in- 
creased food production. Livestock 
farmers are up against scarcities of 
such small but important things as 
barbwire, baling wire, nails, staples, 
-etc. Few people in Washington seem 
to appreciate fully the importance of 
supplying farm people with the toois 
that are essential to production. 
There is a dearth of understanding of 
farm problems among the “big shots” 
who formulate national policies. The 
fine crops harvested this year have 
Nelson, McNutt, and company badly 
fooled. They seem 
to think the need- 
ed farm products 
will be forthcom- 
ing in 1943 as a 
matter of course. 
They are over- 
looking that more 
than half the big 
increase in farm production this year 
is due to the weather. 





The long-delayed decision placing 
the new machinery allotment at 20 
per cent of 1940 or 1941, and repair 
parts at 130 per cent of 1940, illus- 
trates the lack of consideration being 
given agriculture in the general 
scheme of things. As Russia, Britain, 
and Germany drained labor away 
from the farm into the armed forces 
and into war industries, they gave 
farmers more machinery to work 
with. In this country, the program 
seems to be to wait until the last 
minute and then give farm people 
as little as possible. 


The War Depart- 
ment, U.S.D.A., 
and WPB have 
been haggling for 
months over the 1943 machinery 
allotment. Manufacturers have been 
so long delayed in starting produc- 
tion on new machinery that it may 
not be ready by planting time in the 
Lower South. I am also 
wondering what effect 
the transferring of the 
production of most farm 
machinery from larger 
to small concerns will 
have on the distribution 
of farm implements. 
Will dealers, without 


Machinery 
Allotment 


The problem is, says 
Claude Wickard to Se: 
lective Service Director 
Lewis Hershey, how to 
avoid a food shortage 
with such a heavy drain 
of manpower from the 
farms into industry and 
the armed forces. 


some new machinery to scll, be able 
to stay in business? And if many 
dealers go out of business, how will 
this affect repair parts? 


As you know, farmers must have 
ration certificates for certain kinds of 
scarce machinery such as tractors, 
combines, disk harrows, hay balers, 
etc. The South is fortunate, however, 
that two-horse-drawn machinery and 
equipment such as plows and com- 
bination corn and cotton planters are 
not restricted. On many a Southern 
farm, labor shortages can be offset 
by substituting two-horse machines 
for the simple, time-consuming im- 
plements now being used. 

Everywhere one goes, he hears talk 
of the farm labor scarcity. Yet, I 
don’t belitve much of the South’s 
1942 production will be lost for lack 
of harvest hands. Dairy farms milk- 
ing large numbers of cows seem to be 
the principal sufferers. Farmers and 
ranchers are taking labor short cuts. 
For example, many small ranchers 
are branding calves as soon as they 
are old enough instead of waiting to 
do the job en masse with hired hands. 

The farm labor shortage is spotty. 
The South as a whole, by reason of 
its large farm population, seems to 
have an advantage over most areas. 

Speed in solving the farm labor 
problem is important. Something 
must be done right away or much of 
the labor remaining on farms will be 
gone by next spring. It is the 1943 
crop that will feel the effect of labor 
shortages. 


Recently the Man- 
power Commis- 
sion announced a 
program of stabil- 
izing labor on dairy, livestock, and 
poultry farms. Local draft boards 
are being asked to defer necessary 
men working on essential farms of 
this sort. An “essential” farm, un- 
der this ruling, is one that has 12 or 
more cows or equivalent numbers of 
other livestock or poultry. 

The Army and Navy will refrain 
from recruiting essential workers on 
such farms and employers will be in- 
structed not tc hire skilled men away 
from these branches of farm work. 


Stabilizing 
Labor 


The program, very evidently, will 
not defer a great deal of farm labor 
in the South. In fact, so long as draft 
quotas for rural areas must be filled 
from that particular area, there can 
be few cases of deferment of draftees 
in the more concentrated farm areas. 
The bill now before Congress, which 
lowers the draft age, also provides 
for the deferment of farmers and 
farm labor whenever their induc- 
tion would curtail needed agricul- 
tural production. This goes further 
and promises more (See page 46) 


—Photo Courtesy Press Association. 
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THE CANDID BROTHER 
($2.50 Prize) 


My two little boys, aged three and four, 
had been told many times that if they were 
naughty, Santa Claus wouldn’t come to see 
them. On Christmas morning they got up 
early and rushed to see their stockings, 
When he saw the array of toys, the three- 
year-old exclaimed, “Oh, Bruvver, we were 
good, weren’t we?” 

“Naw,” said the four-year-old. “We just 
fooled ’em, Buddy.”—Mrs. J. W. Cross, 
Turnerville, Ga. 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
($1.50 Prize) 
First Bachelor Girl—“Would one stock- 
ing hold all you want for Christmas?” 
Second Bachelor Girl—No, but « pair 
of socks would.”—Mattie Sue Smith, Rt. 1, 
Walnut Cove, N. C. 


THE DEVIL WON OUT 
($1 Prize) 

The fence between heaven and hell broke 
down, and St. Peter called on the Devil to 
fix it. 

“It’s your turn,” he said. 

“Sorry, but I’m too busy,” replied the 
Devil. 

“If you don’t fix that fence, I’ll sue you 
for breaking our agreement,” threatened 
St. Peter. 

“You don’t say!” snickered the Devil. 
“And where would you get a lawyer?”— 
Alliene Minix, Iredell, Tex. 


SOMETIMES THAT’S IT 


Rastus—What did de doctor say is the 
matter wid you, Liza? 

Liza—He says I’s suffering from acute 
indiscretion.—Mrs. Carrie B. Davenport, 
Virginia. 

TALKING BACK 

She—You deceived me before we were 
married. You told me you were well off. 

He—I was, but 1 didn’t know it.—Hugh 
Phillips, Georgia. 

Il 

Husband—Now, let’s think. 

Wife—No, let’s do something you can 
do, too.—Nancy Kate Blalock, Tennessee. 


NEWS FROM THE BATTLEFRONT 
Draftee—“They can’t make me fight!” 
Soldier—“No,—but they can send you 
where the fighting is and ten let you use 
your own judgment.”—Robert Ator, Texas. 
ll 


Returned Soldier (telling about Iceland) 
—“It’s so cold up there that if you set a 
bucket of boiling water outdoors, it freezes 
so fast that for five minutes after it is 
frozen solid the ice is still warm!”—Mrs 
Oscar Shealy, South Carolina. 

Ill 

Sambo—"Well, Rastus, ? see you’s in de 
Army now. What does you do?” 

Rastus—" Ah flings open my gun, shoves 
in a shell and some powder, -hets de gun 
and pulls de string, and den Ah yells, “Hut- 
ler, count yo’ soldiers!’”—Mrs. E. C. 
Lehde, Texas. 

IV 

Airplane Pilot—“Come on, Uncle Mose, 
and take a ride with me. There’s no dan- 
ger, and when your time comes, the Lord’s 
going to call you anyway, no matter where 
you are.” 

Uncle Mose—“Ah knows dat, Cap’n, but 
when you git me up dere, de Lawd might 
call you, and den where would I be?”— 
Vera M. Champion, Florida. 


WRONG PLACE FOR TOBACCO 


Five-year-old Ann, visiting her grand- 
parents in Kentucky, had seen cattle gra: 
ing in the pastures and lying under t..e trees 
chewing thew cuds. She had also heard her 
aunts scolding her grandfather for chewing 
tobacco. One day she heard someone say 
he intended to plant tobacco in the big field 
nearest the house. 


“They ought not to put it there,” Ann 
protested earnestly. “Grandpa will just g° 
out and graze it right down.”—Mrs. Carl 
Wood, Tennessee. 


FAR-REACHING EFFECTS 


“Charles,” said the teacher, “what are 
the effects of heat and cold?” 

“Heat expands and cold 
promptly replied Charles. 

“Give me examples.” P 

“In summer the days are long, in wintef 
they are short.”—Joe Cox, Texas. 
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Our Way to Handle Vandals! 











HE Army-Navy “E” flags that fly above 

the Philco plants at Philadelphia, 
Trenton and Sandusky are citations of 
Excellence in the production of war equip- 
ment from our fighting forces to the men 
and women of Philco. They are symbols 
of the vital partnership between our 
soldiers of the front and our soldiers of 
production. 


More than that, they are battle flags for 
America at home, symbols of the devotion 
and sacrifice beyond the line of duty which 
are the price of Victory. For that is the 
Spirit in which industrial America, as the 


PHILCO 
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War Department citation reads, is “‘accom- 
plishing today what yesterday seemed 
impossible.” 


The Philco laboratories, machines and 
assembly lines are producing communica- 
tions equipment, radios for tanks and 
airplanes, artillery fuzes and shells, electric 
storage batteries for the Army, Navy and 
War Production plants. They are doing 
their share to the end that America’s might 
may strike the decisive blow for Victory. 
And that mankind may enjoy in freedom 
the more abundant life which will arise 
from the scientific miracles born of war. 


CORPORATION 


America is conserving its resources for Victory. As you save on sugar, rubber, gasoline 
and all products of peace-time consumption, remember too to preserve the use of the 
things you own. Through its national service organizations, Philco offers, at reason- 
able and uniform charges, the means of prolonging the life of Philco products. 


RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, REFRIGERATORS, AIR CONDITIONERS, RADIO TUBES * * INDUSTRIAL 
STORAGE BATTERIES FOR MOTIVE POWER, SIGNAL SYSTEMS, CONTROL AND AUXILIARY POWER 


Copyright 1942—Philco Corporation 





This cartoon by Herbert Johnson is another in the 
series being drawn for Philco by America’s leading 
editorial cartoonists to interpret the spirit of Philco’s 
soldiers of production. It is being posted on bulletin 
boards of the Philco factories as a symbol to the men 
and women of Philco of the purpose and signifi- 
cance of their work in the united effort for Victory. 











Free Limited Offer . : = While available, 
a full size reproduction of the original’ 
drawing by Herbert Johnson will be fur.’ 
nished gladly upon request. Simply address 
Philco Corporation, Philadelphia, Penna.. 
and ask for Cartoon Number 27Z. 





The Army-Navy “E” Flag 
flies above the Philco 
plants in Philadelphia, 
Trenton, N. J. and 

dusky, Ohio. | 
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What are the 


'NFORMATIV E 


TALK S ON A CRITICAL 


facts about SYNTHETIC TIRES? 


Rs now the most important fact of all 


is that you cannot buy tires made of 
synthetic rubber at any price. 


That is because every ounce of Goodyear’s 
synthetic Chemigum and similar materials 
that can be produced is needed for military 
purposes, and will be for a long time. 


But after new plants now building as part 
of the government’s program are in opera- 
tion, and a surplus becomes available for 
civilian needs—in perhaps another year 
or two—you can count on this: 


Passenger car tires built of Chemigum will 
give you, under normal driving conditions, 
slightly longer tread- 

wear than the best 

natural rubber tires 

you have known. 


That was proved in 
road tests conducted 
back in 1940 when Goodyear had already 
been building Chemigum tires in limited 


quantity for more than two years. 


But it does not hold true, as yet, in the case 
of large truck tires, because of the extreme 
heat (above 200° F.) generated in such tires 
by heavy overloads and sustained high speeds. 
Athigh temperatures Chemigum loses strength 
and toughness, reducing its serviceability. 


It must be remembered, however, that heat 
failures were long the plague of natural rubber 
truck tires, until gradually eliminated by im- 
provements in compounding. Similar advances 
can be expected in synthetic truck tires. 


But above all. the fact to keep in mind is 
this: out of the ex- 
perience Goodyear is 
now gaining in build- 
ing synthetic tires and 
other rubber needs 
for the Army and 
Navy, still better 

Chemigum products are already coming and 

at considerably lower cost. 


. IN RUBBER 


Chemigum—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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THE 


Tests of a Good 
Farm Organization 


In the years just ahead the farmers of 
America in general and of the South in 
particular will need farm organizations 
more than ever before. During war- 
times we desperately need protection to hold our own against the power- 
fully organized forces of labor and capital in Washington . . . and when 
peace comes, we must be protected against farm price collapses such as 
dropped cotton from 40 cents to 15 cents in a few short weeks in 1920. Per- 
haps the greatest victory won by farm organizations in their recent fight 
before Congress was that guaranteeing farmers prices equal to 85 per cent 
of parity for two years after peace comes; we should like to see farmers 
start fighting now to have that time extended to four years. 


Anyhow this is a good time to ask the question, “What are the main 
tests of a valuable farm organization?” The American Farm Bureau's 
“Official Letter” prints in boldface type this five-point answer presented by 
one of America’s ablest agricultural leaders—Dean Chris L. Christensen 
of the Wisconsin Agricultural College. In a recent address, Dean Chris- 
tensen declared that the only kind of farm organization which can really 
serve the farmer is one which— 


. Is made up of farm people; 

. Led by farm leaders; 

. Financed entirely by farmers, and— 

4. Run in the interests of the men and women on the farm who appreciate that the 
farmers’ interests are best served only when society as a whole is best served. 

In other words, Dean Christensen is saying we should have organiza- 
tions “of, by, and for farmers” without any sort of outside influence and 
which always think not only of farm welfare but also of the national wel- 
fare. Not only in 1943 but as a lifetime duty let’s resolve to support or- 
ganizations and organization leaders that meet these exacting tests. 


Ag riculture Deserves To the Governors of North Carolina, 

* * as South Carolina, and Virginia (and 
Public Recognition future Governors) we should #9 to 
say: Farmers should be given more 
recognition on public boards, commissions, etc. Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture W. Kerr Scott has rendered a real public service by compiling a table 
showing that in North Carolina, a state in which rural people predomi- 


nate, only 31 persons living on farms are on any important state boards, 


etc., as compared with 440 members who live in towns and cities! Here, 
for example, are the numbers of professional men, businessmen and farm- 
ers on various North Carolina boards on which farmers might expect 
much fairer recognition as reported by Commissioner Scott: 

Prof. Bus. Farm 


State Board Veterinary Ex- 
aminers 


EDITORIAL 


—A Pig in a Poke? 


oo 


DECORATION BY GRANVILLE BRUCE. 


VIEWPOINT 


port it, but then found we simply could not stomach it as it was then 
written for two reasons: 

1. Instead of giving fair representation to farmers and other classes, it put the control 
of North Carolina public schools under the domination of a special group—“‘men train- 
ed and experienced in business and finance.” 

2. We found it might plunge our whole public school system into politics because 
(contrary to what we and the public had been told) we found that each new Governor 
would name not half but all 12 appointive members of the Board! 

Hence we stopped our presses to insert in as many copies as possi- 
ble of our last issue (and also published in North Carolina dailies) a decla- 
ration that the Amendment should be defeated and a substitute amend- 
ment submitted later providing these three things: 

1. For staggered terms on the new State Board of Education so no one Governor 
would appoint more than half the members; 

2. For cutting out the requirement that a majority be “persons trained and exper- 
ienced in business and finance” . . . and providing instead for fairer representation of 
educators, farmers, laborers, and professional men on the Board. 

3. For representation of more than one political party on the Board. 

Many opponents of the amendment who had been criticizing va- 
rious other features quickly agreed on these three major objectives. Then 
less than a week later, Governor Broughton was fair and courageous 
enough to recognize the correctness of The Progressive Farmer’s position 
... and to promise the whole influence of his administration to have these 
three changes made in a new Amendment to be voted on two years from 
now—his pledge to this end being also signed by practically all the educa- 
tional organizations in North Carolina. With this pledge and understand- 
ing we then joined a host of other opponents in switching our support to the 
new Amendment because we felt that both the Administration and educa- 
tional organizations had written “Repudiated” indelibly across its most 
objectionable features. The people must now see to it that this pledge to 
submit and support a corrective Amendment is carried out. 


Falrness and In this connection we pay an especial tribute to 


° e . two men who worked with us on this compro- 
Good Will Win mise solution—Dr. Frank P. Graham and Gov- 


ernor J. M. Broughton. They gave the state a 
superb demonstration of what can be accomplished by men of fairness 
and good will when such men simply appeal to the fairness and good will 
of other North Carolinians. 

It would have been very easy for Governor Broughton to say, “This 
is the way the Legislature worded this Amendment and this is the way 
it was worded when my party platform endorsed it; therefore no matter 
how shockingly it was misunderstood and misrepresented, I can do noth- 
ing.” Instead he courageously put a high moral principle above technical- 
ities. Similarly, Dr. Frank Graham 
might easily have said: “My job is to 
head the state’s program of higher edu- 





A.& T. College (for Negroes) 
N.C. Electrification Authority 
N.C. State Planning Board 
N. C. Library Commission 
State Board Vocational Edu- 


State Highway-Public Works 
Commission os 
Eastern Carolina Teachers 
College ...:...... : : 
Board Conservation and De- 
velopment ....... 
Coordinating Com 
lege and Dept. Agriculture °10 1 
Appalachian State Normal 
School .. 4 5 


60 33 
Not only should farmers ask for more 


recognition on public bodies, but send 
more farm people to our legislatures. 


A Dangerous 
Proposal Remedied 


What we have just said leads right 
up to the story of the new Constitutional 
Amendment setting up a consolidated 
State Board of Education in North 
Carolina. At first we expected to sup- 





cation—and I can’t wear myself out try- 
ing to bring together men and women 
now arrayed in two hostile camps over 
this proposed Amendment.” Instead he 
glued himself to long-distance day and 
night, challenged other men and women 
to respond with fairness and good will 
to his own and the Governor’s fairness 
and good will—and in 24 hours a situa- 
tion which had threatened to divide and 
embitter the educational forces of this 
state for years, had been solved. 

Many a bitter dispute might be set- 
tled just as easily if some one courageous 
man or woman would think out a fair 
and friendly solution—and then chal- 
lenge the fairness and good will of both 
sides to accept it!. . . And it was because 
he had been so helpful in bringing State 
College and our Department of Agricul- 

ten ture into the happily cooperative rela- 
RATIONING tionship responsible for the magnificent 
; agricultural research program which has 
followed that we named Dr. Graham 
our “Man of the Year in Service to North 
Carolina Agriculture” two years ago. 
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The Progressive Farmer, December 1942 


A United States Marine dodges swiftly across the 
battle-scarred slope, takes position behind a shattered 
wall that commands the enemy gun emplacement across 
the tiny valley. 

A shell explodes in a shower of dirt, two hundred 
yards away from the enemy gun. 

The Marine speaks quietly into the tiny microphone 
in his hand. “AK9 to BJ. Left four zero. Two hundred 
short.” Miles away, an American artillery officer issues 


swift commands to his gun crew. 


Another shell-burst, this time in front of the target. 
it “AK9 to BJ,” says the leatherneck. ‘“‘Left one zero. 


One hundred short.” 





The “‘walkie-talkie”’ is only one of many Westing- 


house electrical products for America’s ground forces. 
In tanks and combat cars—at artillery and anti-aircraft 
posts and communications centers—in the field and 
behind the lines, more than a hundred kinds of Westing- 
house electrical equipment are in use. Even in base and 
field hospitals, Westinghouse X-Ray machines and 
ultra-violet Sterilamps* are helping daily to save the 
lives of wounded men. 

For our ground forces, as well as for our naval and air 
forces, every ounce of Westinghouse “know-how” is on 
the job—to provide more and more of the deadliest fighting 
weapons that skill and ingenuity and hard work can 
produce. 











And then, suddenly, a terrific ground-shaking ex- 
plosion across the valley ... the enemy gun emplace- 
ment disappears in a black, billowing geyser of rocks 
and smoke and rubble. The Marine puts the microphone 
to his lips. 

“AK9 to BJ—Missivn accomplished! AK9 to BJ— 
Mission accomplished!” 

Mission accomplished—a direct hit! Because the mir- 
acle of electricity has been put to work again—in the 
rugged, compact radio transmitter and receiver that 
rides comfortably across the devil dog’s back. “‘Walkie- 
talkie,”’ the Marines call it—a light, completely self-con- 
tained unit that allows constant two-way communica- 
tion with unhampered freedom of movement. On scores 
of vital assignments, from spotting artillery fire to 
co-ordinating the movement of advance patrols, the 
“walkie-talkie” is helping to make American Marines 
the deadly fighting team that they are. 





Westinghouse 


= os e e 
.-- making Electricity work for Victory 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Plants in 25 cities; offices everywhere 


*Trade-mark Registereé 
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@ N making its 1942 “Man of the 
Year” awards for North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia, The Progressive Farmer recog- 
nizes first of all the tremendous part 
in farm welfare played by national 
farm legislation—and hence as “Man 
of the Year in Service to Agricul- 
ture” from South Carolina we recog- 
nize and honor Hon. H. P. Fulmer, 
chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture in our National Con- 
gress. For the State of Virginia we 
honor a Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture—Hon. L. M. Walker, Jr.—who 
has not only done a superb job inside 
his own field but has done an equal- 
ly fine job in the vital matter of co- 
operation with other agencies. And 
finally in North Carolina we at last 
recognize a man we have been plan- 
ning for several years to honor-—T. 
E., Browne, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education. 


REDO 


Our main reason 
Hon. Hampton for honoring Hon. 
P. Fulmer H. P. Fulmer, 

Congressman 
from an important South Carolina 
farming district, is that in the two 
critical years since he became chair- 
man of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee in -November, 1940, he has 
proved himself a fighting friend of 
agriculture—and yet has not had his 
name attached to any wild and im- 
practicable schemes nor to any vicious 
criticism of those who disagreed with 
him. 

As a matter of fact not only since 
he became chairman, but ever since 
he first entered Congress in 1921, Mr. 
Fulmer has been active in promoting 
sound farm legislation. During his 
first term he introduced and secured 
the passage of the U. S. Cotton Grad- 
ing Act. As Mr. Fulmer says not 
without pride: “Since the passage 
of this act farmers in this country 
have had the opportunity of having 
their cotton properly classed by Gov- 
ernment licensed graders and all cot- 
ton exported is graded and certified 
to in this country and is accepted in 
foreign markets, all of which has 
brought about a tremendous saving 
to farmers and exporters.” 

For several years Mr. Fulmer has 
been battling for a law proposing the 
covering of cotton with cotton bag- 
ging and selling on a net weight 
basis. “One thing I am now especial- 
ly interested in,” he says, “is legis- 
lation to bring about an up-to-date 
marketing and distributing system to 
eliminate and lessen the unjustifiable 
spread between what the farmer re- 
ceives and what the consumer pays.” 


Another hobby of Mr. Fulmer’s is 
forestry. He is vice-chairman of the 
House Committee on Forestry and 
has been active in some farflung in- 
vestigation of pulpwood and other 
forestry problems . . . and will pro- 
mote, some important forestry legis- 
lation in the near future. For next 
month’s Progressive Farmer we are 
glad to have an important article 
from him on “Some Important Leg- 
islation Farmers Should Now Fight 
For.” 


Born in Orangeburg County, S. 
C., in 1875, Mr. Fulmer has had ex- 
tensive mercantile and banking in- 
terests in a farming section and oper- 
ates a large farm on a diversified 
basis, featuring hogs, cattle, cotton, 
corn, grain, and sweet potatoes. 





























T. E. Browne 


“Man of the Year” 
Awards for 1942 


When Hon. G. W. 
Koiner ended 
about a full gen- 
eration of service 
as Virginia’s Commissioner of Agri- 
culture by death in 1939, nobody had 
a minute’s doubt as to who should 
succeed him. One year before that 
time 42-year-old L. M. Walker, Jr., 
had been promoted from county farm 
agent in Henrico County to Assistant 
Commissioner of Agriculture .. . 
and had done his job so well that 
Governor Price couldn’t have named 
anybody else but Walker if he had 
wanted to... and Governor Darden 
reappointed Walker early this year. 

Growing up on an Albemarle 
County farm and then studying agri- 
culture at V. P. I., Walker became 
farm agent for King George County 
before he was 21 years old. King 
George then was a small county with 
no railroads, no incorporated towns, 
and with country clay roads that 
often held up even horse-and-buggy 
travel. But King George has fine 
people and Walker knew how to get 
the best out of them. Outstanding 
features of his 1918-27 service here 
were great increases in purebred hogs 
and cattle, improved seeds, legume 
acreage, and the purchase of a power 
ditching machine to lay tile for drain- 
ing the river bottoms. He made a 
house-to-house campaign until he de- 
veloped an outstanding 4-H club 


Hon. L. M. 
Walker, Jr. 


L. M. Walker, Jr. 





program with so many well manayed 
purebred dairy calves and purebred 
hogs that it became an accepted fact 
that King George’s 4-H_ clubsters 
would lead the state in State Fair 
prizes every year! When a Board of 
County Supervisors voted 2 to 1 to 
abolish his office as an “economy 
measure,” 90 per cent of the county 
voters hollered, “You keep Walker” 
—and they did! 

The ancient Scripture set forth in 
Matthew 25:21 was soon exemplified 
in Walker’s case: He was transferred 
from one of Virginia’s least wealthy 
counties to one of Virginia’s most 
wealthy counties—Henrico—becom- 
ing farm agent there. Always real- 
izing the importance and value of 
farm organizations he took the lead 
first in organizing the Richmond Co- 
operative Milk Producers Associa- 
tion, the largest fluid milk producers 
organization in the state, and then 
the Richmond Production Credit As- 
sociation, which serves 20 counties. 


Mr. Walker is not only a success- 
ful Commissioner of Agriculture 
who has set fine example of coopera- 
tion with V. P. I. and other Virginia 
agricultural agencies, but he is a 
practical farmer in his own right, 
owning and operating the 835-acre 
Walsingham Plantation on the Rap- 
pahannock in King George County 
... one of the finest farms in an area 
famous for good farms and a very 





ginia now include: 
Virginia 

1937—]. A. Burruss 
1938—T. B. Hutcheson 
1939—]. R. Hutcheson 
1940—W. P. McGuire 
1941—W. S. Newman 
1942—L. M. Walker, Jr. 





EACH YEAR now since 1936 The Progressive Farmer has sought 
to locate and honor in each state in our territory, and for the South as a 
whole, some man who has rendered distinguished service to the agri- 
cultural progress during the preceding year. The South-wide awards 
have been to Dr. Charles Herty, researcher in pine for paper making; ° 
Dr. A. J. Pieters, “Apostle of Lespedeza”; Edward A. O’Neal, American 
Farm Bureau President; Dr. H. A. Morgan, TVA leader; Oscar John- 
ston, President National Cotton Council. Awards for Carolinas-Vir- 


North Carolina 
W. Kerr Scott 


1. O. Schaub H. P. Cooper 
Harry B. Caldwell D.W. Watkins 
Frank P. Graham Verd Peterson 
B. W. Kilgore H. A. Smith 

T. E. Browne H. P. Fulmer 


South Carolina 
David R. Coker 















Hon. H. P. Fulinne ee 


successful example of diversified live- 
stock farming. Mr. Walker often 
says that he has all his life tried to 
follow this wise advice he knew an 
old farmer to give a son: “Every 
time you go to town, Son, take-some- 
thing to sell if it’s nothing more than 
a@ dozen eggs. And if you don’t have 
even a dozen eggs to sell, Son—why 
then just stay home and work!” 


Notable features of his Walsing- 
ham farm are 225 acres of naturally 
fine pasture made yet more fertile by 
liberal lime and phosphate . . . 16 
grade Percheron mares and their fine 
colts ...a beautiful flock of Hamp- 
shire sheep with 100 lambs marketed 
each spring . . . Hereford beef cattle 


_with about 40 steers sold each year 


. . . Guernseys and Holsteins which 
produce much milk and 50 to 60 
profitable heifers. 


When this Pro 
gressive Farmer 
reaches readers no- 
body in North 
Carolina is going to say, “Why has 
The Progressive Farmer honored 
Tom Browne?” but lots of folks will 
say, “Well, why wasn’t it done be- 
fore?” For everybody likes Tom 
Browne, appreciates his work, and 
wishes him well. Friendliness, hard 
work, enthusiasm for his job, a real 
liking for folks, and a sympathetic 
understanding of all sorts of farm 
problems—these have been maior ele- 
ments‘in his success .. . and his sym- 
pathetic understanding is based on 
birth, rearing, tastes, and a constant 
oversight of the old Bertie County 
home farm where he was born; he 
still spends most of his spare time 
there. 

When Tom Browne first led 
North Carolina in boys’ corn club 
work and later came to head voca- 
tional education in North Carolina 
he knew how to talk to boys and love 
boys as one of them—as one who had 
known what it was to reach success 
“the hard way.” As a Bertie farm 
boy ready for college he had said to 
his father, “I know your money’s 
scarce now but if you'll let me have 
that piece of pine (See page 57) 


Thomas E. 
Browne 














3 Poor Stands of Kudzu Are W 


Twelve kudzu crowns planted in 


HE rampant growth farmers 

had seen kudzu make in large 

gullies and around old house 
sites led many beginners with this 
crop to believe it would stand un- 
limited rough treatment. They could 
not believe the plants of this vigorous 
vine were delicate enough to require 
careful handling before and after 
planting. As a result of their failure 
to use sufficient care in planting 
kudzu, farmers often gct very poor 
stands. In some instances, they be 
came discouraged and gave up the 
idea of trying to grow kudzu. bn 
others they plan to plow up and plant 
over. 

Hundreds of stands have been 
seen in the past that farmers consid- 
ered to be failures. Most of these 
had enough living plants to produce 
a complete ground cover in two or 
three years if they were fertilized 
and cultivated. Many that were neg- 
lected for three or four years over 
ran the weeds and developed into 
complete stands. This tendency to 


fight its way out of the weeds 


prompted one Alabama farmer, who 
was being advised to cultivate his 
kudzu, to make the statement that, 
“All that stuff needs is age.” 


If 500 kudzu 
plants per acre 
were set in rows 25 
feet apart and only 
10 per cent survived, this would be 50 
per acre. This would be an average 
of one living plant every 35 feet in 
the row. If surviving plants were 
exactly 35 feet apart and each plant 
produced two runners 1714 feet long 
that ran in opposite directions along 
the row, the spaces between plants in 
the rows would be filled. It is not 
unusual for a kudzu plant with 
proper treatment to produce several 
runners that grow 20 or more feet 
the first growing season. 

Individual kudzu plants often pro 
duce more than 20 new crowns the 
first season. If, with proper fertiliz- 
ing and clean cultivation, 50 plants 
per acre produced 10 new crowns 
each the first year, a total of 550 well 
established plants would be present 


How It 
Spreads 








at the end of the first growing season. 
The fertilizer and cultivation neces- 
sary to stimulate the 50 surviving 
plants to vigorous growth are far less 
expensive than preparing and plant- 
ing an acre again. 

Examination of numerous poor 
stands during the past 15 years has 
shown that the most common causes 
of bad stands are bad planting ma- 
terial, careless handling of plants, 
improper planting, and lack of soil 
preparation. 

A good kudzu plant must have at 
least one sound, undamaged bud, and 
one or more fleshy roots that are not 
broken or severely bruised. In many 
instances, pieces of root that were 
cut off below the crown and, there- 
fore, had no buds, were planted. 
These could not possibly grow. In 
other cases, badly bruised, torn, or 
split crowns were planted. Practi 
cally all of these died by June, if 
thev produced sprouts at all. In 
many instances, pieces of vine with 
only small tufts of fibrous roots have 
been planted. Survival of most df 
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By R. Y. BAILEY 


Regional Agronomist, Soil 
Conservation Service 


these plants has been extremely low. 

Farmers have sometimes bought 
good plants and left them in bags in 
the barn or on the back porch for 
several days before planting. These 
plants were dry and shriveled when 
planted, and most of them were 
dead. If these plants had been heeled 
out in moist soil or sand immediately 
after they were received, they would 
have remained in good condition un- 
ul pianting time. 


Careless planting 
Planting has caused many 
Mistakes poor stands. A 


kudzu plant that 1s 
set with the bud in the ground and 
the roots above ground nearly always 
dies. This mistake in planting is not 
uncommon. Plants that are set with 
only the ends of the roots in the 
ground, and with the crowns and 2 
to 4 inches of the roots above ground 
usually die. On the other hand, 
good sound plants usually live if set 
so that when soil is packed firmly 
about the roots, the buds are level 
with or slightly below the ground 
surface. 

Improper land preparation has 
often resulted in slipshod planting 
and poor stands. Thorough soil prep- 
aration such as is considered neces- 
sary for watermelons or other vine 
crops, allows proper planting, holds 
moisture, and aids in cultivation. 

Most farmers who do a careful job 
of planting kudzu get enough plants 
to live and grow to produce a com- 
plete stand in three years, provided 
these plants are fertilized and culti- 
vated. Where, for any reason, poor 
stands are obtained, it is usually 
cheaper and easier to treat whatever 
plants survive, and develop into a 
stand, than to plow up and plant over. 


You Can Double Timber Profits 


By R. W. GRAEBER 


Extension Forester. North Carolina State College 


Pvt timber pays profits when 
grown by Nature and harvested 
by man. This same pine timber will 
pay double profits when man gives 
Nature a helping hand in growing, 
protecting, and harvesting the crop 
in a systematic manner. 


Let’s compare 
Timber vs. timber-growing 
Tobacco with tobacco 

growing. The to 


bacco grower ‘plants, fertilizes, and 
cultivates his tobacco crop—but to 
produce a high quality, he must also 
pull suckers, dust for insects, top the 
stalk, prime and cure the leaf ac 
cording to maturity—and then grade 
the crop and sell for the high dollar 
on a competitive market. Just so 
the timber farmer can add volume, 
improve the quality, and increase 
the profit from pine trees in propor- 
tion to the amount of help he gives 
Nature in growing the crop and the 
skill he uses in harvesting and mar- 
keting the timber products. 

Let’s consider some of the values 


of well conducted timber-growing as 
part of a well rounded farm enter- 
prise. It enables a farmer to make 
use of land not suited for growing 
of field crops or pasture. A grow- 
ing timber crop of pines will reclaim 
eroding fields and put idle land to 
work. The tarm woodland supplies 
firewood for farm 
use and timber 
products for farm 
maintenance 
Working the farm 
timber as a crop 
affords a way to 
employ labor 
profitably in slack 
seasons. A timber crop systematical- 
ly harvested provides a regular in- 
come and at the same time main- 
tains a growing stand without loss 
of time. A timber crop protected 
from fire, harvested efficiently, and 
sold advantageously has _ provid- 


ed the “bridge” over which many 
farmers have traveled from failure 
to success and the “anchor” which 





has saved many in years of financial 
disaster. 

The landowner depends largely on 
Nature for planting or seeding his 
crop of pine trees. Nature’s efficiency 
in doing this job depends to a large 
degree on what man has left in the 
way of seed trees. If there are plenty 
of seed-producing trees nearby on 
the windward side of a field and the 
ground conditions are right, Nature 
will provide a thick enough stand of 
young trees—often too thick for good 
growth. On the other hand, if few 
seed trees are available or if the land 
was abandoned in an off-seed year, 
the result will be a light, scattered 
stand. In either case the farmer can 
play a definite part in producing a 
profitable timber crop. 

A forest manage- 
ment program 
may be started 
with timber at any 
age or condition of growth, but great- 
er growth, higher quality, and larg- 
er profits will result when work be- 


Young 
Timber 





gins with young timber. However, 
if any of us did not begin such care- 
ful forestry management when our 
trees were young, let’s begin now 
anyhow. 

A good manage 
ment and cutting 
plan for an even 
aged stand of pines 
under average land conditions and 
with average growth and degree of 
stocking should provide for at least 
four, and perhaps five, periodic har- 
vests between seeding time and the 
final crop of saw timber. This cycle 
would cover a period of 50 to 55 
years, more or less, depending upon 
the soil, moisture, and the size and 
quality of timber desired in the final 
crop. These periodic harvests will 
provide timber products gradually 
increasing in volume, quality, and 
value. 


Periodic 
Harvests 


In next month's Progressive Farm- 
er we shall outline a good schedule 
for such cuttings and show the pos 
sible products from each cutting. 

















Here Are Crop Plans Needed to Produce Right 
Feeds for Cattle or Hogs or Both 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 


Agronomist, V. P. 1. 


N WORKING out rotations for 

any farm, the first thing to ask 

always is this: “Does this pro- 
posed rotation fit the needs of the 
main things we wish to produce on 
this farm?” Many rotations in the 
South have been built around cotton 
or tobacco as the principal farm en- 
terprise. In such rotations, there has 
been little need for hay, grain or pas- 
tures, as all of the forage needed was 
enough to feed the work stock and 
sometimes one or two cows. The 
grain needs were confined to enough 
to feed the horses and mules, and 
enough to fatten the hogs. On such 
farms, chickens were not considered, 
as they were supposed to look out 
for themselves most of the time, with 
occasional supple- 
ments of cornmeal 
“dough,” poor 
quality grain, and 
other farm waste. 

Wherever farm- 
eis are .o change 
from such _— one- 





RAS TRS 
armed crops-only 
farming to crops-and-livestock or 


“two armed farming,” it will be 
necessary to change rotations or to 
maintain two or more rotations on 
the same farm in order to properly 
serve each important enterprise. 

It is common 
Planning Feed knowledge that 
for Dairy Cows {or any type of cat- 

tle production, we 
need pastures, roughage, grain, and 
bedding; for sheep, we need pasture 
and roughage . . . for hogs, we need 
grain and pasture .. . for poultry, we 
need grain, litter, and range. In 
planning rotations, we must keep 
these needs in mind if we are to have 
a plentiful supply of home grown 
feed, and livestock rarely pays unless 
fed largely upon home grown feeds. 
Therefore in planning rotations for 
livestock, the first step is to decide 
what types of feed they need and 
how much for each type and num- 
ber. For example, it is well known 
that dairy cattle require good pas- 
tures, legume hay, silage or other suc- 
culent feed, bedding and grain feeds 
for profitable production. It is also 


Crimson 





known that a_ 1,000- 
pound milk cow will 
consume 3 tons silage, 
1 ton legume hay, 4 
ton other roughage, 
and Y, ton grain feed 
in a seven months’ 
feeding season. She 
will also need about 
one ton of bedding if 
she is milked and fed 
in sheds or barns, and 
will require at least 
two acres of pasture. 
The requirements for 
larger animals and 
very high producers 
will be higher. 

Assuming that 
these figures are ap- 
proximately correct, 
suppose a farmer 
wishes to keep the 
equivalent of 20 cows. 
Then he will .need 60 tons of 
silage, 20 tons of legume hay, 10 tons 
of other roughage, 20 tons of bed- 
ding, 10 tons of grain, and 40 acres 
of pasture. With these figures in 
mind, he is in position to work out a 
rotation. Of course there are many 
rotations that may be used. Ina sec- 
tion where red clover does well, it 
might be a three-year rotation of 
corn, small grain, and clover, with 20 
acres of corn, 20 acres of small grain, 
and 20 acres of clover each year. 

In a rotation of this kind part of 
the corn could be cut for silage, and 
the remainder left for grain and 
stover. The clover would produce the 
needed legume hay, and the small 
grain would supply the bedding as 
well as some grain. Of course, it 
would be necessary to buy some high 
protein supplement to mix with the 
home-grown grain to make a well 
balanced ration. 


On the other hand, 
Rotations and suppose a farmer 
Hog Feeds wishes to add hogs 
as the “second 
arm” to a cotton-and-peanut  enter- 
prise. He might use this rotation: 
First year—Cotton with crimson clover 
seeded in August. 


clover and the small grains, says Agronomist 
Hutcheson, work nicely in a variety of livestock rotations. 


—U.S.D.A. Photo by Forsythe. 


Second year—Corn with soybeans and 
seeded to crimson clover or vetch. 


Third year—Peanuts, then rye cover. 


Then if he adds 2 acres of pasture 
for each 20 pigs kept, he will have a 
rotation that caters well to the cash 
crops, and at the same time provides 
feed for the hogs. In such a cropping 
scheme, the hogs are kept in pasture 
most of the summer and fed supple- 
mental grain. When the corn and 
beans begin to mature, a part of the 
field is hogged off, leaving a part to 
supply winter feed; and after this 
crop is harvested, the land is seeded 
to crimsen clover or rye as a winter 
cover. After the peanuts are harvest- 

















































Adding its uses for grazing, for hay, and for seed for oil with the high-protein meal a 
major by-product, the soybean has skyrocketed in importance as a livestock feed crop. 


ed, Abruzzi rye seed are immediately 
drilled in at the rates of 6 to 8 pecks 
per acre without any additional soil 
preparation, and the hogs are im- 
mediately turned in to eat up the 
waste peanuts. They will, of course, 
root out some rye, but enough will 
remain on the land to provide some 
cover and give considerable pasturage 
in late winter and early spring. The 
crimson clover in the cotton field may 
be pastured whenever there is sufh- 
cient growth up to about April 1, 
then plowed down for corn. 

A rotation of this type keeps up 
the organic matter of the soil entirely 
from crop residues, protects the soil 
from erosion and leaching 
during the winter months, 
provides for the utilization 
of all by-products, and pro- 
vides feed for the livestock 
enter prise. 

In case of bright tobacco 
farms, it is usually neces- 
sary to have at least two ro- 
tations, one on the best to- 
bacco land where the chief 
interest is tobacco, and one 
on the other part of the 
farm for food and feed. 
Since legumes should be 


(See page 57) 

















































































“THUMBS UP, MOM!” 


A Story of Mothers and Sons in 
Wartime America 


The Boy loved to toddle behind the herd 


trying to keep pace with Eli who would al- By NITA NELL OVERTON 


ways end up carrying him on his shoulders. 


tion Army equipment. Not a word was with it but I know what it 
means. That boy who went away a year ago smiling “Thumbs up, 
Mom,” is now going where he cannot be bothered with excess baggage. 


[: CAME today, the gray-green tin trunk that is a part of his regula- 





His equipment from now on will consist of guns and bombs and 
ammunition and he would have no use for the things in the trunk. But 
to me they are priceless. 

As I opened the little trunk, I saw the pictures pasted in the top—a 
picture of his best girl, one of his buddy, and one of himself in full flying 
uniform beside a great Army bomber. They brought back memories of 
That Boy who it seems but yesterday was a lisping, tow-headed tot. 


As I unfolded his “civies,” I wiped away my tears, not quite knowing 
whether they were tears of sorrow or of pride. I saw the blue sweater I 
had knitted for him the winter before he went away and the “Sunday 
suit” he and I had selected so carefully. There were his civilian shoes 
he had worn away and the blue slacks he had liked so much. I smoothed 
tenderly a red silk tie his best girl had given him on his twenty-first 
birthday. 

Twilight was falling and I could hear the tinkle of the cowbells as 
Old Eli, the herdsman, drove the cows slowly down the lane to the big 
white barn. The Boy had loved to toddle behind the herd trying to keep 
pace with Eli who would always end carrying him on his shoulders. 


Then my eyes caught sight of his shoes and they brought back mem- 
ories of the time we had bought him his first pair. I had always wanted 
a baby and when God did not see fit to give us one of our own, I went 
down into the village, back of the tracks where children were too many 
and comforts too few. There in a shack lived an old woman who for a | 
small fee from the city cared for abandoned children. 

As I entered the place I saw a tiny, tow-headed baby of two years toddle 
through the house, run out the back door, and dart under the steps like 
a frightened animal. He stopped as he scrambled down the back steps 
long enough to look up at me with great brown eyes and a sly little smile. 
I knew then and there I wanted that boy! 

He came peeping slyly around the door casing, eating a cold baked 
sweet potato. His little face was a complete smudge and he wore a ragged 
dirty little pinafore which was open down the back from neck to hem 
showing his sturdy little shoulders. His feet were bare and, if possible, 
dirtier than his face. His hair looked as if a bucket had been turned over 
his head and the hair cropped around the edges. But through all these 
disfiguring disadvantages his two brown eyes were sparkling with mer- 
riment. 

I took him in my arms, he snuggled a none-too-clean face close to my ; 
neck, and I got permission to take him home with me. When we got in 
my car and drove away from that little shack and “Gramma,” the whole 
world changed for The Boy. Before we reached the department store 
where I took him for a complete outfitting, he was king of the car. 

The clerks in the store were infatuated with the little tot as we tried 
on garment after garment. I wiped the dirt from his little feet and fitted 
him with a pair of white shoes. I shall always remember how proudly 
he strutted up and down the counter, watching his feet and calling to all 
the clerks to “See! I. got shoes.” Probably the first he had ever owned. 








ye - —_— 


When we got him home we bathed and dressed him. Then we left him 
alone for a few moments and found him sitting on the front steps looking 
anxiously down the road. He was lonely for that little shack back of the 
tracks and for his “Gramma.” His great brown eyes were liquid with 
unshed tears and his little lip quivered, but he had been tumbled from 
pillar to post too much to believe that crying would help him. He got up 
when called and toddled silently into the house, where I took him in my 
arms and sang to him the lullabys I had so long wanted to sing to my ( 
own baby. 

When my husband came from work and the baby by my prompting ‘ 
said “Hello, Daddy,” I saw a quizzical, half-amused look on my husband's 
face. “We will keep him,” he said, and within a week The Boy was ours, 7 
legally adopted. i 

Fast through memory’s lane as I sat in the twilight beside that little 
Army trunk, with The Boy’s pictures and clothing, I traveled along the 
years of his boyhood. The day we christened him, first days in school, the 
time he ran away and came home penitent. I recalled (See page 18) 
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--.- and farmers can do more to 


save rubber than anyone else in America! 


F YOU look around your farm, you'll realize 
that you own more rubber than city dwellers. 
This means you can do more to save it. 


We have two vital fronts today —the “fighting 
front” and the “food front.” Neither must suffer 
because of a rubber shortage. Yet both are 
threatened. And both must make every ounce of 
rubber go as far as possible. 
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FOR YOUR TRACTOR FOR YOUR TRUCK 


Farmers are making a great contribution by 
growing grain for alcohol, from which synthetic 
rubber will be made. But it may be a long time 
before you can have tires made of this new rubber. 


We're making synthetic rubber today. For 
some time the privately financed plant at Akron, 
using B.. F. Goodrich technique and processes, 
has been producing more of the butadiene-type 


La 


~ 


FOR YOUR IMPLEMENTS FOR YOUR CAR 


aight *s 1 E BFGoodrich 


rubbers than all other plants in this country com 
bined. But the total synthetic output is still fa 
from meeting military needs. 


If you need new tires for tractors, trucks, o 
equipment, ask for Silvertowns. But whethe 
your tires are new or old, give them good care 
For saving rubber is another real con- 
tribution to the coming victory! 





(Kt Wate o¢ paw 











*And first to offer American 
“CALL YOUR NEAREST B. F. GOODRICH DEALER TO SEE IF YOU ARE ELIGIBLE FOR NEW TIRES 


The “best tire on earth.” Cleans Here’s the Speedliner Silver- You can save eight ways with All B. F. Goodrich passenger 
itself. Gives real super traction town, the on/y truck tire with this Grooved Implement Sil- tires give a combination of 
in all soil conditions. Sun-Re- Duramin, the chemical discov- vertown. A size for practically mileage, safety, and comfort 
Sisting Rubber forlonger wear. ery that keeps rubber young. every implement wheel. on hard or soft surface roads. 


FIRST'IN RUBBER | 





car owners tires made with synthetic rubber, 
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Do You Want to Kill 
a Beef? 
SOME of these spring-dropped, 
Whiteface calves that have been 
following their mothers arounc over 
some of our fine lespedeza pastures 
this past summer and fall, would 
make mighty fine meat for the home 
folks. If he’s had a little corn, ground 
barley, or cottonseed meal slipped to 
him on the side while he was nearly 
bursting his sides on mother’s milk 
and lespedeza, he’s likely te weigh 
about 450 or 500 pounds. Further- 
more, he’s likely to be truly “fat 
enough to kill.” Given all the grain 
he'll eat until the weather gets cold 
enough to kill, he should be just 
about right. 

Aside from the matter of hair and 
hide, there isn’t a great deal of dif- 
ference in the killing and curing of 
pork and beef. They advise you to 
stun the yearling. A good job of 
bleeding must be had and that can 
be hurried if you know how to pump 
by means of pressure on the carcass. 
Here, too, chilling must be quick and 
complete. If the meat is to be eaten 
fresh, it should be ripened at a temp- 
erature of 32 to 34 degrees for a 
period of a week or ten days. 

Those having access to quick-freez- 
ing plants will probably want to 
make use of those facilities. Others 
will want to cut and cure or else can 
the meat. The meat pump used with 
the proper curing agents has done 
much to simplify the curing of beef. 

Obviously we can’t go into all de- 
tails. Those interested in killing a 
beef are cautioned, advised, urged, or 
whatever it takes to get one of the 
latest bulletins or books on the sub- 
ject and follow instructions to the 
letter. W. C. Lassetter. 


Coming Events 


National 4-H Club Congress, Chicago, 
Ill., Nov. 29-Dec. 2. 

Tobacco warehouse opening date: Dark 
Fired, Virginia, Dec. 1 

Eighth Annual Convention Associated 
Women of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Dec. 6, 7. 

American Farm Bureau Federation an- 
nual meeting, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Dec. 8-10. 

47th Annual Meeting Virginia State 
Horticultural Society, Stonewall Jackson 
Hotel, Staunton, Va., Dec. 8, 9, 10. 

MEETINGS CANCELED 

International Live Stock Show. 

New moon, Dec. 7; full, Dec. 22. 


Teaching Love of Books, 
Music, Beauty 


(First Prize Letter in Our Recent 
“Game of Favorites” Contest) 


ROM a small child I’ve always 

loved beauty and music, poetry 
and paintings, sunsets, trees, hills. 
My parents were poor and compara- 
tively uneducated but they loved 
poetry and songs and beauty. All 
the family were excellent singers. 

During the eight years I was a 
teacher, I tried to instill in our lov- 
able little mountain boys and girls a 
love of the good and the beautiful— 
to sing and love poetry, our country 
and flag. When my own children 
came, I also taught them to love the 
good and beautiful and to be fine 
and honest and loyal; to have ideals 
and hate the low and ugly things of 
life. There was no Sunday school 
most of the time but I got Sunday 
school literature and taught them the 
lessons each Sunday — taught them 
children’s prayers, hymns, songs, 








the United States together. 


$2,500,000 for the entire country. 





SOUTH WORST SINNER IN FOREST FIRES 


pra el fires do greater damage in the South than in the rest of 

More than 90 per cent of the total 
forested area that burns annually in the nation occurs in the twelve 
Southern states as indicated on the map above. 

What has been called “the most important forestry legislation in 
recent years” is the McNary Bill now in Congress. This bill, intro- 
duced by Senator McNary of Oregon, provides for increasing the an- 
nual Federal appropriation for cooperative forest fire protection with 
the states to $9,000,000. The present maximum authorization is only 


The U. S. Forest Service estimates that nation-wide fire protection 
would cost $18,000,000 annually. The McNary Bill would, therefore, 
authorize the Federal Government to bear half this cost, provided the 
various states match the Federal funds. 

We earnestly urge every Progressive Farmer reader to write his 
Congressman and Senators in behalf of this bill. 


29,185,000A 








etc., along with Mother Goose 
rhymes. 

I also read them the fine children’s 
books. It was lots of fun. I almost 
lived my childhood over. We loved 
Penrod, Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm, Heidi, Black Beauty, the Al- 
cott books, and many others. I’ve 
had to practically educate them at 
home, too. The school system was 
poor and the winter weather terrible 
here on the mountain. They are bet- 
ter educated than most high school 
students, though only one got to go 
to high school. We borrow books 
from the State Library—histories of 
different countries, biographies, his- 
tories of art and literature, etc. I 
bought a used graphophone and some 
excellent records, so they’ve learned 
to know and love some of the best 
of the classics. Some of our favorites 
are: La Paloma, Humoresque, Souve- 
nir, Blue Danube, Schubert’s Sere- 
nade, Ave Maria, and Anitra’s Dance 
—including of course Stephen Fost- 
er’s immortal melodies and the fine 
old folk songs of England, Scotland, 
Ireland. 

We love always the beautiful 
things brought to us through The 
Progressive Farmer—the woodcuts, 
the poetry, the beautiful paintings on 
your covers. Please keep it up. I 


wish we could have one beautiful 
painting reproduced every month. 

Emma B. Ouisenberry, 

Carroll County, Va. 


North Carolina State 
Grange Platform 


HE recent fourteenth annual 
meeting of the North Carolina 

Grange, held in Burlington, first of 
all pledged full cooperation in the 
war effort (War Stamps and Bonds, 
“food for freedom,” Red Cross, scrap 
collection, etc.), and then outlined an 
interesting program of state and 
national legislation that North Caro- 
lina Grangers will fight for. The 1943 
State Legislature is asked to provide 
tax relief for owners of small homes 
and farms, minimum equipment for 
public schools,and ninth month when 
war ends. In the more important mat- 
ter of national action and legislation 
to give farmers a square deal, the 
Grange urged Congress and the Ad- 
ministration to the following action: 

—To clarify price ceiling on meats to 
protect deficit areas; 

—To hurry up an adequate supply of 
synthetic rubber; 

—To utilize farm products in defense in- 
dustries; 

—Not to limit transportation of farm 





in your family? 





LET’S STUDY NURSING AT HOME 


DO YOU know how to make the sick person in your home more 
comfortable by using your coffee percolator, your pressure cooker, a 
pile of newspapers, or the stepladder? Do you know how to relieve 
yourself of too much extra work when there’s an invalid or convalescent 


Our women have spoken so many times about the threat to health 
from wintry weather, overcrowded hospitals, and the scarcity of doc- 
tors and nurses, that, beginning Jan. 1, we will give a simple home nurs- 
ing course by correspondence—one designed primarily for those who 
can’t leave home to study. Enrollment begins Dec. 15. Write Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala., for further 
details, giving name, address, and the number in your family. 








products until movement of beer and other 
non-essentials has been eliminated; 

—To study non-essential spending and 
keep all such spending to a minimum; 

—To provide a “pay as you earn” method 
of collecting income taxes; 

—To graduate tax rates and recapture 
all excess profits; 

—Defer all farm workers producing 
products essential to the war effort; 

—To provide legislation for recruiting, 
transporting, and housing farm labor; 

—To give farmers a wage return com- 
parable with wage return of non-farm 
workers; 

—Adjust farm price ceiling so farmers 
may get a reasonable income in farm prices 
without Government subsidy; 

—Do not include Soil Conservation pay- 
ments in determining parity prices; 

—Regulate livestock markets to control 
disease. 

Another interesting action of the 
Grange was that of requesting every 
church denomination to employ a 
“rural secretary” to encourage and 
promote plans and programs for 
strengthening and fostering country 
churches and rural church programs. 


Flower Inventory 
Fy look over our flower gar- 


den now, note what plants suc- 
ceeded this summer and which 
failed. For instance, if you had 
Japanese anemones planted in alka- 
line soil, you should not have ex- 
pected success—they definitely re- 
quire acid soil—which can be pro- 
vided with oak leafmold and cotton- 
seed meal. Mrs. Mina B. Hoffman, 


How to Save Dairy Labor 


joa milking machine is the first 
step to lessen the need for labor. 
Women can run milking machines. 
A good machine, properly managed, 
milks cows efficiently, for about 5 
cents a day for electricity to milk a 
20-cow unit. 

2. Let cows harvest a \arger propor- 
tion of their feed requirements. 
Grazing crops does not make heavy 
demands on labor. 


3. Cooperative ownership and use 
of labor-saving equipment saves in- 
vestment and makes more efficient 
use of equipment. 

4. A power hay fork will save much 
labor. These are still available but 
might not be next year. 

5. Use more high-quality silage. If 
farmers will cooperate in filling silos, 
feed nutrients can be produced cheap- 
er and with less labor than through 
cured and stored hay crops. 

C. G. Cushman, Extension 

Dairy Specialist, Clemson College. 


Winter Tractor Care 


O THE question, “What steps 

should be taken in storing a trac- 
tor for the winter?” North Carolina 
State College answers: 

1. If tires are rubber, block up so the tires 
carry no weight. 

2. Keep under cover. 

3. See that there is no oil or grease on 
the tires. 

4. Start the tractor every week or so and 
allow it to idle until the engine is warm; 
this will coat all engine parts with fresh hot 
oil and prevent rust. 

5. Keep storage battery fully charged, or 
move to a warm spot. 


Tree Planting Caution 


O MRS. Hoffman’s excellent 

tree-planting article on page 49, 
the editor would add this word of 
caution based on mistakes he himself 
has made: Don’t set young trees too 
thick. Trees which look far enough 
apart when small will not be half far 
enough apart when grown. Also we 
commend pecans for shade and nuts. 
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TO MILLIONS of smokers, to many 
of your friends, Christmas isn’t quite 
complete without a gift of Camels. 
Make it complete with a carton {/eft}— 
the famous Camel Christmas Carton 

of 10 packs of 20’s that says “Merry 
Christmas” in every flavorful puff. It's 
ready to give, handsomely packaged, 
with space for your holiday greeting. 





f 
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HERE’S ANOTHER WAY to give ‘ aaa Peggle 
b hours — days — of Camel’s milder, tastier ¥ aid 
f smoking pleasure — the Camel Holiday 
g House containing four boxes of the Peg 
& popular flat fifties {200 cigarettes}. This Fs fe 
6 gay gift package (below}, with space be na. aa 


for your Christmas message, makes 
any other wrapping unnecessary. 


3% 


/ HE’LL BE PROUD to receive, 
; you'll be proud to present this 
: Christmas-packaged pound 
canister of mild, tasty, cooler- 

7 burning Prince Albert Smoking 
% Tobacco (below}. The National 
( Joy Smoke always gets a joyous 
welcome — so rich-looking in 
% its Christmas jacket — richer- 
e tasting in his pipe! 
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‘ING BURNING PIP. ccO 
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Yours for a 
good Christmas 
and the very best 
in smoking pleasure. 








CAMELS. It’s fun to give Camels for Christmas 
because you know your gift will be so genuinely 
welcome—doubly welcome to those lads of yours in 
theservice ... over here—or over there. For cigarettes 
are their favorite gift--Camel, their favorite ciga- 
rette. Remember al/ your friends this Christmas 
with Camels—the cigarette of costlier tobaccos. 













PRINCE ALBERT. Give him Prince Albert if he. 
smokes a pipe. Give him the big pound of P. A. that 
spells smoking joy far into the New Year. Whether 
he’s at camp, at sea, or at home, he'll welcome the 
National Joy Smoke. For mild, cool, tasty smoking, 
there’s no other tobacco quite like Prince Albert. 


K. J. Reynolds Tobaceo Company, Winston-Salem, NOC, 
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FOR OVER 40 YEARS..FARMERS HAVE HAD 


A-1 PRIORITY 


ON FOOT COMFORT IN 


~ WOLVERINE 


SHELL HORSEHIDES 








Look for this 
sign. Wolverine 
dealers display it 
on their doors or 
show windows. 


ES, you farmers come 

first! For over 40 years, 
Wolverine Shell Horsehides 
have reserved their foot comfort 
for you to enjoy! And that 
“‘A-1”’ priority still goes! Today, 
Wolverine Shell Horsehides 
are the same as always—next 
to moccasins in comfort. The 
reason is that there has been 
no change in the famous 
Wolverine secret triple-tanning 
process that makes Shell Horse- 
hide soft as buckskin and flex- 
ible as bamboo. It even dries 
out soft and pliable after thor- 
ough soaking! 

And there’ll be no disappoint- 
ments in the money-saving longer 
wear for which Wolverines have 
so long been famous. Nature, 


herself, makes Shell Horsehide 
almost unbelievably strong, 
tough and resistant to wear. 
Then Wolverine improves on 
Nature, by adding ‘“‘triple- 
tanned”’ softness and flexibility! 
While you marvel at the foot- 
saving comfort of glove-soft 
Wolverines, you’ll be amazed at 
the way they resist scuffing and 
scraping—remain virtually un- 
affected by perspiration and 
barnyard acids. To be sure you 
get every one ofthese great bene- 
fits, ask for genuine Wolverine 
Shell Horsehides by their full 
name. If you don’t know the 
name of your nearest dealer, 
write WOLVERINE SHOE 
& TANNING CORP., Dept. 
Z-1242, Rockford, Mich. 











SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 











“The 
Rest on 


the 


Egypt” 


Our December 
Sermon 


—Courtesy Perry Pictures, 
Malden, Mass. 


| many respects this is indeed an 
unusual Christmas. The angels 
will have to get in their songs be- 
tween bursts of death-dealing bombs. 
“Peace on earth, good will among 
men,” may seem a bit of a farce, but 
it is nevertheless the ideal for which 
the United Nations are fighting. 

The beautiful painting on this 
Progressive Farmer, “The Rest on 
the Flight to Egypt,” reminds us that 
when Jesus was born, a dictator, by 
the name of Herod, put a price on 
His head and His mother and 
Joseph had to flee for safety from the 
brutal militarism of the Roman Em- 
pire. But they rested on the way, 
serenely confident in the ultimate 
triumph of goodness. 

There have always been evil men 
who wanted to kill 
Christmas, ev:] 
men who wanted 
to exalt force and 
brutality over 
peace and democ- 
racy. Again and 
again the angels 
have had to sing 
over battlefields of conflict between 
these two ideals. This year the sing- 
ing angels will find almost a whole 
world at war, but they will sing again 
of God’s persistent and eventually 
triumphant forgiving love, brought 
to earth in the Perfect Man. The 
Christmas spirit will live in the hearts 
of men, long after the hates and 
slaughter of these days are over. 
Though Joseph and Mary had to flee 
for a time from the tyranny of Herod, 
yet in due time they came back .. . 
and while Herod’s Roman Empire 
crumbled, Christ’s dominion must go 
from victory to victory. 

So if we can’t have Christmas as 
usual, let’s have it as unusual. Let’s 
make the season so real that its in- 
fluence will pervade all America, and 
carry a sublime Something to the 
ends of the earth. We must not 
allow the passions of war to kill the 
Christ-love in our hearts, nor let our 
clenched fists make us forget His 
outstretched hands. 

There are our boys, millions of 
them, scattered to the four corners 
of the globe. They may be fighting 
for the Four Freedoms, but nobler 
yet, they are fighting to keep alive 
the spirit of Christmas. We do not 
want to take credit to ourselves 
for waging a holy war, but my con- 


























































viction is that future historians will 
record this as a time when men of 
faith forgot all personal danger and 
gave up personal fortune, for the 
purpose of extending the helping 
hand to enslaved races. _ We shall 
miss these boys; some of them may 
not come home to us—but come what 
may, we will hold forever dear the 
loyalty and manliness in their young 
hearts. This will make Christmas 
unusual for us. 

Let us also have an unusual Christ- 
mas by trying to express our love to 
all to whom such an expression 
might bring happiness. Not long 
ago, as I was leaving my room in a 
hotel, my eyes fell upon a little square 
of metal at the side of the revolving 
door reading: “Have You Forgotten 
Anything?” I was sure I had not, 
but I went back for another look. 
Have you forgotten anything as 
Christmas nears? Did you write to 
that distant friend? Have you bought 
some remembrance for your parents? 

I did not say some big gift, but 
anything which will express your 
affection for them. One of the stark- 
est tragedies in this world is the for- 
getful child. Our first friends are 
best, and we shrivel unless we put 
the Christmas spirit into our love for 
the two people who taught us life’s 
best lessons and set the path to 
Christian character straight before us. 

This unusual Christmas we prom- 
ise God that the high goals of men 
“shall not perish from the earth.” 

We will remember, too, that the 
Christ Child is born anew in ail 
hearts that suffer. Phillips Brooks 
wrote a Christmas song, one line of 
which runs— 

Be born in us, today. 

Growing to manhood, He set 
athrob every great purposeful emo- 
tion in humanity. He still is stirring 
our hearts. As we crowd nearer to 
Him, we shall have an unusual 
Christmas. We shall remember that 
supreme lesson from the resting-time 
of Joseph and Mary as they fled with 
Him to Egypt—their serene conft- 
dence that regardless of the seeming 
power of evil, yet in the long run 
God’s will would insure the final 
triumph of goodness. 
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TO HELP YOU 
PRODUCE 


A Review of the Fertilizer Outlook for 1943 


ACED with a farm labor shortage, you need all 

the good fertilizers you can get for your 1943 
crops. Fertilizers cost you a lot less than labor. By 
producing bigger yields per acre, fertilizers help 
you to grow a better crop with fewer hours of work. 
Fertilizers save labor in preparation, cultivation 
and harvesting. 


How are fertilizers affected by the War? Will 
there be sufficient plant-food materials to manu- 
tacture enough fertilizers to supply probably the 
greatest demand in history? How can you make 
the most efficient use of your fertilizers? 


The answers to these questions are vitally im- 
portant to everyone engaged in farming. In the 
following paragraphs, we review recent develop- 
ments affecting your 1943 fertilizers, to provide 
you with a better understanding of the whole situa- 
tion. If conditions change as the season progresses, 
we will endeavor to keep you informed. 


What About Fertilizer Materials? 


At the present outlook, here are the facts on the 
war supply of the basic plant foods used in the 
manufacture of complete fertilizers: 


Phosphoric Acid is obtained from Superphos- 
phate manufactured from Phosphate Rock and 
Sulphuric Acid, both of which are available in large 
quantities in the U. S. A. There are ample supplies 
of Superphosphate for 1943 fertilizers. 


Potash production in the U. S. A. has shown vigor- 
ous growth since World War I. With the recent de- 
velopment of additional mines and refineries, 
America is now independent of foreign Potash. 
There is sufficient Potash to supply normal needs. 


Nitrogen is the plant food chiefly affected by the 
War. Since the days of World War I, the domestic 
production of chemical Nitrogen has been in- 












creased more than 1,000%. This, together with 
organic Nitrogen and Nitrate of Soda imported 
from Chile, was more.than enough to supply peace- 
time fertilizer needs. 

But, Nitrogen is also needed in the manufacture 
of all war explosives. Today a large share of the 
domestic production of chemical Nitrogen must be 
used in the manufacture of munitions for our 
armed forces. And the war demands on ocean ship- 
ping make it difficult to import sufficient Nitrate of 
Soda from Chile to avoid a shortage of chemical 
Nitrogen in fertilizers. 

Fortunately, American farmers followed the rec- 
ommendation of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and produced a bumper yield of oil-bearing 
crops in 1942. As a result, America today has a 
surplus of by-product seed meals, which are an 
excellent source of fertilizer Nitrogen. By making 
these seed meals available for use in fertilizers, 
Government Authorities will be helping to over- 
come the Nitrogen shortage .. . helping to provide 
you with the fertilizers you need to grow Victory 
Crops. 


The New Fertilizer Regulations 


The use of chemical Nitrogen in fertilizers has been 
regulated by the War Production Board with Con- 
servation Order M-231 which limits the number 
of fertilizer grades for each state and slightly re- 
duces the average Nitrogen content of all complete 
fertilizers. 

So that more of the available supply of chemical 
Nitrogen will go to the farm to grow crops to help 
win the War, this Order prohibits its use on lawns, 
golf courses, parks, cemeteries, roadsides or non- 
commercial plantings of trees, shrubs or flowers. 


Here Are Helpful Suggestions 


We have given you detailed information on the 
Nitrogen situation because the amount of complete 
fertilizer you will be able to get largely depends on 
the amount of Nitrogen which can be used in fer- 
tilizers. In any event, you will probably have to get 
along with less Nitrogen than you would like to 





FERTILIZERS 
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have. We therefore offer four suggestions to help 
you meet this situation: 


1. Follow the recommendations of your Experi- 
ment Station and Extension Service as to the 
grades and amounts of fertilizers you use for your 
crops on your soil. Give preference in the use of 
fertilizers to crops important to the war effort and 
crops which have a high value per acre. 


2. When your fertilizers are delivered store them 
under shelter in a dry place. Do not apply fertil- 
izers too early, particularly on sandy soils. 


3. Use as much fertilizer as possible on pastures 
and broadcast crops and let livestock do the har- 
vesting. Such crops require little labor. When well 
fertilized, they produce profitable livestock and 
livestock products, which are “Food for Victory.” 


4. Phosphate-Potash fertilizer mixtures, used on 
legumes, help you to produce more home-grown 
Nitrogen. It will also pay you to save manure, 
waste and litter and compost these with Super- 
phosphate. 


Ask Your V-C Agent 


You can obtain friendly advice and fertilizer in- 
formation from any member of the V-C organiza- 
tion, regardless of whether or not you are a V-C 
customer. Your V-C Agent will be fully informed 
on any new developments which may occur in the 
fertilizer situation. He can tell you how the War is 
affecting fertilizers in your neighborhood. Have a 
talk with him before you buy your 1943 fertilizers. 

If you use V-C Fertilizers, you can be sure that 
they contain the best materials available ...and 
that you are getting an honest product of scientific 
research, practical farm experience and modern 
manufacturing methods. Despite increased costs 
of materials, bags, labor and freight, V-C Fertilizers 
come to you at economical prices. 

You can have confidence in V-C Fertilizers... in 
your V-C Agent...and in the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corporation. The war-time aim of the 
whole V-C organization is to help you to produce 
Victory Crops. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION, RICHMOND, VA. 


Norfolk, Va. ¢ Greensboro, N. C. ¢ Wilmington, N. C. ¢ Columbia, S. C. « Atlanta, Ga. ¢ S 
Jackson, Miss. ¢ Memphis, Tenn. ¢ Shreveport, La. © Orlando, Fla. ¢ East St. Louis, III. ¢ Baltimore, Md. © Carteret, N. J. ¢ Cincinnati, 0. 


h. Ga. ¢ Ment 





y, Ala. ¢ Birmingham, Ala. 
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SMALL CHANCE FOR SUSAN to win that 
Scholarship. Discomfort and heaviness 
chase the answers out of her head. 

Dad tries in vain to console her, 
when she gets home. 


SUSAN NEEDS A LAXATIVE. But she’s 
taking Scholarship exams at 9. 

“I won’t take anything Lill tonight, 
mom,” she insists. “I can’t leave dur- 
ing the examination!” 


Bess wins her Scholarship! 
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BESS NEEDS A LAXATIVE. 
ship exams at 9, too. 

“Sal Hepatica for you, my girl,” says 
her doting mother. “It usually acts 
within an hour.” 





SAL HEPATICA’S speedy, gentle relicf 
makes such a difference! Bess applies 
herself to the quiz. 

As she hands in her paper, she’s sure 
the Scholarship is won! 


She has Scholar- 


Whenever you need a laxative 
—take gentle, s2cedy Sal Hepatica 


W" ATEVER your job may be, you've 
‘Y got to keep fit these days. So 
don’t wait till evening to take the laxa- 
tive you need in the morning. 


Take speedy, gentle, pleasant-tast- 
ing Sal Hepatica! 


sour stomach sweet again. 

Three out of 5 doctors, recently inter- 
viewed, recommend Sal Hepatica! Try 
it, next time you need a laxative! In 
these strenuous times, it’s up to you to 
feel your best! 





Here are the active ingredients of Sal 
Hepatica: sodium sulphate, sodium 
chloride, sodium phosphate, lithium 
carbonate, sodium bicarbonate, tartaric 
acid. Your doctor will testify to the 
efficacy of this prescription. 


This refreshing saline acts by attract- 
ing helpful liquid bulk to the intestinal 
tract, without discomfort or griping. 
Helps counteract excess gastric acidity 
at the same time; aids in turning a 











“TIME TO SMILE“’—Tune in Eddie Cantor 
Wednesdays at9 P. M., EW T 


SAL HEPATICA 


Product of Bristol-Myers 













“Thumbs Up, Mom!” 


(From page 12) how his Daddy, a 
man of the “old schoo!” who believed 
that to spare the rod was to spoil the 
child, had caused many :rying mo- 
ments because he was not the kind of 
child to be benefited by whipping. 
Or so I felt, as I suppose all moth- 
ers do. 

Then I saw The Boy at 17 going 
off to agricultural college. The love 
of the soil was in his very blood and 
he wanted above all to come back 
home and run the farm. Many were 
the times he worked in the fields 
from sunup to sundown and then 
talked glowingly half the night 
about his crops and livestock. He was 
a farmer through and througt and 
he lapped up the agri- 


cultural courses at FOR 


college with gusto. 

I was proud as I re- 
called his fine record 
in school, then my 
eyes fell upon his 
“Sam Browne Belt,” 
one he had worn dur- 
ing his military train 
ing at college and had always prized 
so highly. My heart beat hard as in 
memory I sat again at his college 
commencement and heard his name 
called and saw him step forward to 
receive his diploma. 

I recalled too the day when he re- 
ceived his award as “Expert Marks. 
man.” Then a prayer rose in my 
heart. A prayer of thanksgiving for 
his ability with a gun and a wish that 
God might let him use it for his 
country in any hour of Uat.ger ‘o 
America. 

Suddenly I seemed to see lhe Boy 
had become a man! My little tow- 
headed toddler was 21 years old, six 
feet two inches tall, and weighed 190 
pounds. There was no _ healthier, 
handsomer specimen of young man- 
hood in all the land! 

I noticed that every cime he came 
into the house the theme of his con- 
versation was the war. I heard him 
in silence for I knew what was in his 
mind. He had always shown great 
patriotism and while I knew it would 
tear my heart to give him up, I knew 
also that I would never do or say one 
thing to dissuade him if he wanted to 
fight for his country. 

The day came all too soon. He did 
not wait to be drafted. As a little 
fellow he had always brought me a 
gift, some simple flower or tidbit 
when he feared that he had hurt me 
or when he wanted a favor. On the 
day when he “signed up,” he came 








home with an armful of American 
Beauty roses, a whole dozen of them! 
He laid them in my lap, patted my 
cheek, and smiled into my inquirin, 
eyes with the same gleam in his big 
brown eyes that he had given me the 
first time I saw him in his dirty pina- 
fore. Then he said, ‘Mom, I’m in 
the Army now.” 

I never blinked an eye. I just sat 
tight for a moment until I was cer- 
tain of my self-control, then calmly 
said, “Congratulations, Sonny! You 
will make a good soldier.” His pleas 
ed smile repaid me for the effort | 
had made to restrain my tears and 4 
hurriedly left the soom on pretense ot 
arranging my roses. 

Things moved fast 
after that “signing 
up.” Government 


ICTORY papers came, good- 


byes were said to old 


PLEDGE friends and _ school 


UNITED STATES mates. Every night 


SAVINGS BONDS 


seemed to be a “last 
evening” with his 
girl but the day came 
when The Boy, my dirty little tow 
head now grown to manhood, was 
off to camp. 

There were crowds at the station 
to see him go. I felt lost and hung 
tightly to his father’s hand when sud- 
denly the conductor called “All 
aboard,” and that big six-foot man— 
my boy—lifted me off my feet as he 
kissed me, then swung on the mov 
ing train calling “Thumbs up, Mom!’ 

From camp his letters arrived regu 
larly. With each promotion came a 
little token of “love and appreciation 
for my Mom.” ne long letter writ- 
ten while his test plane was in flight 
told of the thrili. and near-spills and 
every letter told of his ambitions to 
“get into real service and help win 
this war.” 

Then came two weeks of silence. 
No letter. Not one word. Those 
were anxious weeks. Not knowing 
where nor when nor how. I recalled 
“They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” 

The world was dark outside when 
I realized that I had been sitting alone 
and dreaming for hours. Just me 
and that little tin Army trunk and 
pleated trousers, and knitced sweater 
and Sam Browne Belt. The lovely 
face of his sweetheart was smiling at 
me from the picture pasted in the top 
of his trunk. I smiled back at her, 
lifted my hand in salute and said 
aloud “Thumbs up, little girl! All 
will be well.” 


Cubbing Plans for 


Farm Boys 


WE’VE ALREADY offered a plan for farm 
boys to become Scouts. Now here’s help for 
the boys from nine through eleven. There are 
four plans for this group: Rural Pack, Den 
Within Town Pack, Neighborhood Den, and 
Lone Cub. Use the blank below and your 
Scout Skipper will do the rest. Let’s go! 


Please send me complete information for membership in— 


(1 RURAL C1 NEIGHBORHOOD 
PACK DEN 

I 

De FO ER OER eB ay, RR ae 


Put a check mark by the organization you are interested in, paste on a post card, and 
mail to Scout Skipper, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala 


(J DEN WITHIN 1 LONE CUB 
TOWN PACK PLAN 
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“The Dixie Yodeler’—Zeke Clem- 
ents, strumming his guitar on 
WSM’s show, “Grand Ole Opry.” 


Radio Ramblings 


By ANNE MACDONALD 


(Times given are Eastern War Time.) 


. you have a steady nerve and can 
“take it,” listen to “Lights Out,” 
the horror series heard over CBS 
each Tuesday night at 8:00... . Ap- 
pearing from time to time in NBC’s 
“Cavalcade of America,” Madeleine 
Carroll is entertainment director of 
the United Seamen’s Service. . . . Bill 
Goodwin, announcer on the Burns 
and Allen show, admits he sometimes 
still has “mike fright.” ... 


SPOTLIGHT Bands, on Blue 
Network every night except Sunday, 
at 9:30, brings the top swing and 
sweet combinations on the air to 
listeners, and each band plays from 
a different camp. The program has 
already traveled over 50,000 miles in 
a few weeks. ... Amos ’n’ Andy have 
just passed the 4,000-scripts mark. ... 


EUGENE Ormandy and the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra are heard each 
Friday over MBS, at 2:30 p.m... . 
Next time you write your favorite 
radio star for an autographed photo, 
it will cost you a dime. Stars en- 
dorsing the campaign are to charge 
that sum and turn it over to the 


USO:...5% 
FOR GOOD listening of a Sun- 


day afternoon, tune to Conductor 
Andre Kostelanetz and _ Violinist 
Albert Spalding, heard over CBS 
from 4:30 to 5:00... . Tuesday night 
is a star-studded evening for every 
radio fan. Just turn the switch on, 
and settle down to listen to Bob 
Hope, Fibber McGee and Molly, 
Ginny Simms, Red Skelton, Burns 
and Allen, and Al Jolson. ... 





Our Platform Richer lands for ev- 

ery farm. ® A home 
of beauty, comfort and convenience for 
every family. ® A “Blue Ribbon Farm 
Family” in every home. © Modern 
equipment for every worker. © Club 
work and vocational training for every 
child. © Every crop from purebred seed; 
every animal from a purebred sire. ® 
Support of farm organizations, farm and 
home agents, and rural cooperative pro- 
grams by every family, ® “Equality 
for Agriculture” in every form of legis- 
lation, taxation, and education. ® “Full 
gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and 
feed barns to insure a good living at 
home plus at least two money crops and 
an important cash income from cows, 
hogs, or hens” as the business policy of 
every farmer. © A love of country 
community, of church and school and 
Sunday school, of country things and 
country sports and recreations, of books 
and music and art to enrich and enno- 
ble life for every individual. 

















Food Power 


We can’t have 
MANPOWER 
without 
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BULLETS FROM PULLETS! England and Rus- 
sia look to us for eggs as well as planes and bombs. 
We can’t have too many! Too few—and our fighters, 
workers, and our allies go hungry. Every egg your 
hens can produce is a bullet for a German or a Jap 
... and that’s no military secret. 





Photo from Acme 


GOOD CHOW! Plenty of good food puts the fight 
into our soldiers, sailors, marines, and keeps our 
Allies strong. Food from your farm gives these 
husky American boys what they need to smash the 
Axis. Keep our food power high. 


MILK IS A MUST] Milk is almost the perfect 
food. Food power makes manpower — and that’s 
what victory depends on. Our manpower must save 
the civilized world. Every man, woman, and child 
on dairy farms can help. Every day’s work saves 
American lives and brings victory nearer. 
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Photo from Acme 
“MARINES HAVE LANDED!” 

How would you like this on an empty stomach? American 

marines swarm ashore to blast the Japs. The best fed 

fighters win. Next to fighting, producing food for fighters 

is our biggest job, because our boys must be the best fed 

boys in the world. Food for Freedom! 
















States Department of Agriculture published by 
the Chilean Nitrate Educational Bureau, Inc., 
in furtherance of the Nation's food production 
program. Publication of this report in this space 
does not constitute endorsement by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of any com- 
mercial product. 


THE NITRATE SITUATION 


In 1943 the available nitrogen supply will have to 
be used with utmost efficiency in accord with our 
national agricultural war program. 

Distribution and allocation of all inorganic nitrogen 
materials are in the hands of the 
War Production Board whose main 
objective is to make them go as far 
as possible. Supplies probably will 
be available earlier than last year. 
Distribution will be made in a fair 
and orderly manner with due regard 
for the relative importance of food, 

















Food for Freedom . . the Spirit of 1943 
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fiber, and vegetable oil crops to our war program. 
Despite the limited nitrogen supply, it is hoped 
there will be as many tons of mixed fertilizer 
this season as last, and that a _ proportionate 


quantity of nitrogen materials will 
be available for top and side- 
dressing. This year, in order to 
meet the essential requirements, 
it is necessary that nitrogen be 
used when and where it will do 
the most good in advancing our 
total war effort. 






Photo from Georgia Extension Service 


MEET THE MEAT CHALLENGE! Our mini- 
mum military and lend-lease needs for °43 are 614 
billion lbs. Supplies for civilians will be 17% 
billion pounds and demand 21 billion, leaving a 
shortage of 31% billion. Produce all the meat you 
can. A few extra hogs will help you do your part. 








EAR Young Southerners: 
First off, let me suggest that 
you make all your Christmas 
presents this year War Stamps. You 
can buy them for as little as 10 cents, or 
spend as much as you tike. . . . It’s hard 
to resist s‘veets between mez ils, but may 
be you'll do without them if you 
read Dr. Washburn’s health talk. 
Speaking of health, we know of 3 
grammar school —a good one, 
where 





too — 
less than one-third of the boys 
passed the Army physical exam a doctor 
took time enough to give them. And 
then you can be sure they got to work 
on themselves! .. . Incidentally, did you 
notice the comment on our editorial 
page last month by Dr. Sevringhaus? 
He drew a few amazing conclusions 
on the effects of alcohol. ... 

It might be a good idea to fireproot 
your Christmas tree this year. The 
U.S.D.A, in Washington has a leaflet 
called “Fireproofing Christmas Trees.” 
You can get it just by writing them for 
Leaflet 193. Sincerely, 


ads OF 


Christmas Since you'll want to 
Cards be practica: with 
both Christmas 
cards and gifts this 
year, what’s more sensible than to make 
them yourself? 

Really handsome cards can be block 
printed. Linoleum blocks 3x3 inches 
are about 7 cents each. One tube of oil 
color (or a quick-drying enamel) at 10 
cents will be enough, and one sheet ot 
good paper big enough for 16 to 24 
cards, about 25 cents. 

Draw your design carefully on thin 
paper (see sketch on this page). Then 
turn face down and trace on block. Use 
sharp knite or block cutting tools and 
cut close -to tracing. Cut away portions of block 
which are to be white. Apply oil colors smoothly to 
block and press firmly on some scrap paper. This 
may have to be done several times before you learn 
how much color to use. Mary Dillard 





You'll be staying around home this 
year to celebrate New Year’s Eve, 
instead of riding into town on 
those precious tires. Why not call 
in the gang so you can see the old year out and the 
New Year in together? If there’s a good fiddler in 
the neighborhood and your mother doesn’t mind 
the wear and tear on the floor, there’s nothing livelier 
than a square dance. Since it’s so soon after Christ- 
mas, how about fruit cake and hot chocolate? 
For more ideas on a New Year’s Eve party, look 
on pages 97 and 98 in your Community Handbook 


Ring Out 
the Old! 
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Even “Pal” is doing his bit to spread Christmas cheer. 


\Coimslioonts 


The December night was chilly, 
winter definitely in the air; but 
some creatures of the wild were 
not asleep. The mournful 
“Who-o-o-! Who!” of the barred (hoot) owl came 
from the surrounding wooded patches, sending 
shuddery shivers up spines 

“Guess he’s hunting somebody’s chicken roost. 

“He may catch a chicken now and then,” a young 
lad defended. “Maybe one to dozens and dozens of 
mice, rats, and other harmful creatures.” 

The youth knew his birds and was able to cast 
aside his old prejudices against these feathered 
friends of the dark. “Like the owls, mice and rats 
have nighttime habits,” he continued. “They’re 
astir after dark. Flying on noiseless wings, owls can 
swoop down, surprise-like, on these sharp-eared crea 
tures and get em nearly every time. Seldom do we 


December 
Night 


“"WHEN THE MOON COMES OVER THE MOUNTAIN 


Beloved over the country by young and old, radio singer and philosopher Kate Smith sends this Christmas 


greeting of good 
asm for all helpful causes, 


EAR Boys and Girls: 

i I hope all of you have a very Merry Christ- 
mas. Christmas this year will be a different kind, 
with the world at war. Most of us won't be able 
to have the wonderful family reunions, with our 
brothers, fathers, uncles, and friends overseas 
and at camps in distant parts of this courftry. 
And we won't be able to have all the presents 
we want either. Lots of the things we would like 
to have will not be made now because the material 
is being put into guns, tanks, and other war 
equipment. Still, we would rather have it that 
way now. 

If your father is away from home, or you have 
older brothers who are away fighting for their 
country or working in factories to keep our Army 
supplied, then you should try to be particularly 
brave and cheerful so that your mother will nor 


Miss Smith is, herself, 











cheer in wartime to all Young Southerners. 
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Known for her boundless energy and enthusi- 


a symbol of the merry spirit of the Yuletide holidays 


be lonesome for them. Or if you have a neighbor 
whose sons are all away, plan to pay her a call 
on Christmas — perhaps you could go by her 
house on Christmas Eve and sing carols. Maybe 
some of your friends in school aren’t going to 
be very happy, so do what you can to cheer them 
up, and share with them. 

And the money you have been saving for all 
those Christmas presents—well, maybe you could 
put some of it into War Stamps. That will help 
finish this war quickly so that very soon we can 
go back to the old peacetime Christmas seasons 
we used to have. 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, 


Ate hel 






























see owls when it is bright daytime.” 

“What makes owls stare, turn their 
heads so oddly to look around?” he 
was asked. 

“Their eyes do not revolve in their 
he replied, “so owls raturally 
must turn their heads to see in various 
directions. The arrangement of their 
teathers makes them look staring.” 

The hoot (barred) owl is known by 
its “wh-o-o-!” calls. The short-eared 
and long-eared owls have ear-tufts some- 
what horns; the former 
sometimes go hunting in daytime. The 
barn owl, called also monkey-faced owl, 
is a mottled gray-white bird, with a 
triangular face, often piercing the night 
with a wild scream. 

A small boy, spending the night in 
my home, turned his pocket inside out, 
when a screech owl began to sing in the 
cedars outside. Asked why he did that, 
he replied: “To make that owl hush!” 

And so the remedies go—knotted 
handkerchiefs, crossed sticks, squeezed 
fingers, knotted sheet corners, etc.—all 
supposed to stop the wavering, tremu- 
lous song. Actually, it’s good luck— 
for he’s after mice and other harmful 
rodents. The little singer is fidgety, 
moves about often a habit which 
makes such absurd devices seem to work 
effectively. Herbert Wendell Austin. 


“What It 
Takes” 


sockets,” 





resembling 











A rough cow pasture, 
through which ran 
the path to the school- 
house on the hill, 

stone wall, a little boy in the usual 
hurry, and a sprained ankle form the 
first clouds on our story’s horizon. The 
ankle grew steadily worse and erysipelas 
took hold, resulting in the amputation 
of the leg just below the knee. This 
was but a prelude to the still darker 
days ahead as the courageous lad took 
to crutch, and eventually an artificial 
limb, to return to childish games and -sports as best 


he might. 


His tather had taught him many woodland 
secrets — how to fish, hunt, and trap. From his 
grandmother he had learned to appreciate and love 
Nature’s beauties among animals, flowers, and wild 
plant life—a study that became his life’s work. 

Came the tateful August of 1883. The boy was 
the proud owner of a gun of his own, a present from 
his father. Twelve days later the two went hunting 
together. A bit fatigued, the boy, at his father’s sug- 
gestion, sat down under a tree, while the chase con- 
tinued. Then came the report of -he father’s gun, 
echoed by the scream of the boy—and the light went 
out of his eyes but not out of his life. August 12, 
1883 was the last day he ever saw the sunrise, his 
family, and the wonders of Nature. 


That boy was Clarence Hawkes, beloved natural- 
ist, writer, lecturer of Hadley, Mass. Though blind 
for the past 59 years he has lived a much fuller life 
than the majority who are not so handicapped. His 
several books bear out his own philosophy of how 
precious it is to be a boy for 14 years and to be a man 
all the rest of your life, through such grim odds. 
Every boy and girl should read Hitting the Dark 
Trail, Mr. Hawkes’ own story of his life. He has 
proved he has “what it takes.” H. O. Coffey 





You can make your own 
Yuletide cards this year 
—beautiful and with 
a personal touch. 
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TO OUR 






FARM MACHINE CUSTOMERS 


the 1943 Farm Equipment Limitation Order, fixing 

the amount of farm machinery which can be man- 
ufactured between November 1, 1942, and October 31, 
1943. As this new order drastically affects the ability 
of the International Harvester Company to supply 
machines to its farmer customers, we feel that a brief 
statement is necessary in order that you may plan your 
future operations far enough in advance to safeguard 
the nation against any serious interruption in the Food- 
for-Freedom program. 


New Machines Cut to ONE- FIFTH 


The purpose of the 1943 Limitation Order is to limit 
the entire farm equipment industry to produce for 
American farmers during 1943 not more than 20 per 
cent, or one-fifth, of the amount of new equipment 
that was built in 1940. 

The government has further adopted the policy of 
concentrating this limited production for 1943, insofar 
as possible, with smaller manufacturers. The 1943 


Te: War Production Board on October 20 issued 





ships, planes, and weapons of war. Only the govern- 
ment could decide a question of such far-reaching im- 
portance. 


Harvester’s Wartime Pledge 


Our company, of course, is keenly aware of the 
shortages of manpower and equipment with which 
farmers in many sections of the country are contend- 
ing. Much has already been done by resourceful farm- 
ers and many patriotic groups to overcome these - 
handicaps. Governmental agencies are undertaking to 
deal further with the problem. We are sure that the 
farmers of the nation will make every effort to pro- 


duce the food required in 1943. 


The International Harvester Company desires to 
state clearly that it will cooperate earnestly with the 
government’s 1943 Limitation Order. We pledge anew 
to the farmers that we shall do our utmost, within 
these limitations, to help them with their equipment 


problems in 1943. 
We can be of greatest help to our farmer customers 


. Limitation Order therefore provides that preference in every community by continuing to supply them with 
on shall be given to manufacturers on the basis of their repair parts and services for the McCormick-Deering 
ial size. A group consisting of the smallest manufacturers equipment on which they have relied for so many years. 
est has the smallest cut in production, a second group of The 1943 Limitation Order permits production of sub- 
small to medium-size manufacturers comes next, and stantially the same volume of repair parts as produced 
nd the larger companies have the largest cut in production. in 1942. Harvester will continue to produce repair 
se The result is that the 1943 Limitation Order stops parts up to the limitations of the order and available 
‘Ad production completely on the great majority of the materials, and will do everything in its power to help 
farm machines heretofore manufactured by Interna- the McCormick-Déering dealers maintain the best serv- 
a tional Harvester. On a comparatively few machines ice facilities possible under wartime conditions. 
om we are permitted to continue production on a severel 
ng pata! ani It means that = company’s 1943 a Put New Life in Your Old Machines! 
1B: duction will fall substantially below the 20 per cent of The owners of McCormick-Deering machines can 
- 1940 average for the whole industry. On a tonnage perform a patriotic service by ordering needed parts 
oak basis, our company’s 1943 production of new machines and arranging for service to keep their existing equip- 
12, will be only 14 per cent of 1940, and 12 per cent on the ment in use for the longest possible time, thereby sav- 
his 1941 output. Other companies similarly classified as ing steel and other materials for war manufacture. 
large manufacturers will be similarly affected. McCormick-Deering dealers will make every effort, 
fe? within the restrictions imposed on them, to carry ade- 
inc uate stocks of repair parts and maintain service men 
a All Equipment to Be Rationed for that purpose. This naa make it possible for our 
sea As you have been previously advised by the United customers to continue using the machines with whose 
nan States Department of Agriculture, this small amount design, performance and quality they are familiar, and 
Ids. of new equipment will be rationed to farmers, under to maintain their farm production at the highest pos- 
“i a rationing system established by the Department of sible levels under the circumstances. 
as 


ley 


Agriculture. 

The 1943 production program was adopted by the 
War Production Board, in cooperation with other gov- 
ernmental war agencies, as a part of its plan to curtail 
use of steel and other critical materials so as to in- 
crease the amounts available for the production of 


For your country and your peace of mind, check over 
your machines and tools. Make sure that you order all 
parts and service work in time for the job ahead! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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“Your Ma and me figured 
a man deserves a gun” 





“*Bill, you did a man-sized job 


farming that patch of ground all 
by yourself this year. Yes, and 
doing that volunteer war work 
after school, too. We're proud 
of you, and we figured a little 
something special was called for. 
So I'm turning over one of my 
rifles to you. 


ee 


You're going to have a lot of 
fun with that gun, and I know 
you'll take good care of it just as 
I have. There’s plenty of rabbits 
on the south forty and plenty of 
squirrels on the hickory ridge. 

“But there’s more than fun to 
owning a gun, remember. On a 
farm it’sa mighty important piece 
of equipment.” 








The part guns play 


To pioneering American farmers 
a gun meant a provider of food 
and a guardian of security. And 
today, of course, a gun is both a 
means of recreation and a pro- 
tection against pests and pred- 
ators. 

A farm boy, in fact, made the 


first Remington ... more than a. 


century and a quarter ago. Since 
then it has been our privilege to 
supply America’s farmers and 
hunters with ever-improved arms 
and ammunition. That is the job 
we are going back to when vic- 
tory and peace are won... and 
we know that many boys who 
learned gun fundamentals in farm 
meadows are helping immeasur- 
ably to speed that day. 





Make them last! 


Take good care of your guns and 
ammunition. Keep your guns 
clean and in good mechanical 
shape. Wipe them occasionally 
with an oily rag to prevent rust- 
ing. A gun properly cared for 
will last indefinitely. Remove un- 
used shells from the pockets of a 
wet hunting coat and from your 
car. Store your ammunition in a 
cool, dry closet, locker or cabi- 
net—not in a hot attic or damp 
cellar. Remember, ammunition 
properly stored stays good for 
years. Remington Arms Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Remington 
CUPON 



































Forest Hertel, Leon County, Tex., wins 
$1 in War Stamps with a battleship. 

First drawing prize, $2.50 in War 
Stamps, goes to Hal Siler, Chatham 
County, N. C., for his “Street Loafer.” 


Y. S. Letter Corner 


E HAD very little fruit on our 
farm, so my brother and I de- 
cided to start an orchard. Father 
plowed in the back of our yard, and 
we found eight healthy-looking peach 
scions, several scuppernong grapes, 
and other shoots from apple and pear 
trees. We expect this to be a No. |] 
orchard by 1945, and it cost us noth- 
ing but our work. Franklin Guthrie, 
Halifax County, Va. 


FATHER and I made 
a house for Mother’s can- 
ned food, two cribs, and 
are now building a hall 
and repairing the kitch- 
en. We made and plant- 
ed a fall vegetable gar- 
den and a flower garden, 
built two new henhouses 
and a large chicken yard, 
and are now raising 





place from an old well curb, new cab- 
inets for the kitchen, lawn chairs, and 
rose-vine frames. Lanell Grainger, 


Carroll County, Ga. 


I HELPED take care of the young 
trees in our orchard, make curtains 
and little furnishings for the house, 
take care of the vineyard, can plums, 
jelly, pepper, and peaches, help with 
the housework every day, move 
boards and nails for the 
men who are fixing our 
house, make my own 
clothes, and have plant- 
ed a flower garden. 

Bonnie Foshee, 
Faulkner County, Ark. 


LAST YEAR, I didn’t 
try very hard to have a 
garden, but it’s different 
this year. I’m going to 


poultry. We have also raise a sure-enough “‘vic- 

built a horse stall with a “Merry Christmas” tory garden.” [ also in- 

loft for hay. says Veola Savage, tend to raise some chick- 
Grundy County, 


Emma Holcombe, 
Choctaw County, Ala. 


IN THIS year of emergency, I 
grew a year-round vegetable garden, 
cooked well balanced. appetizing 
meals, and canned over 550 quarts of 
food. This cut our food bLiil, and left 
what was in the stores for service men 
and people who don’t farm. Father 
bought more cows and improved his 
stock. We now have 400 chickens, 
and I helped father build them good 
houses. I am keeping complete rec- 
ords of our farm expenses and profits. 

Ida Mae Lane, 
Gilchrist County, Fla. 


I “SPRUCED up” my ropm with 
rag rugs and a dressing table made 
of orange crates and covered with 
pink chenille like my curtains and 
bedspread. I painted my bed and 
put wandering jew on the dresser. 
From scraps I made a radio. table. 


Daddy and I built an outdoor fire- 


Tenn., and wins $1 
in War Stamps. 


ens. Much of their feed 
will be left-over scraps 
from the table, with corn 
added later. Vergie E. Gillespie, 
Greenbrier County, W. Va. 


WE, AS 4-H’ers, must fight as we 
have never fought before. We must 
plan better and use our heads more. 
We will set our club standards to 
cooperate with the Food Administra- 
tion by producing and saving foods 
and thus help the Government raise 
money necessary to carry on this fight 
for freedom. Aldean Godwin, 

Florence County, S. C. 


[ HELPED Mother paper and 
paint the inside of our house and 
paint the kitchen table and chairs. 
Dad and I built a cabinet in our 
kitchen and helped Mother build a 
flower box just outside the kitchen 
windows. I planted petunias in this 
box. Jimmie Freshour, 

Scott County, Mo. 





? ae 
Tention ! 


IT’S: CHILLY. isn’t. it? 


make an evening at home more pleasant than ever, 


There’s a leaflet here to 


and some suggestions for parties for the holiday 


season. 


[] Riddles and Puzzles 

[] Games for All Occasions 

C] Making Victory Book Ends 
(1 New Year’s Party 


RE ERNE AE Ee CARE Rey ORE A AT 


[] Make Your Own Jewelry 
C) Making a Model Glider 
0) A Merry Christmas Party 


hk Gio Sree SESE: .....:ncknncnansonnneonontien™ 


To order, check leaflets desired, fill out coupon, and send 3 cents in stamps or money 
for each leaflet checked to Young Southerners Department, The Progressive Farmer, a 
office nearest vou—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh 


Any one will serve you 
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Many boys and girls have actually whit- 
tled their way through school at Berry, 
selling their products to visitors. 


Whittling for Fun and Profit 


big: whittlers or wood carvers at Berry Schools, Mount Berry, Ga., get 
fun as well as money from their work. Ideas come from material on 
the campus. The school keeps many kinds of animals for study in agricul- 
tural work. They make their figures and animals from cedar, sugar pine, 


mahogany, poplar, and walnut. 


And they follow these few simple rules to get the best results from whit- 
tling: (1) Take your time if you want to get proportion; (2) keep the knives 
you work with sharp, and see that they fit well in the palm of your hand, and 
(3) cut with the grain of the wood, or across it. 


This “cat family” shows the three big stages in carving an animal or a 
figure. First (at left) is the blank, cut with hand saw from a good 
piece of wood. Next is the half-finished stage. No part of the animal 
is finished until satisfactory proportions are reached. Then sandpaper 


gives a smooth, scratchless surface. 


Last, the wood is polished with 


three coats.of wax. The grain of the wood must run up and down. 





What 4-H’ers Did in °42 


ROM making over old clothes to 

collecting millions of pounds of 
scrap metal, Southern 4-H’ers have 
turned over their 1942 efforts to 
helping win the war. 

In South Carolina, more than half 
of the club members have contribut- 
ed extra farm labor. All have helped 
with scrap campaigns, and_ have 
bought $300,000 worth of War 
Stamps and Bonds. Club members 
have participated in fire prevention, 
repairing farm machinery and home 
equipment, first aid or home nurs- 
mg courses, acting as air raid 
wardens and spotters. 

Alabama’s Victoriaides—nearly 4,- 
000 of them—have taken the lead in 
1942’s 4-H program. More than 
100,000 4-H’ers in the state have 
taken part in the garden: projects, 
and more than a million and a haif 
quarts of fruits or vegetables have 
been canned. They’ve vought $150,- 
000 worth of Stamps and Bonds. 

The increase over 1941 in number 
of gardens cared for by Kentucky 
club members is about 300 per cent. 
Hog, beef, and sheep projects have 
been stressed because of their im- 
portance in wartime. At one camp, 
170 4-H’ers invested all their spend- 
ing money in War Stamps. Ken- 
tucky 4-H’ers have collected 1,000,- 
000 pounds of scrap rubber and 7, 
000,000 pounds of scrap metal. 

More than 11,000,000 pounds of 
scrap metal have been collected by 
Georgia 4-H’ers, and Ware County 
4-H’ers alone were responsible for 
one million pounds of it. The state’s 
4-H boys and girls are canning food, 
setting out trees, helping neighbors, 
pooling transportation, making over 


clothes, protecting forests, and doing 
Red Cross sewing. 

In Texas 50,000 4-H boys and girls 
have helped relieve the labor short- 
age. They've collected 20,000,000 
pounds of scrap metal and 2,000,000 
pounds of rubber. Besides buying 
nearly $400,000 worth of War 
Stamps and Bonds, they’ve sold over 
$60,000 worth. Girls are nearing the 
two million mark in quarts of food 
canned, cured, dried, or brined. 

West Virginia’s activities were (1) 
Feeding the Family, (2) Victory 
campaigns, (3) county and_ state 
camps, and (4) health. The 23,000 
4-H’ers have salvaged a _ million 
pounds of scrap metal, bought War 
Stamps, repaired equipment, taken 
Red Cross first aid courses. 

Victory pigs, beef cattle, peanuts 
for oil, fire prevention, improved 
nutrition, screened homes—these are 
the high lights of Florida’s 4-H year. 
Nearly every one of the 15,000 mem- 
bers has grown a home garden and 
has bought War Stamps and Bonds. 

A shift from less vital activities 
characterized Mississippi's year. The 
usual State Club Congress has given 
way to other affairs more in tune with 
war activities.. One-third of the 75,- 
000 4-H’ers in the state have garden 
projects. Now a campaign is under 
way to organize a 4-H Fire Patrol 
in every neighborhood. 

Louisiana 4-H membership has in- 
creased nearly one-third over last 
year. Greatest increases were in dairy 
calf, garden, poultry, pig, and can- 
ning projects. 350 bred Jersey heif- 
ers and over 500 purebred gilts have 
been placed with new club members. 
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buy carelessly 
the Axis is pleased 


If you want to start getting back at the Axis, buy 
longer-lasting things! 

When you do that, the things you buy won’t need 
to be replaced so soon. Less material, less machine 
time, less labor are absorbed by you; more of all three 
is available against the Axis. 


Buying for longer service not 
only provides you with better 
value; it.conserves importantly 
for Uncle Sam. It happens to be 
one more way for you to help 





your country win. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


For 54 years the name 





“Exide” has symbolized 






dependability, long life. 






WHEN IT’S AN EXIDE YOU START 
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STRETCH 


BATTERY LIFE 
Get 


CARE AND CONSERVATION 
Service 


replace with a 


DELCO BATTERY 


Delco batteries are available for every make and 
model automobile, as well as for trucks, buses, trac- 
tors and commercial vehicles. They are sold by 34,000 
dealers under the direction of United Motors Service. 


propuct of Delco-Remy 


DELCO-REMY SUPPLIES MANY VITAL PRODUCTS 
FOR AMERICA'S LAND, SEA AND AIR FORCES 








MENTION THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


It is always well to mention The Progressive Farmer when you write for catalogs 
or price lists trom an advertiser—but the most important time of all is when you 
place your order. That is the time when our magazine must be mentioned if you 
are to get the protection of our advertising guarantee. Just say, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” or “I am writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer.’ 


Sometimes a reader writes for an advertiser's catalog and then forgets to mention 
us when he orders goods from the catalog, when as a matter of fact it is much more 
important to mention our magazine then than when requesting the catalog. 


You are protected and insured by our advertising guarantee if you mention The 
Progressive Farmer at the time you place your order with any Progressive Farmer 
advertiser. And please do this at that time though you may have already men- 
tioned our magazine in previous correspondence 














ANE’S house is yet too young tor 

Christmas memories, but Jane’s 
family has many of them. The chil- 
dren of the family for a generation 
or two have always been taught to go 
around the family circle with gifts 
even when there were only a few 
hoarded nickels and dimes to be 
spent. Many gifts had to be made, 
but there were always a lot of in- 
expensive things to give, such as 
“pomanders,” crocheted washcloths, 
tissue paper shaving pads with wall- 
paper covers (that was before the 
day of cleansing tissues), pen wipers 
made of scraps, baskets of pine cones 
to burn on the open fire, gayly deco- 
rated jars of jelly anc preserves, a 
five-cent candy walking cane, and a 
lot of other goodies. 


Jane’s family gets a lot of fun from 
wrapping attractively those goodies 
out of the kitchen. In other years, 
they. have rolled a piece of lovely old 
linen around a mailing tube to keep it 
free from wrinkles and then covered 
it with pink-and-white striped paper, 
placing the tube corner-wise so that 
the stripes go ’round and ’round like 
a stick of peppermint candy; deco- 
rated a basket of red apples with 
nandina berries and leaves; and tied 
“pomanders” in red Cellophane or 
tissue paper. 


They made the latter from small 
oranges or apples by inserting cloves 
all over and close enough together 
to hide the fruit. 
Hung in a clothes 
closet or placed in a 


» 
* \% dresser drawer, they 
hold their fragrance 
for years. Jane’s family has also 


found that tying white flat boxes 
with gay-colored yarn or zephyr 
thread is a grand way to use up odd 
bits of these materials. 


Jane has proved chat a “wonder 
bag” is a most welcome gift for a 
shut-in or a person who has to spend 
Christmas in a hospital. She makes 
it from a glazed chintz shoe bag 
and crams each pocket full of tiny 
packages to be opened at certain 
hours every day throughout Christ 
mas week. It is fastened on the side 
of the invalid’s bed within easy reach, 
and cards on the pockets tell when 
they are to be opened. 


Some small things that can go in 
the wonder bag are: a package of 
cleansing tissue, a small box of tal- 
cum powder, a cake of sweét-smell- 
ing soap, chewing gum, a gay Christ- 
mas handkerchief, and other tiny 
useful things to meet the needs of 
your shut-in friend—man, woman, 


or child. 


Ghristmas Comes 


—To the House That 
Jane Built 


By LILLIAN L. KELLER 


Both children and grown-ups love 
apple Santa Clauses for favors 
at the Christmas dinner table. Jane 
makes Santa from a bright red apple 
and gives him a marshmallow face, 
clove or cinnamon drop features, 
cranberry and raisin arms, and cot- 
ton whiskers. 


She wraps red and green hard 
candies or gum drops in Cellophane, 
ties them with a crisp red ribbon, and 
thus has a tiny Christmas corsage for 
the woman guests or a boutonniere 
for the men. Sometimes she uses a 
pine cone as a place-card holder. She 
ties the card around the cone with 
ribbon or a small wire. A tiny red 
birthday candle may be fastened on 
the place card so the guest may light 
the candle with a 
match placed close 
by, and make a 
Christmas wish. 

Nothing makes a 
prettier centerpiece 
for her Christmas 
table than a large 
evergreen wreath 
placed flat on a round mirror with a 
huge red candle in the center. But 
silvered pine cones, evergreens, and 
blue cedar berries in a silver bowl 
also make a lovely table decoration. 
So do ivy sprays, privet berries, crape 
myrtle. pods, or evergreen sprays 
which have been silvered with alum- 
inum paint or dipped into a cooked 
starch paste, and while wet, sprin- 
kled with artificial snow, and com- 
bined with Christmas tree balls in 
blue and silver. 





Jane’s family has always enjoyed a 
Jack Horner Christmas pie, made of 
a round dishpan covered inside and 
out with red crape paper and filled 
with tiny favors or gifts for every 
member of the Christmas dinner 
party. The top crust may be white 
paper crinkled around the edge artd 
cut in slits to look like wedges of 
pie. A red ribbon (or red for ladies, 
green for the men) tied to each pres- 
ent is extended from the inside of 
the pie to the owner’s place at the 
table. “When the pie is opened,” 
everyone has fun looking at the ten- 
cent presents and reading aloud the 
poems, silly verses, and jokes on the 
cards before the meal begins. 


Aunt Het Says— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1942, by Publishers Syndicate) 


I don’t care how much 
a woman dresses up. One 
look tells you whether she 
took a whole bath or 
skimped. 

I’m glad Pa takes his 
bath Saturday night. 
Feelin’ so clean and dif- 
ferent on Sunday morn- 
ing ‘eileas him think it’s a pious feelin’ 





I wish I had Clara’s vanity. When folks 
stare at her she feels complimented, but 
always think something has busted. 


Cousin Henry didn’t have time to help 
sell Bonds. It keeps him busy tellin’ folks 
how everybody is failin’ to do their duty. 
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Mistakes I Made 


“) MADE a mistake in marrying,” writes 
many a letter that comes to this depart- 
ment... while perhaps just as many 
write, “I made a mistake by not marrying.” 
It all depends on what the circumstances 
are... or should we say on “who” the 
circumstances are? .. . Next month: “Some 
After-Marriage Mistakes.” 


Married Without Love— ( $ 2.50 
Prize). As hundreds of other girls have 
done, I married just to keep the world from 
knowing my heart was broken. I knew 
a man who made plenty of money. He 
wanted to marry and wanted me because | 
was healthy and strong and a good fellow, 
not because I loved him or because he loved 
me. There was never a word of love men- 
tioned, except what the minister used in 
the ceremony. For 35 years I have paid 
for this mistake. My hair now 1s white 
but I still love my girlhood sweetheart 
even though he did break my heart. 

N. A. M. 


Didn’t Marry— $1.50 Prize). I failed 
to grasp love and happiness when both 
were mine for the taking. Now I am de- 
pendent on others who have families of their 
own. There just isn’t a place for a bachelor 
girl in other people’s homes. RK: ©. Ae. 

Mississip pt. 


Married Drinker— ($/ Prize). My 
greatest mistake was marrying a boy who 
drank, thinking love would change every- 
thing. He is kind to me but how it hurts 
to see our hard-earned money go for whis- 
key when we need so many things, not to 
mention the lonely nights by myself or the 
dangerous rides we take when he is intoxi- 
cated. Mrs. R. A., Georgia. 


Stranger—The greatest mistake I ever 
made was marrying a man I had known 
only a month. Three months after our 
wedding, he lett me, penniless, to go 
through pregnancy and childbirth alone. 

L. M., Texas 


Undecided—I refused an offer of mar- 
riage trom a good, true, honest, hard- 
working Christian man. He had a home 
and would have made me a living. I need 
a home but I think love should go with it 
and I wasn’t sure I loved, so I just refused. 
Now I am about to decide I made the mis- 
take of my life. Changeable, Arkansas. 


Wrong Man— The greatest misteke ot 
my life was loving the wrong man. Be- 
cause of this I am living in a little rented 
room when I could have had a lovely home 
in the same town. Women will give up 
all comforts and conveniences for this one 
power, love, but in this case it has brought 
only misery and suffering. Still to give up 
this great affection is not in my power. 
Sometimes I think I shall soon begin to 
hope t.e good angel comes to my rescue. 

Dollie, Virginia. 


“No” Once Too Often— A boy had 
been begging me to marry him ever since 
1 was 16, but J kept saying “no,” thinking 
maybe someone better would suddenly 
come along and carry me off to glory. 
Last year I said “no” once too often. He 
got tired waiting and married someone else. 
He now has a darling baby boy that might 
have been mine. And me? I am now 26, 
left alone. Folks call me an old maid and 
think I never had a chance. Could I have 
made a worse mistake? Polly, Tennessee. 


Too Young—at the age of 16, against 
the council of parents and the advice of 
friends, I quit school to be married. M\ 
husband was young, too, and we were both 
foolish, as young people are apt to be. Very 
soon there were three children and we 
are poor and not able to give them even 
the necessities. E. G., Louisiana 

Editor’s Note.—We do not print any let 
ter in this department without having the 
writers’ reai name and address, and we do 
not print the writers’ real initials 
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No’m, | don’t have a commission—- 
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we're all on straight salaries.” 
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Anti-aircraft cannon . . . automatic field 
guns . . . undisclosed instruments of aerial 
attack ... tank components... heavy-duty 
power plant assemblies . . . vital transport 
mechanisms—these are the six war assign- 
ments on which Pontiac is now engaged. Each 
differs from the other as night from day. 
Each offers its own complexities. Each de- 
mands specialized skill, specialized methods 
and specialized machines to achieve volume 
production at minimum cost with maximum 
speed... we are happy to report that even the 
most demanding requirements as to speed, 


quality and quantity are being met or exceeded. 





DIVISION OF 


pontiac’ 
GENERAL MOTORS 





ey VICTORY {S OUR BUSINESS 
VICTORY, 








BOYS! GIRLS! MEN! Colorful 
BIKES easily earned by persons 
eligible for certificate. See your Ration Board—-You may 
be qualified, then—-GIVE Away FREE Beautiful Art Pie- 
tures with well known White CLOVERINE Brand SALVE 
used for chaps and mild burns, easily sold to friends at 





catalog sent with first order. Bike sent express collect. 
Also choice of casn commission or other valuable premi- 
ums. Our 47th year. We are reliable. BE FIRST. 
Write today for order salve, pictures. and catalog to start. 
WILSON CHEM. CO., INC., Dept. 13-7, Tyrone, Pa, 
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To Those Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


Cigihle @ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in The Progressive Farmer is 
reliable. We guarantee that the purchase price of the article will be refunded 
or that satisfactory adjustment will be made if you buy any article adver- 
tised in this issue of The Progressive Farmer which is proved to have been 
fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must be 
submitted to us within one month after you order the article and you must 
mention The Progressive Farmer when placing your order. We cannot try k 
to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, 
because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; neither 
does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
RaveicH, N. C. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MeEMPHIs, TENN 
PPP L OLD P LIDS DDO & oe PLLDLDLG 
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Y HADN’T more’n opened this pa 

per when Marthy stopped me. 
“Land sakes,” she hollers, “Ain’t 
that purty?” 

As soon as I could push her hand 
out of the way so I could see what 
she was talkin’ about, I seen it my- 
self. It was the picture of all that 
fine meat done fixed and a hangin’ 
up. 

“Ain’t they got a fine lot of it?” 
says Marthy. “And all that sausage 
too? M-m-m! It makes me hungry 
to look at it. Say Bill Casper, when 
are you goin’ to kill a hog?” 

When Marthy starts callin’ me by 
name I generally know I better watch 
my step or it will soon be time to 
dodge. But her seemin’ to like the 
picture so much, I reckon kinder 
throwed me off guard. “I see where 
you can sell a live hog now for a good 
deal of money,” says I. “I thought 
maybe it might be best to sell the 
hog and buy what meat we want this 
year.” 

That must of been 
Fireworks the wrong thing to 
Started say. Something 


sure did touch off | 


the fireworks. “When did you ever 


start doin’ any thinkin’?” she hollers. 
“Who asked you to think anyhow? 
Do you know what one of them sides 
of meat would cost at the butcher 


shop in town? Do you know what 
the butcher would ask for one of 
them hams and him a weighin’ his 
big old hand in with it? And be- 
sides you can’t buy no ham at the 
butcher shop as good as we can put 
up since we got that thing to pump 
the stuff inside around the bone. 
And what would we do for backbone 
and spareribs? And souse-meat? 
“And you ain’t never seen no 
sausage as good as we can make with 
that new stuff you season with. I 
know what’s the matter with you, 
Bill Casper, you just want to get out 
of a little work. Who does all the 
work around here on hog-killin’ day, 





anyhow, with you gone by dinner 
time and leavin’ me with the chit- 
tlins and the lard and it’s only by the 
hardest I can get you to turn the 
sausage grinder after supper? But 
I don’t have no trouble gettin’ you to 
eat when I get it on the table.” 


All this time I was 
Martha Won’t tryin’ to figure 
Be Stopped out some way to 

stop her but I 
reckon I ain’t learned the trick yet. 
I begun turnin’ the pages in this 
paper and by accident, I guess, I hit 
the one where the woman with a 
hammer in her hand looks like she’s 
a tackin’ something on the wall. 
“Wait a minute,” hollers Marthy, “I 
want to see that. Now that is purty, 
ain’t it? And I wish you would look. 
For the price of a plow point you can 























STANDING BY YOU... 


HE 


ditioning till spring . . 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS! 


> INSPECT 
EQUIPMENT NOW! 


; Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Dept. 68, Tractor Division, Milwaukee, Wheende” ; 





has the watchful eye, the keen concern of a doctor for his patients. 
His fingers, black with grease perhaps, are sensitive to the pulse beat 
of farm machinery in his care. For well 
that the food supply for hundreds of men may depend on his skill in pre- 
paring your equipment for the grueling months ahead. 


There is only one thing he fears. What will happen if you put off recon- 
. if you wait for breakdowns in the field to order 
repairs? The waiting list may be long by that time, while the weeds choke 
out your crop. 


Have all your equipment checked over now, he suggests. Today is not 
too soon! Every Allis-Chalmers machine judged ‘Ready to Roll... — 
qualifies for the red-white-and-blue FARM COMMANDO eagle. 


Your Allis-Chalmers dealer takes special pride in the equipment he has 
sold, particularly the old-timers. For a reason close to his heart, he is pains- 
takingly fitting them for the task ahead. 


RACTOR DIVISION:-MILWAUKEE-JU. S. A. 
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SCRAP! 
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I have the following equipment for sale to someone who needs it: 
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”? 


READY TO ROLL! 


i Get a FREE Farm Commando 
& emblem for every machine in- 


Allis-Chalmers dealer. Watch 
for his Farm Commando school, 
in charge of factory-trained 
experts. High school ag classes, 
county and local officials are 





welcome! 


fix up a whole room. Now which 
one of them is purtiest?” Then be- 
fore I could open my mouth she 
hollers, “Oh, I ain’t askin’ you.” So 
I didn’t say anything. 

First thing you know I think I'll 
get Marthy interested in readin’ the 
ads in this paper. She started turn- 
in’ the sheets herself. “Ain’t that 
sweet?” says she when she come to 
the one where the Pa and Ma gives 
the fine-lookin’ boy the gun. “Even 
the dog looks like he knows what it’s 
all about. But I don’t see why they 
didn’t wait till he got through split- 
tin’ that stove wood. He'll never get 
it split now.” 

Then she hit the one where all 
the folks looks like they’re divin’ into 
something. “Lands sakes!” says she, 
“What’s a goin’ on here? Oh, I see. 
It looks to me like that’s a mighty 
little tub for anybody to be a divin’ 
into. And don’t nobody have to tell 
me them folks is goin’ to have some 
wet clothes to hang out on the line 
to dry. Turn the corner down on 
that page. I’m a goin’ to come back 
to that one and see what it says about 
that kind of soap. It must be pretty 
good or they wouldn’t be spendin’ 
money to tell everybody about it . 


“Who is that little 
fellow with the 
pumpkin on _ his 
head?” says she 
when we hit the page where Uncle 
Sam has got his gun out for some 
folks that’s tryin’ to break in. “Oh, 
Pll bet you it’s that Italian fellow 
Mussyleenee! Don’t nobody have to 
tell me who them other two are. 
Couldn’t nobody else but them look 
that mean. Now that’s just what 
them folks is tryin’ to do, ain’t it? 
They think we’ve got money over 
here and they aim to break in and 
take it. Well I’m helpin’ Uncle Sam. 
If he wants our old wore-out iron 
things, let’s get em together for him. 
And whatever he wants us to grow, 
let’s grow it. And we'll take what 
little money we’ve got and buy some 
of them Bonds too. Oh, did you see 
this? It says here in the ad they'll 
give you one of these pictures for 
nothing if you ask for it. Get your 
pencil and a postcard and write them 
folks for cartoon No. 27Z.” 

While I was a gettin’ the postcard 
and writin’ it, she got awful quiet. 
When I looked over and seen she had 
it open at them two pages with all 
the Christmas tricks, I knew the jig 
was up. , 

“You get yourself ready to kill 
that hog the very first day it’s cold 
enough,” she hollers. “I’m a goin’ 
to cure it just like the book in that 
ad says. Then I’m goin’ to sell one 
ham and one piece of sidemeat and 
enough sausage to buy myself a 
Christmas present.” 

I thought you might like to know 
I’ve changed my mind about sellin’ 
my hog. I’ve decided to kill. We 


Not Hard to 
Identify 


are goin’ to need some lard anyhow. 
Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


Seah 


“G’wan and move. I wanna take a look 
myself!” 
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Grandpa and Jim Talk Serap 


“Along Nature’s Trails” for Uncle Sam 


By H. O. COFFEY 


RANDPA Baker and Jim stood 
beside the rapidly mounting 
pile of junk on the public square. 

“It’s sure a whopper of a pile. 
Grandpa.” 

“That it is, Jim, and I’ve been 
thinking that instead of our lesson 
on how Mother Nature cares for her 
children in winter, we might see 
what we can find in this pile and 
what part it can play in helping 
Uncle Sam’s fighting men. What do 
you think of the idea?” 

“Fine, sir. I see some chings that 
we used to have around the house.” 

“Looks like a little of everything, 
my boy. This old flatiron was once 
the only kind of iron we had. It can 
be made into two steel helmets or 
30 hand grenades. Nine of them 
would turn out a 6-inch shell. I be- 
lieve that’s our old lawn mower over 
there, and the next cutting it does, 
we hope, will be through enemy 
ranks in the form of half a dozen 3- 
inch shells. Here’s a set of skid 
chains that will wind up as anti-air 
craft shells. That tire you’re stand- 
ing on will yield enough rubber for 
20 paratroopers’ boots or 12 gas 
masks. And this coil of garden hose, 
if there’s 25 feet of it, can go into 
making six spare tires for our planes. 


“Well, well, Jim, that’s a mighty 
familiar-looking bucket all by itself 
over there. Remember how we car- 
ried water to Tough Boy, when he 
was a calf, in that very pail? It'll go 
into bayonets now — three of ’em. 


Such items are valuable to the war 
effort, and it requires just 7,700 old 
buckets, pots, and pans to build one 
pursuit plane.” 

“Look over here, Grandpa — a 
mower, part of a tractor, and a hay- 
rake. They don’t look so bad either.” 

“They should have been repaired 
if possible, Jim, because they might 
have helped in growing crops to feed 
the boys. But since they’re here, let’s 
figure how they'll come out as a fin- 
ished product. Five of those rakes 
will supply steel for an armored 
car, the tractor will go a long way 
toward the manufacture of some 500 
machine guns, and .. dozen of these 
old mowers could become a 3-inch 
anti-aircraft gun.” 

“Look in this shed, Grandpa! 
How old do you suppose this car is?” 

“It is rather ancient but not too 
old for what’s left of it to do a real 
job. If used with an equal amount 
of pig iron, it will make more than 
16 17-mm. guns, or 27-mm. aircraft 
cannon, or 30 .50 caliber machine 
guns, or three 2,000-pound aerial 
bombs.” 

“Say, Grandpa, wouldn’t it be in- 
teresting to find out about some of 
the things they do with steel and 
how they’re done?” 

“Tt would, my boy. Suppose we 
think about this for a later chat. 
In the meantime, let’s remember this: 
Half of every tank, gun, ship, and 
submarine is made from scrap steel. 
We must keep the scrap coming in.” 


Grow Crape Myrtles From Cuttings 


| ae ploy of the great popularity 
of crape myrtles, subscribers are 
constantly asking how to propagate 
crape myrtles by means of cuttings. 
It is a good time now to give this 
information. For while cutting may 
be made any time after the wood is 
mature in the fall—say, any time 
from Nov. 15 to March 15—the pref- 
erence should probably be December. 
Furthermore, not only crape myr- 
tles but many other kinds of shrub- 
bery can be easily propagated by cut- 


tings—such as abelia, deutzia, pearl-. 


bush, goldenbell, hydrangea, spirea 
thumbergi, Amoor River privet, and 
roses. 

Here are rules to follow in making 
cuttings from crape myrtles or any of 
the other plants just mentioned: 

1. Cut limbs or branches 6 to 9 inches 
long from wood that grew the past season. 
2. Cut off just below a joint or leaf and 
Just above one. 


DARK 


3. Plant cuttings 8 to 12 inches apart in 
furrows or trenches 2% to 3 feet wide. 


4. Plant deep enough so the top of the 
cuttings will be just under or barely even 
with the surface; slant or lean cuttings at 
an angle of about 45 degrees. 


5. Pack the soil tightly about the cut- 
tngs, half or two-thirds of the way up, 
filling up the balance rather loosely. 

6. Cultivate the following summer to 
keep down weeds and grass just as for any 
other crop; good mulching will help. 

If cut properly and planted and 
good wood is used, a goodly per- 
centage of these cuttings will grow 
and in a year or two will be ready to 
plant wherever desired. In fact, many 
people who do not wish to put cut- 
tings in a trench or furrow before 
transplanting, simply set out the cut- 
tings where they wish them to stay 
and have very good luck if the re- 
quired mulching or cultivation is 
given. 


HILLS 


By Jesse Stuart 


Dark hills where all is silent save 
the sound 

Of cold December winds among 
the sedge, 

And chilled blue water mumbling 
underground 

And foxes barking by the high 
stone ledge— 

Dark hills where all is moonlight 
save the shadows 

Of bare December trees that stand 
like ghosts, 

With little dark 
frosted meadows 
here stumps of trees stand silent 

welcoming hosts. 


spots on the 


Dark hills forever in my flesh and 
blood 

That snow and sleet and rain can’t 
wash away, 

You give me poetry from thicker 
mud; - 

You built my body of a stalwart 
clay. 

You gave me muscled legs to use 
for climbing 

On paths of freedom in the wind 
and sun, 

And sights and sounds and dreams 
to use for rhyming; 

You gave me laurels I have never 
won! 
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Rely on the American farmer! He’s always come 
through, and he always will!—Producing the vital 
food our armies, our workers, our allies must have 
for Victory! And you, the farm-front fighter, can always Rely 
on Reliance for your dependable, long-wearing work clothes. 
Big Yank Shirts with elbow action sleeves and storm-proof 
cuffs—in cotton suedes, in wool and twill flannelettes in 
bright plaids. Big Yank trousers of whipcord, corduroy and 
covert. Sold by Big Yank dealers everywhere. Reliance also 
serves many of our country’s armed forces with Reliance- 
made Parachutes, Mechanics’ Suits, Jackets, Pants, Shirts and 
Underwear. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. * New York Office: 200 Fifth Ave. 


MAKERS OF Big Yank Work 
Clothing « Aywon Shirts «Y ankshire 

. Coats « Universal Pajamas « Happy 
Home and Kay Whitney Frocks 
‘ank Jr. Flannel Shirts for Boys 
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BIG BEN 


SAYS...FARM FOLKS PUT 
THE BUMP 1N BUMPER 





Goop WORK, Mr. Farmer. Your 
sons have marched away to join the 
armed forces. You’ve been short of 
help, short of equipment; but in spite 
of all this you’ve turned out in 1942 
the biggest Victory garden in history 
—a record bumper crop to help bump 
off our enemies. 


Big Ben is glad that he could lend 
a hand—by getting farm folks up on 
time. You may find it difficult to buy 
him these days because Westclox 
craftsmen, too, are doing their share 
to help win the war. But Big Ben 
wants you to know that he’s anxious 
to keep on the job, so if you are for- 
tunate enough to owna Big Ben now 
take good care of him and chances 
are he’ll see you faithfully through. 


WESTCLOX’ 


YW eal WESTCLOX, Division of General Time 
4a, Instruments Corp., La Salle- Peru, Ill. 
*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 














Read Our Advertising Columns 
for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You’l! 


save money by it. 











December Flower 


Tips 
By L. A. NIVEN 


N much of the South, Cape-jas- 

mines and other gardenias need 
protection from cold. A sheet cov- 
ering is all that is necessary in the 
Lower South, but above this line, 
more protection will be needed in 
most cases. A solid board frame on 
the side from which the prevailing 
winds come, a slatted frame on other 
sides and top, and a covering of heavy 
sheet or thin burlap over all this 
will serve the purpose. The cover- 
ing should be a foot or more above 


and beyond the 
top and_ outside 
leaves. 


Here is a good 
suggestion from 
Miss Elizabeth 
Penick of Vir- 
ginia: “At Christ- 
mastime, dig and 
box any flowering bulbs you have to 
spare, wrap them with color plates 
from flower catalogues, and send 
them to friends as Christmas gifts. 
This idea has saved me money, and 
I feel that that is equivalent to mak- 
ing money.” 

To grow new plants from such 
common shrubs as goldenbel’, spirea, 
deutzia, weigela, snowball, etc., make 
cuttings now, using well matured 
wood that grew the past season. Cut 
6 to 7 inches long, selecting twigs 





Regality, beauty, and 
cheer are combined in a 
pot of hyacinths on the 
window sill. 


about the size of a lead 
pencil or slightly smaller. 
Cut squarely across at 
the big end, just below 
a bud or joint, and at the 
little end make a sloping 
cut about a quarter of an 
inch above a joint or 
bud. Plant in the open 
in a trench or row, leav- 
ing only one bud above 


the surface of the 
ground, and use the 
leaves as a mulch. 

Now is the time to 


give such pruning as ts 
to be given to \ate-bloom- 
ing shrubbery, such as 
abelia. The early-bloom- 
ing kinds, suchas 
goldenbell, do not need 
pruning now, but will 
need it immediately after 
blooming in the spring. 

To supply moisture for plants that 
stay in the house during the winter, 
place pans or buckets of water around 
the room. Unless this is done, the 
lack of moisture may damage the 
plants before long. 

Make your living room more at- 
tractive during winter by putting a 
few pieces of English ivy in a glass 
or jar of water and placing them in 
the room. After roots have formed, 
plant them in soil in pots or boxes, 
for they will not continue to grow in 
water long after the roots are formed. 
Plant wandering jew in exactly the 
same way. 

December is an ideal month for 
setting out rose bushes. Of the 
climbing varieties, Paul’s Scarlet and 
Pink Radiance are excellent. Among 
bush roses, the Red Radiance and 
American Beauty are leading red 
varieties. Of the pinks, Paul Neyron 
and Pink Radiance are best. In the 
yellow class, Sunburst and Luxem- 
bourg are outstanding. And White 
Killarney and Frau Karl Druschki 
are leaders of the whites. 

When planting roses, shrubbery, 
trees, or any other kind of plant, it is 
extremely important that the roots 
stay moist at all times. Keep them 
covered with soil or wet sacks, and 
never let them be exposed to the air, 
even for a few minutes. 


Movies Worth Seeing 


*Wings and the 
Woman—A moving 
story of the life of 
Amy Johnson Molli- 
son, famous woman 
fiver. Anna Neagle, 
Robert Newton. 
‘Over 16.) 


*Random Har- 
vest—An absorbing 
drama about an Eng- 
lish soldier’s romance 
during an attack of amnesia in 1918, his 
forgetting this interlude when he recovers. 
Ronald Colman, Greer Garson. (Over 16.) 


*The Battle of Midway— -An official 
filming—incomplete because bombs destroy- 
ed some of it but stirring and authentic. 
(Over 16.) 


Lovely Anna 


Neagle stars’ in 
the story of flyer 
Amy Mollison. 


The Forest Rangers— Forest _fires 
filmed in color with a story about a ranger. 
a backwoods girl, and a city girl. Fred Mac 
murray, Paulette Goddard, Susan Hayward 
( Family.) 


*The Glass Key—Tiptop melodrama 
with Alan Ladd, Brian Donlevy, Veronica 
Lake. (Over 16.) 


*Flying Tigers—A thrilling film 
about American volunteer flyers in China. 
John Payne, John Carroll, Anna Lee. 
( Adult.) 

Also Recommended—family: *Bambi, 
Calling Dr. Gillespie, Whistling in Dixie, 
*Eagle Squadron, Iceland, *Holiday Inn. 
Here We Go Again, *Jungle Book, *Mrs. 
Miniver, Pardon My Sarong, *The Pied 
Piper, *The Pride of the Yankees, Seven 
Sweethearts, A Yank at Eton, *Yankee 
Doodle Dandy. Over 16: Between Us 
Girls, The Big Street, Crossroads, Desperate 
Squadron, *The Gay Sisters, *My Gal Sal. 
*The Magnificent Ambersons, *The Mag 
nificent Dope, *The Major and the Minor, 
*Reap the Wild Wind, *Tales of Manhat- 
tan, *Talk of the Town, *Take a Letter, 
Darling, *To the Shores of Tripoli, *The 
World at War, *Wake Island, Wings for the 
Eagle, The War Against Mrs. Hadley, The 
Hard Way, Eyes in the Night, Once Upon 
a Thursday, Panama Hattie, Across the 
Pacific. The Moon and Sixpence, Adult: 
Moontide, Now, Voyager, *This Above All 
*Somewhere Ill Find You, *This Gun for 
Hire, They All Kissed the Bride, *Tortilla 
Flat. 

* An outstanding film 











Mister, these Crown- 
Headlight Overalls wear, because 
they're tough. Try ‘em, if you think 
you're hard on overalls. They'll fit 
you exactly, too, because they're 
CUSTOM-SIZED & SANFORIZED* 
That is, made to your size and pro- 
portion. Then Sanforized-Shrunk to 
stay that way! 

U. S. TESTING APPROVED! 
The only overalls tested and certified 
for fabric, fit and wear, by the U. S. 
Testing Co. Look for the certificate 
right on the garment. Next timt ask 
for Crown or Headlight Overalls. 

* Residual shrinkage less than 1% 


CROWN c 
HEADLIGHT 


OVERALLS Wor 


MADE 








Crown -Headlight © Cincinnati, Ohio 

















® Because of the 
action that takes 
place in septic tanks—owners are ex- 
tremely careful what products are used 
for sanitary cleaning purposes. Here is 
good news for all owners of septic tanks. 


It is no longer necessary to scrub 
and scour toilet bowls to insure com- 
plete toilet sanitation. A detailed re- 
port by eminent scientific authorities 
shows how quickly and thoroughly 
Sani-Flush cleans toilet bowls without 
messy work. It proves—without a 
shadow of doubt—that Sani-Flush is 
one toilet cleaner which is perfectly safe 
in all types of septic tanks, used accord- 
ing to the simple directions on the can. 
FREE FACTS: This authoritative report is 
available for use by septic tank owners. 
It’s free. For complete information just 
address a post-card to The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Company, Dept. P-1, Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 
















THIS GREAT BOOK 


ay farmer, every 
lover of borsefles 

should have a copy of it. This amaz- 

book tells how to know borses— 
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never regret ret te 

BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
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MARBLE Genuine Marble and Granite memorials of lest 
ing beauty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 
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An Old 
Country 
Kitchen 


(December Prize Lettei 
on “Country Things 
I Love Most’) 


HAT do I love 

mostinthe 
country? I think it is 
an old country kitch- 
en where the heart of 
the room is the fire- 
place . . . a stone 
chimney daubed with 
clay and whitewash- 
ed every spring, a 
quaint old iron crane 
and an iron pot hang- 
ing from it. On au- 


EARLY AMERICAN HOUSE, WILLIAMSBURG, VA. Every 


tumn nights we used year thousands of Americans go to Williamsburg, Va., (famous 


to find chestnuts boil- 
ing in the pot and 
the family gathered 
around the open fire 
after supper, sitting 
in split-bottomed 


first capital of Virginia, restored in recent years through the 
munificence of John D. Rockefeller, Jr.)—to see the dis- 
tinguished examples of early American architecture along with 
no less beautiful gardens and landscaping. Typical of many 
of these early American homes in Williamsburg is the St. 
George Tucker House, here reproduced in an etching by 
Samuel Chamberlain. 





chairs, telling stories, 
and eating chestnuts and red apples. 
The kitchen has a scrubbed floor of 
broad ash boards, and Grandmother 
still sends the children for sand to 
scrub it to a smooth whiteness— 
Grandmother who usually sits in a 
little rocker that Grandfather made 
for her when they Lad only this one 
room. She still keeps the homemade 
rag rug in front of her chair and 
knits as she looks after the youngest 
grandchild playing on the rug. She 
never seems to watch her knitting. 
Near the door is an old, old wal- 
nut drop-leaf table with buckets of 
water brought from a mountain 
spring. . . in one corner a well filled 
flour barrel and a meal che.t filled 
with water-ground meal. Mother 
takes two fragrant loaves of bread 
from the oven and turns them on a 
clean white “sack” towel on the ta- 
ble, then goes out to the log spring 
house for a print of fresh yellow but- 
ter. If we look closely behind the 
meal chest, we may see the old iron 
“baker” that Grandmother used for 
baking bread on the hearth before 


Grandfather bought the big black 
stove. 

There are bright strings of red and 
yellow peppers hanging on the raft- 
ers. There used to be other dried 
vegetables beside them but now most 
of the vegetables are canned in glass 
jars. On the upper shelves of the 
cupboard we see Grandmother’s blue 
willow china and a few tumblers she 
brought from her girlhood home. 
The shelves on the far side of the 
chimney are covered with gay flow- 
ered oilcloth and the children know 
which of the old jars hold spicy cook- 
ies and which hold honey and mo- 
lasses. 

Flowers are growing in the sunny 
windows—deep-red geraniums and 
soft pink ones which bloom on 
through the winter months. After 
the first cool nights of autumn, the 
cheerful wood fire is never allowed 
to die out. 

No place is dearer to our hearts 
than this old Southern kitchen. 

Gladys Newberry, 
Tazewell County, Va. 


Use Wood to Save Other Fuels 


VERY cord of wood we cut at 

home and use to replace coal or 
other fuel this winter releases ships 
and railroad cars for other vital mili- 
tary and civilian needs. Too, the coal 
is needed for making cannon, war- 
ships, and tanks, or for urban cen- 
ters where wood cannot be obtained. 
Let’s get our wood, however, from 
the cull trees, from tops left from 
sawlogs, or from dead, diseased, or 
injured trees. Let the good trees keep 
growing. The enormous drain on 
timber now is going to put a pre- 
mium on good lumber trees a few 
years hence. 

To hasten drying out, pines can be 
cut and left untrimmed for two to 
three weeks. This is worth three 
months of the usual seasoning. After 


the “sapping-out” period, the wood 
can be cut into lengths desired and 
handled in the usual manner. For 
best air-drying, wood should be stack- 
ed, and to burn well, any wood needs 
thorough drying. Especially the 
women would say right quick, does 
stovewood need thorough drying. 


A ton of dry wood is equal in heat 
units to about half a ton of soft coal. 
This table gives the equivalent of 1 
cord of air-dried wood (4x4x8) in 
terms of tons of soft coal: 






Tons of ‘Tons of 
Wood Coal Wood Coal 
ASR. cscscaiastccese RIGOR: ssscesscree 1 plus 
RROD os ccciveisase 1 Hard maple.... 1 
Longleaf pine, 3  Oakk......csssssssr0e 1 
White pine...... 3% Shortleaf pine.. 24 
PODIL, ciiciscsavcacee Y, 


JESSE STUART AGAIN. Two great stories by one of the South’s great 





writers, farmer-author Jesse Stuart, are coming in January and February 
—‘“Lady,” about the author’s own foundling pup that “made good,” and 
“Father, Son, and Soil,” a stirring interpretation of love for the land. 








In Batteries as in Eggs 
EXTRA FRESHNESS Is Preferred 


In buying eggs you can’t always be sure of extra fresh- 
ness. But in flashlight batteries you can. For today 
WINCHESTER Batteries ‘stay FRESH 50% LONGER! 


Today’s blackout conditions—both man-made and natu- 
ral—make it imperative to be sure that your flashlight 
always works. If you are in doubt about the efficiency of 
yours, have your dealer check it. It may need a new lamp 
or a lens. He’ll provide them and load your flashlight 
case with FRESH WINCHESTER Batteries. Then you 
will feel secure when you encounter your next blackout. 


WINCHESTER has added 50% to the power life of its 
flashlight battery (No. 1511) by an exclusive Power-Saver 
Inner-Seal. This Jocks in a full 18 months of guaranteed 
fresh power (against the former 12 months). Don’t go 
another day without the assurance that every flashlight 
you own is loaded with WINCHESTERS! 


SEE WHAT MAKES THEM STAY FRESH 50% LONGER 


A dry battery isn’t really dry. Actu- 











ally, about 19% of its internal con- t pt 
tent is moisture. The WINCHESTER 
Power-Saver Inner-Seal, and Mold- : 
- = Exclusive 
ed Outer-Seal, lock this precious POWER-SAVER 
INNER-SEAL 


moisture in, and increase the 
power-life of your battery. Every 
WINCHESTER battery (No. 1511) 
is dated a year and a half from the 
time of manufacture. This dating 
tells you the freshness you can count | 
on. Ask for them wherever batteries 

are sold. 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 




















**On Guard for America Since 1866" 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 


Division of Western Cartridge Company 


COPYRIGHT, 1942, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., DIV. OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO, 
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"ToyLAND is open today at your nearby 
Firestone Dealer or Firestone Store! And what an 
exciting array of toys for children of all ages— 
trains and planes, dolls and games, paint sets and 
musical instruments, kiddie cars and ice skates— 
high quality merchandise by such famous 


manufacturers as Lionel, Marx, Holgate, Fisher- 
Price, Wyandotte, Ideal and A. C. Gilbert. 


Bring the children to see this fascinating 
display. And take this opportunity to do your own 
Christmas shopping leisurely and economically. At 
Firestone you will find home electrical appliances, 
housewares, dinnerware, glassware, luggage, 
recreation equipment, electric shavers, bridge 


tables, automotive accessories, radios, albums of 

















EVERY MEMBER 


Firestone 


Philharmonic records and hundreds of other 
delightful and practical gifts for every member 
of the family. 


But don’t delay! Stocks of many items are 
limited. Note the wide variety of gift suggestions 
shown on these pages—then see your nearby 
Firestone Dealer or Firestone Store today. 


For your copy of the new Firestone Christmas Gift Catalog 
write The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


YOUR CAR IS A VITAL PART OF AMERICA’S 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


KEEP IT OPERATING 
EFFICIENTLY AND ECONOMICALLY 





_¥ BRAKE 





Equip you car with Firestone Polonium Spark Plugs When you receive a rationing 
for quicker starting and greater gasoline mileage; certificate, buy Firestone Tires 
Firestone Brake Lining for safer, smoother stops, and and Firestone Life Protector Tubes 
a Firestone Battery for longer, more dependable service. for extra mileage and safety. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over N. B. C. 




























Copyright, 1942, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 





AFE...or is she? 


1. FAR CLOSER to your baby right 
now than gas attack is another 
insidious danger... Infectious 
Disease. Especially in wartime, 
epidemic germs may take a 
terrible toll. Fight germs on the 
home front every day—with Lysol 
disinfectant. Uncle Sam uses Lysol 
to help protect the men in service. 


















So help guard your householJ 
from germ contamination = 
by cleaning with 

Lysol disinfectant. 


THESE INVADERS are Streptococcus germs... 
which may lurk in even a ‘well-kept’ farm house. 
Like pneumonia, diphtheria and countless other 
germs, they are destroyed ... fast... by Lysol. 
Don’t rely on ‘‘washing compounds’”’ alone. Use 
Lysol . . . see household directions on bottle. 


FOR HOME DEFENSE 
KILL GERMS AS YOU CLEAN—WITH LYSOL 


3. FIGHT GERMS ON THE FARM, T00 


AVOID GALL SORES. SEE THAT COLLARS 
FIT PROPERLY AND 
BATHE HORSES’ 


DEFLEA AND DEODORIZE 
YOUR DOG WITH LYSOL 
SOLUTION (1% TABLE 


































NECKS DAILY 

WITH LYSOL oe ogg 4 

SOLUTION. GAL. WATER.) 

APPLY LYSOL PROTECT 

SOLUTION TO DOG's EYES 

ALL ANIMAL WHILE WASH 

CUT. . 

= ao ING. DISINFECT 
7 KENNELS 





WITH LYSOL. 


FREE *‘War-time Manual for Housewives’’ 
» Utes New ! Packed with information on: 
wartime disease; first aid; baby care, etc. 














(Paste Coupon on Penny Postcard) 


Lehn & Fink Products Cor De 
it... CC Ce 


se > Y “6 J i 
Send me free “‘War-time Manual for Housewives.” 


Disinfectant 


ECONOMICAL: 1 4-ox. 
bottie makes li galions 
of germ-killing solution. 


Name_ 





Address 





Copyright, 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
















These three are 
eating the right 
food today so they 
will feel good now 
and later in life. 


—U.S.D.A. Photo by 
Forsythe. 


Watch Those 
Attacks of 


Indigestion 


OCTOR, why do farm folks 
suffer so much from indigestion? 
Indigestion is a term usually em- 
ployed for any abnormal condition of 
the digestive tract, especially when 
the exact trouble is not known. 
It may mean anything from a pass- 
ing heartburn, caused by overeating, 
to acute appendicitis. 
Indigestion is justanother word for 
dyspepsia, a condi- ' 
tion in which the 
digestive power is 
weak or in which 
the digestion of 
food is painful. Re- 
peated stomach up- 
sets should adbuy: = 
be regarded as a danger signal, since 
the usual causes of chronic digestive 
trouble are errors in diet and neglect 
of the body. 

Many farm families eat meals con- 
sisting of too much starchy food and 
not enough green vegetables and 
dairy products. The manner in which 
the food is prepared is another impor- 
tant cause of digestive disturbances: 
Too often the food is fried or cooked 
with grease in some other way. Thus 
it is soggy and difficult to digest. 

In most cases the patient, who 
more often than not is the head of 
the farm family, has gone for years 
without giving the slightest thought 
to his body. He has eaten too much 
and too irregularly, has not taken 
regular recreation and periods of 
rest, has had insomnia — probably 
caused by worry—has failed to care 
for his teeth until they have decayed 
and have filled his system with 
poisons, has allowed himself to be 
constipated, and has neglected him- 
self in other ways. 

It is littke wonder that, sooner or 
later, he has a “digestive disturb- 
ance,” with pain in his stomach and 
abdomen occurring sometimes be- 
fore eating, sometimes after, and 
sometimes between meals, or perhaps 
at all of these times. Headache and 
a feeling of lassitude usually ac- 
company the pain, and the patient 
feels that he is a sick man. 


BUT, DOCTOR, hasn’t there been 
an improvement in the diet and 
cooking of farm families? 

Yes, there is more general knowl- 
edge of what should be eaten and of 





By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 


the correct methods of preparing 
food. As a result, the adults of the 
family are enjoying better health 
than in the past, and there are fewer 
farmers incapacitated by chronic 
digestive troubles. 

But knowing what should be eaten 
is of little value if the knowledge is 
not put into practice. School children 
especially continue to eat an inade- 
quate diet. Throughout the South 
during recent years, there have ap- 
peared close to the school, stores o7 
stands, where candy bars, cakes, 
crackers, and other concentrated 
sweet trifles are sold to the pupils. 


The children in too many instances 
buy this class of food instead of bring- 
ing a lunch from home. Or, just as 
bad, they eat these sweets before the 
lunch hour and then have no appetite 
for the well balanced meals served at 
the school cafeteria. At the close of 
school the child repeats this process 
and does not care for supper when he 
gets home. 


WHAT IS the result of this vicious 
habit on a child’s health? 

A recent survey was made of the 
schools in a county, mainly rural, 
where the conditions mentioned 
above are found. The pupils ex- 
amined were underweight, poorly 
nourished, and markedly anemic: 
that is, the iron content in their blood 
was low. 

And iron, by the way, is found in 
spinach, lettuce, cabbage, and other 
green vegetables. Such pale-blooded, 
anemic children cannot be expected 
to make progress in school, so it was 
not surprising to find them suffer- 
ing from boils, pimples, and sallow 
skin and to find they had little re- 
sistance against infections. 

But I have not yet mentioned the 
most discouraging feature of this 
serious problem. Many of the larger 
schools operate counters where these 
candy bars and sweets are sold right 
in the school building, in most cases 
for the support of the athletic club, 
the purpose of which is to aid the 
children to build healthy bodies! 
With such an example set by the 
school authorities, is it any wonder 
that the pupils are not impressed by 
the facts taught in the nutrition 
classes of these schools? 





HlOME 


ADMONITION TO HOUSEWIVES 


By Buena Sowell 


They said they heard the angels’ song 
Distinetly on the hill, 

And that the night was cold and clear 
And earth was strangely still. 


They said they saw the Blessed Star 
Out in the distant east— 

And I had lingered long, too long 
At home io set my yeast. 


When they came in with faces bright 
And wonder in their eyes— 

I was so sorry I had stayed 

Behind to bake my pies. 


HRISTMAS, 1942, finds us earnestly asking ourselves how we can best 
make this Christmas a season of joy, cheer, and faith—not only for 
those who remain in the family circle, but also for the “stranger within 

the gates”: perhaps a soldier boy in a nearby camp, or the lonely wife of a 
soldier who is too far away to come home on furlough. Let us not forget 
that the members of the Holy Family were strangers in Bethlehem that first 
Christmas, and “there was no room in the inn.” 


Now that war casts a dark shadow over so much of the world, is it not 
agreed that the real spirit of Christmas should be emphasized more than ever 
in both our family and our church programs? The Christmas story leads 
itself admirably to the following three-part program, in which more than 
one member of the family may participate: 


re ee ko a ee es we RS, eS 
Tee Gre a ees 8. kk Ss tees @ os SE ee 
The View. of tee Msi. Ss ye Matthew IT: 1-12 


And music too is an important part of the day. Familiar Christmas songs 
usually found in our hymn books include Silent Night, Joy to the World, and 
O Come All Ye Faithful. 

Last year the children at our house astonished the elders with their own 
interpretation of the Holy Family and the First Christmas, and they pre- 
sented it in costumes culled from the attic. A bathrobe and Grandfather’s 
walking stick served as Joseph’s outfit; Mary, the Mother of Jesus, was 
draped in an old plush cape; and the Baby Jesus was represented by a laundry 
basket and a baby doll. Some of the older children used sheets for their 
“angelic” costumes, while others, dressed in robes, scarves, and sashes, were 
rather convincing as wise men and shepherds. 


. Luke I: 46-55 


“Heap on more wood! the wind is chill, 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still.” 


Seen and 
Heard 


Letters and visits with women over the South show unmistakable evidence 
that farm families are making a brave attempt “to keep their Christmas merry 
still.” In this connection, Mrs. Parker Kennedy, 
wife of Master Farmer Kennedy of Fisher Coun- 
ty, Tex., writes: “This year we will have an old- 
fashioned tree—a home-grown cedar with red ap- 
ples, striped candy, and strings of popcorn as dec- 
orations. We often entertain grandparents, uncles, 
aunts, and cousins; and the children provide a 
program.” 

Knowing that weather and limited travel will 
doubtless keep her crowd at home, Mrs. C. L. 
Luckey, Gibson County, Tenn., reports that she 
is collecting a few good books and games. “For 
whole days at a time, my children stay entertain- 
ed with the game known as ‘fruit jar ring toss,’ ” 
she says. Speaking of other Christmas plans, 
Mrs. Luckey continues, “For decorations we use a reindeer centerpiece that 
is beautiful and gives a low effect. Instead of making homemade candy this 
year, I plan to fill a large glass jar with broken stick candy, just as our grand- 
mothers did. It’s convenient forthe children as they pass by.” 

As for other Christmas food customs, Mrs. J. R. Fairey, Midway Planta- 
tion, Calhoun County, S. C., is a living proof that Christmas dinner will not 
be as lavish as in former years. Time was when she built her menu around a 
24-pound ham, a 32-pound gobbler, and all the cream she could use, as she 
did on her father’s 85th birthday, December 1940. This is her story: 


“I think I told you that my Christmas dinner is planned around a number 
of guests. We people in the South consider turkey the chief morsel when 
planning food for Thanksgiving andChristmas. But my husband doesn’t enjoy 
too many return trips of the turkey, so unless we have guests, we often have 
a fat pullet or something else suitable for a few people. In our family, we 


—Sir Walter Scott. 








ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE SHEPHERDS 


—By Plockhorst. 


—Courtesy Perry Pictures. Malden. Mass 


think an old ham gives the finishing touch to a perfect Christmas dinner. If 
we have turkey though, I use sausage as a complementary meat.” 

“If we don’t have boiled custard, it just doesn’t seem like Christmas,” 
comments Mrs. C. B. Bidwell, Master Farmer’s wife from Davidson County. 
Tenn. She advises the use of one cup of milk to one egg. Ambrosia, made 
of fresh coconut and orange, is another Christmas “must” at the Bidwells’ 
house. 


Christmas 17° paraphrase Mr. Winston Churchill, never have our 

° gifts meant so much for so little. For without doubt, this 
Gifts will be a sensible Christmas, with gift lists featuring such 
stocking stuffers as: War Savings Stamps, warm sweaters 
and other cozy homemade things, first aid kits, and a frame-up on Mother 
with a beautifully framed picture of the son in service. 
being what it is, any farm-raised food will make a highly acceptable gift. 

Dolls, we hear, have gone patriotic too and will be dressed in the follow- 
ing uniforms: Red Cross, WAACs, WAVES, etc. And for the duration, our 
dollies won’t be talking—that kind comes from Germany. 

And don’t forget Mr. Hitler. Let’s send him all the available unused 
scrap about the place in the form of American tanks,ships,planes, and guns. 


Talk of the Presenting information which he gathered as district 

health officer, Dr. Washburn this month calls attention 
Office to a situation so serious with respect to school children 
that we hope no parent will overlook his article about 
indigestion among farm folk. 

Rarely has a story touched me as does “Thumbs Up” in our December 
issue. It strikes me as representative of the beautiful and brave attempt of 
thousands of fathers and mothers the country over. How do our readers 
fee] about it? 

All of us at The Progressive Farmer are pointing with pride at the superb 
discrimination of our subscribers in their favorite music, books, and stories 
as revealed in the recent poll. Dr. Poe’s page this month gives a more com- 
plete report. No one should miss it. 

The “learn-how” idea is so rampant that I yield to a temptation to inquire 
of our readers: What new skill would you like to learn in 1943? Or what 
old skill would you like to improve? 

Starting Jan. 1, 1943, we are offering our readers a simple course in home 
nursing which you can take at home. The course is designed to aid you in 
taking care of your family, now that so many of our doctors are going into 
service, and medical help, we learn, will be pitifully limited in these months 
to come. We can take care of only a limited number of applicants, and en- 
rollment begins Dec. 15. But when you apply, write plainly your name and 


address and the number in your family. 


Editor, Home Department 


The food situation: 
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'sface 


and there’s no compli- 
when he sees hot Soda Biscuits.” 





“IT always say I'm paid double 
when I bake biscuits. I like them 


ment like the smileon aman 


myself— 


e-tried 
a soft, 


delicate crumb, tender, moist tex- 


ture and grand taste. 


“ 





“It's in the leavening—sour milk 


and Baking Soda. The tim 
leavening that makes for 


“ 





s why I try to serve a hot 
bread of some kind every day. 
When it comes to making bis- 





for I learned the secret long ago. 


ARM & HAMMER| 


cuits and muffins I bow to no one, 


“That’ 


f good 


d, if our men 
old substantial foods, it’s now.” 





lenty of the best. An 
olks ever needed plefity o: 





“There's one sure way to a hard 
working man’s heart. Feed him 


fc 
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Popularity 
Page 


This alert Miss “Santa Claus” has 
already made her preparations for 
the Yuletide. And she hasn’t fer- 
gotten the old and the sick. 


EAR R. R.: What 
could l givea 
soldier for Christmas? 1 
can’t spend very much 
for @ present. 
A. H., North Carolina. 


There are many inex- 
pensive gifts that you 
yourself can make, but 
first be sure to consider 
his individuai tastes. If 
he likes to take“pictures, 
make him a photograph 
album out of black construction 
paper. If he likes to read, send him 
a scrapbook and paste inside it some 
magazine serials that you think or 


_ know he hasn’t read. 


A soldier who prides himself on 
his extensive correspondence would 
appreciate a holder for unanswered 
letters. You could make it from an 
old oatmeal box by cutting it down 
3 or 4 inches, pasting striped or plaid 
wallpaper over it, and finishing the 
rough edge with bias binding. Other 
things that you could make are 
monogrammed handkerchiefs, a bag 
to pack bedroom slippers in, knitted 
socks in khaki color, his favorite 
cookies or other food. Or if you pre- 
fer to buy something, you might 
select a tie clip, watch chain, watch 
band, shaving set, or pocket knife. 


Dear R.R.: Do the boys in service 
think the small gifts we send them 
are silly? Had they rather we 
wouldn’t send them? 


P. W., Alabama. 


If a boy is worth worrying about, 
he will be very proud of your gift 
and thrilled because you remembered 
him. He won’t think it’s silly. 


Dear R.R.: lintend to send a boy 
in the armed forces an enlarged pic- 
ture of myself. Would he have a 
place to keep it, or would it be in the 
way? N. W., Alabama. 


He might not have room for it if 
the picture is too large. Why not 
limit the size to about 5 by 7 inches at 
the most? And he might appreciate 
one that is even smaller. 


Home Department 






Dear R. R.: 
to accept everything a boy offers to 


ls it good manners 
buy for you? E. M., Mississippi. 

I think it is all right, as long as 
the gift is not too personal and as 
long as he is not spending more than 
he can afford. It is usually consider- 
ed poor taste for a girl to accept cloth- 
ing, especially stockings or under- 
wear, from a boy. Expensive jewelry 
is not in keeping unless you are en- 
gaged or married to him, but costume 
jewelry, such as gold lockets or brace- 
lets, does not come under that class 
and thus is acceptable. 


Dear R. R.: Should 1 go out ona 
blind date that has been arranged 
by a casual acquaintance? 

R. W., Georgia. 

I think not, unless she promises 
that he is the right kind of boy and 


you know you can depend on her 


word. Blind dates are a big gamble 
unless arranged by a close friend, 
and if you don’t like him, you still 
have to endure an evening with him. 
So think it over carefully first. 


Our readers might get detailed 
suggestions for gifts from a new 
book; “Crafts in Wartime,” prepared 
by Margaret Ickis. (National Rec- 
reation Association, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York, 35 cents.) One section is 
devoted to men in service, another to 
games and hobbies for blackouts. 
Other sections give directions for 
making identification tags and neck- 
laces, decorative blackout curtains, 
and pretty sand containers. 


Hee LL Tyan 


Helps 


Food Crocheted Ashtray Poise, Posture, and Popu- 
ficial aad aes Olen Crocheted Sombrero Sewing larity 
“ae Sean Veer Paste Kit How to Make Your Spending 

ches Y Lucky Star Tablecloth Money 
Carrots Are Trumps That Stitch in Time Entertainment 


New Ways to Serve Eggs 
Recipes for Using Liver 
Recipes for Using Peanuts 


How to Crochet 


Gift Suggestions 


A Party for Christmas 
Holiday and Party Contest 
What Shall We Play? 





Making and Using Peanut Toys From Spools Dp. et 
. — . Cuddly Dolls From Socks Let's Party to the Kitchen ; 
utter ; ; Simple Gifts for Little Folk Everybody’s Birthday Party 
Twenty-One Vitamin - Rich * gen? ke ts tor Little FO'Ks pranks and Puzzles 
Masie see f Oa Indoor Games 
Bett ~ Lunches e 
te Ret With Seaey Popularity Home Improvement 


Needlework 
Ten Gifts From Two Yards 
of Oilcloth 
Colorful Gift Items (Crochet) 
Crocheted Bookmark 


Dates That Come Again 

Let’s Join the Popularity 
Parade 

Ladies Prefer Gentlemen 

Take Your Manners Out to 
Dine 


Equipment You Can Make 
for the Sickroom 

How to Paper a House 

How to Make a Small Loom 

From Barrel to Chair 

How to Make Slip Covers 





For each Home Help send 3 cents to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at 
office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 
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Night © 
Coughing 


WHEN A COLD stuffs up the nose, 
causes mouth breathing, throat 
tickle and night coughing, use 
this time-tested Vicks treatment 
that goes to work instantly... 
2 ways at once! 

At bedtime rub Vicks VapoRub 
on throat, chest and back. Then 
watch its PENETRATING-STIMULATING 
action bring relief from distress. 

It PENETRATES to upper breath- 
ing passages with soothing 
medicinal vapors. It STIMULATES 
chest and back surfaces like a 
warming, comforting poultice... 
and it keeps on working for hours, 
even while you sleep —to ease 
coughing spasms, relieve muscu- 
lar soreness and tightness—and 


bring grand comfort! Try it to- 
\ night ... Vicks VapoRub. ] 
Splendid Cough 


Relief Is Easily 
Mixed at Home 


Makes Big Saving. 

















No Cooking. 


To get quick and satisfying relief from coughs 
due to colds, mix this recipe in your kitchen. 
Once tried, you'll never be without it, and it’s 
so simple and easy. 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups granu- 
lated sugar and one cup of water a few moments, 
until dissolved. A child could do it. No cook- 
ing needed. r you can use corn syrup or liquid 
honey, instead of sugar syrup. 

Then get 2% ounces of Pinex from any drug- 
gist. This is a special compound of proven ingre- 
dients, in concentrated form, well-known for its 


| prompt action on throat and bronchial membranes. 


Put the Pinex into a pint bottle, and add your 
syrup. Thus you make a full pint of really 
splendid medicine and you get about four tires 
as much for your money. It never spoils, and 
tastes fine. 

And for quick, blessed relief, it is amazing. 
You can feel it take hold in a way that means 
business. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the 
irritated membranes, and eases the soreness. 
Thus it makes breathing easy, and lets you get 
restful sleep. Just try it, and if not pleased, 
your money will be refunded. 


OUCH! 
MY BACK 


Relieve muscular back-ache 
with powerful OMEGA OIL 


Oh me—Oh my! How’s a man going to get to 
his work with his back tied in knots from pain- 
ful, aching, sore, stiff muscles? Try good old 
Omega Oil. Rub it on. Feels gra-a-nd! Rubs 
right into the skin and goes to work fast to ease 
the pain and misery of aching muscles. Through 
three generations Omega Oil has been a bless- 
ing to thousands. Extra strong, but won’t burn. 
Only 35¢ at all drug stores. 


MOTHERS HAIL 


OVER NIGHT 


Colds’ coughing, nasal COLDS’ 


aiuttinees, seein, = 
cle aches in chest an 
back resleved by warm- MISERY 
ing comforting action 

of Penetro. Works two CARE 
ways at once. Inside by ® 

vaporizing. Outside, like plaster. It offers 
same comforting effect for sore muscles, 
chafe, bruises. Base of old fashioned mut- 
ton suet—kind our grandmas put their 
faith in. Use only as directed. 25c, 35c. 


Demand PENETRO 
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SIZES 


“8 Gifts From 
Your Own 


Needle 


2676—Long sleeves on this pretty gown are popular on 
cool nights. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
and 48. Size 36, for short-sleeved gown, 3% yards 39-inch 
fabric; for long-sleeved gown, 3% yards 39-inch. 
2672—Don’t sacrifice your bows, come winter; wear them 
on this off-the-face hat and make a matching bag. Hat and 
bag come in one pattern. Hat, in one size, adaptable to any 
e headsize, requires 4% yard 35-inch fabric; bag, % yard. 
% 2697—A dapper young soldier in authentic uniform re- 
& quires: for body, % yard 35-inch fabric; tie and shoes, % 
yard; jacket, trousers, and hat, % yard; shirt, % yard. 
; 2002—Perhaps you prefer the Navy. This sailor requires: 
3) for body, % yard 35-inch fabric; hat and dickey, % yard; 
suit, % yard; tie and shoes, % yard. 
2675—Under slacks, the combination makes a comeback. 
Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20. Size 16, for “‘slackslip”, 1% 
yards 35-inch; for panties, 1 yard; for bra, 4% yard. 
2633—These sets add fresh touches to her clothes. Pattern 
includes two dickeys, collar and cuffs, jabot and cuffs, and 
comes in one size. For fabric requirements, see pattern. 
2629—A pert young apron. Pattern comes in one size 
and requires only 1 yard 35-inch fabric with 2% yards 
rickrack,. 
2659—A warm robe is always a welcome present. Sizes 
12, 14, 16, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, and 50. Size 36, for 
long version, 5% yards 35-inch fabric, 3% yards binding. 


To order, see coupon on page 36. 


2002 


16" HIGH 





{| SIZES 12-50 


ih, 





A LETTER TO MRS. SANTA CLAUS 


Dear Mrs. Claus: Please tell Santa to bring me 
a winter fashion book that is full of style news. 1 
want to look my best on the least amount of mate- 
rial. And be sure it is a book that shows how to 
remodel old garments and how to make: mother- 
daughter ensembles, a maternity wardrobe, an out- 
fit for a brand-new baby, Christmas gifts, school clothes, mix-or-match gar- 
ments, warm underwear, aprons, comfortable work clothes, dresses for all 
ages—the middle-aged stout, the young miss, the “pigtail crowd” and small 
fry, and anything else you can think of. I believe you understand the wom- 
an’s angle to my problem, Mrs. Claus, so hurry and ask Santa to ordet a 
book like this for 10 cents from the Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. Love from Mrs. Southern Farmer. 
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TAKE A SWAN OIVE 
AND LAUGH . 
AT HARD WATER / 


HEY ! SWANS 
GABY-GENTLE ! MILO 
AS IMPORTED CASTILES ! 


ee 













SOME SWANDERFUL 
suos! WATCH SWAN 
WHISK THE GREASE 


6B0Y~ SWAN LATHERS OFF ME ! 


FASTER THAN OTHER 
FLOATING SOAPS ~ 
EVEN IN THIS HARD 
WATER ! 


WAIT'LL | MEET THOSE 

BABY-GENTLE SUDS! NO 
MORE EASY~TO- WASTE 
PACKAGE SOAPS FOR ME! 


ary 
e 
5 


MORE REAL SOAP PER 

PENNY THAN ANY 

TOILET SOAP TESTED. 
O w THRIFTY SWAN FOR ME! 


{4 


\ 
















TUNE IN: 
BURNS & ALLEN 
CBS—Tuesday nights 


TOMMY RIGGS « BETTY LOU 
wy. NBC—Friday nights 







»; 


Prac! O8 ARTUR Op : ay. 
P Grarotvod by > 


Good Housekeeping | eo 4 
WOLFECTIVE OR ow . , : 
Sras Aoyceristo THOR x 
: bre 











SUOS FASTER THAN OTHER 
FLOATING SOAPS 
Two convenient sizes -— Large and Regular 


MADE BY LEVER BROTHERS CO., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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BERKELEY PUMP CORPORATION, 556 Tift Ave. S. W., Atlanta, Go 





FOR SOLDIERS 
IN OVERALLS 







BERKELEY PUMPS 


SPEED 


FARM PRODUCTION 


On the food front Berkeley pumps are help- 
ing Americans turn out the crops needed 
by both ourselves and our Allies. 

Berkeley deepwell hydro-jet pumps and shallow 


well centrifugal pumps are providing a dependable 
and ample supply of water on thousands of farms. 


Berkeley pumps are also engaged on the 
industrial and fighting fronts . . . and for 
this reason you may experience some 
delay in obtaining a new Berkeley at 
your dealer’s. We are working night 
and day to have your pump ready 
t= when you need it...and advanced 
buying is appreciated. 
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a: ae , B E y LO U 
7a The New Life-like Baby Doll 
os Wants to Come and 


Live with You 





—" 
~ 
é Girls! Betty Lou is the most lovable doll you 
‘< j nave ever seen. Here is her picture, but it can’t 
, é tell you how sweet and pretty she really is. Her 
# big dreamy brown eyes look at you and beg you for 
af a home like real babies have. You'll want to give 
F + her a home, I know. You'll want to cuddle her up 
. Bok lose to you and love her 
~ | ZN 
tes ° 
Se She Sleeps—She Cries 
i You can wash her tace and tuck her in 
— bed. When she sleeps she closes her eyes. 
tos, You can lay her down or spank her and 
3 she cries just like a real baby. When she 
; comes to you, she'll be all dressed up 
i in her little embroidered dress, lace 
x trimmed petticoat and panties. She has 
x - a little lace-trimmed bonnet that ties on 


with dainty ribbons. She is also wearing 
cute little leather shoes that you can take 
off when you put her to bed. 


SHE is YOuRS WITHOUT COST! Yes, all my little friends can have Betty 
Lou without asking father or mother to 
spend a penny. She will be your very own doll. Just think of the fun you can have 
with her—dressing, undressing, washing her face. getting her to sleep, and tucking her 
in bed. Many of my little girl friends have earned Betty Lou for their own in a single 
afternoon. You, too, can have her without one cent oj cost by following my simple plan 


HERE’S MY OFFER—You can get lovable Betty Lou for your very own by just seeing 
four of your friends and neighbors, asking each of them for their subscription to Pro- 
gressive Farmer at $1.00 for 5 years Subscriptions taken in your own household will not 
count, so start out for your nearest friends and neighbors NOW and you will be surprised 
how quickly you can complete your order. Just send $4.00 in subscriptions — that’s all 
there is to it. 


Mothers 


| ANN TATE. Progressive Farmer (Address office nearest you) 
Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. 








My easy plan for get- 


solve your Christmas Name 


Here's my subscription order with remittance of $4.60 Send Betty Lou 
oy return mail postage paid 





problem. It’s So Easy 


Address 





ting Betty Lou will | 
and with no cost to | 






















20 inchee wide.& ins thick Catalog Free 
EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
DEPT. 7 STATION **F** ATLANTA,GA, 
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TO MAKE U. S. STRONG 
BUY 
War Savings Bonds 





and 


War Savings Stamps 


At your postoffice or bank. 
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Asthma Mucus 
Loosened First Day 


For Thousands of Sufferers 


Choking, gasping, wheezing spasms of Bron 
chial Asthma ruin sleep and energy. Ingredients 
in the prescription Mendaco quickly circulate 
through the blood and commonly help loosen the 
thick strangling mucus the first day, thus aid- 
ing nature in palliating the terrible recurring 
choking spasms, and in promoting freer breath- 
ing and restful sleep. Mendaco is not a smoke, 
dope, or injection. Just pleasant, tasteless palliat- 
ing tablets that have helped thousands of suffer- 
ers Iron clad guarantee—money back unless 
completely satisfactory. Ask your druggist for 
Mendaco today 


MEN-—-WOMEN 
BOYS—GIRLS 


Sell beautiful copyrighted VICTORY PICTURES. They 
are sweeping the country like wild. Nothing so patriotie 
or appealing. WE TRUST YO You will sell 15 quick- 
ly for 20¢ apiece, then send us $1.50. You keep $1.50. 
VICTORY STUDIO, Box 20, Dept. G, River Forest, It. 
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Ring Christmas Bells 
With These Designs 


2688—Good lines and a lace edging give this serene and 
simple dress its glamour. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 36, 38, and 40 
Size 16, 3% yards 39-inch tabric, 4% yard ruffling. 


3046—A shirtwaist dress and gay bolero that rate A-plus 
on the fashion report card. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14. Size 
8, 1% yards 39-inch fabric for dress, ¥g yard 39-inch con- 


trasting, % yard 35-inch for short-sleeved bolero. 


2695—Streamlined maternity dress, with a clever new 
adjusting device that young “‘ladies-in-waiting” will like. 
Braid outlines the pinafore effect and the convenient pockets. 
Sizes 12, 14, 16, 36, 38, and 40. Size 16, 4 yards 39-inch \ 
fabric, 2 yards braid. 









the 


3372—Young edition of the dirndl dress with fitted basque 
bodice—sweet in velveteen with lace edging. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 


12, and 14. Size 8, 1% yards 39-inch fabric, 14% yards 6 } 3372 
ruffling. : LUby: ZES 6-4 
Lao ers 





a) 


3433 


SiZES & roe 











\ 
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he 
‘ | | ' 
[ \ 
2008 
2694—A dressy apron that comes out ot 14. Size 8, 1% yards 54-inch fabric for 


the kitchen with good grace. Simple to 
make and easy to put on too. Sizes 12, 14, 
16, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48. Size 36, 
Y, yards 35-inch fabric, 2 yards binding. 


jumper, 1% yards 39-inch tor blouse. 


2008—-A red apple pot holder right at 
your apron string—-in your hand before 
you can say, “Boiling over.” Apron comes 
in one size, which requires 1 yard 39-inch 
fabric or 1% vards 35-inch, % yard con- 
trasting. 


3433—Pert flared suspender skirt with 
blouse. Make the skirt in your youngster’s 
favorite plaid. Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 








PATTERNS 10 CENTS EACH 24-PAGE FASHION BOOK 10 CENTS 


COON IIE SOP POE OPP ECBO PRICE PEPE BP EPET PAE PEER Pe PEEP ECA Be FE ERRI RTI RE AT POR RIELRAE ESR A Ee SREP er 
AAR DR LS asta ceisasnsiincs)4dashss <sahbonsbacsasakabassiacandiihedsatounanasdoataiearo teaaetaA el Fabadabee scastes ae ama od 

OO ore rancor assoc aa gag cag Sua hadanacspasnnpuaciad make aiEAePabaaes ot Dente So cacassisusc csnapseranntecouael 
ntGARm TIMUR... ss seas phshcsanacacnsonosadananbssatehasiedsdehacaaueabaes PRUING  vacasssshashassanasanesiohanaaeels 
We S ROM PUR noo asncca i asia sil iased) pans) ax Lananad seat sakiahobansoasasehabenvate YOR BRO re PER RAPED pOrerETe 


If you wish Fashion Book, check here ( ) 


IMPORTANT: To insure safe delivery, use coupon and write name and address plainly. 
It’s best to print it. BE SURE TO STATE PATTERN NUMBER AND SIZE. 
Mail to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Cozy clothes beneath the Christmas tree give lasting pleasure 






3295 


SIZES 10 ro 20 SIZES 12-44 


Gift Designs for 
Warmth and Cheer 


3295—Young basque bodice with contrasting cuffs and 
piped neckline edging. Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20. 
Size 16, 3 yards 39-inch fabric, 1% yards contrasting. 


2691—A dress with a future. Notice the soft front skirt 
drapery, the braid trimming. Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 
20. Size 16, 3% yards 39-inch fabric, 2% yards braid. 


2692—A brand-new jumper with flattering midriff yoke. 
Sizes 12, 14, 16, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44. Size 36, 3% yards 39- 
inch fabric for street length, 3% yards for evening length; 
1% yards for blouse. 





‘2687—For fresh-air sleepers, hood and booties in flannel. 
Sizes small, medium, and large for cap; medium size, % 
yard 35-inch fabric. Booties, size 5%, 6%, or 7%, require 
% yard 35-inch fabric. 

2693—Perky young adjustable maternity dress. Sizes 10, 2687 LO 
12, 14, 16, 36, 38, 40, and 42. Size 36, 4 yards 39-inch SIZES S,MeL. 
fabric, % yard contrasting. 





2686—A feminized nightshirt is warm as toast and 
quaintly cute. Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20. Size 16,3% 
yards 35-inch fabric or 3% yards 39-inch fabric. 

2690—Cunning coat dress with tucks for front fullness. 
Size 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. Size 4, 1% yards 35-inch fabric, 
Y, yard contrasting. 

2699—Make this nightie for little girls and junior misses 
from pastel cotton flannelette. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14. 
Size 8, 3 yards 39-inch fabric. 


To order, see coupon on page 36. 


CAP + BOOTIES 


NIGHTGOWN 


2686 ao 
2693 : SIZES 10-20 a seb 97 
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“I won’t kiss Mommy goodnight! 





She’s mean to me!” 





1. It was awful to hear my child say that, 
especially in front of my brother and sister- 
in-law. I felt I just had to explain, so after I 
put little Tommy to bed, I told them about 


m. It 
was for his own good, of course, but all day 
he'd been acting hurt and miserable. I ad- 
mitted I felt bad about it myself but said I 
supposed I just had to put up with it. 





esse 








4. “Try Fletcher’s Castoria. It’s the laxative 
with a taste children like, so you never have 
to force it on them. I’ve heard many doctors 
approve Fletcher’s Castoria because it is 
made especially for children.” 





6. Well, next time Tommy needed a laxative 
I gave him Fletcher’s Castoria. And, sure 
enough, he just loved it. It worked wonder- 
fully, too. And from that day on, we’ve never 
had one of our “laxative time” scenes. 
Always take a laxative as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


CGatt’lielzhes CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 
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how the boy had needed a laxative and 
what a terrible time I had making him take 
it. He said he hated “That nasty-tasting 
medicine” and struggled against it, until... 





3. At this point my sister-in-law, who’s in 
child-welfare work, spoke up. “It’s not my 
affair,” she said, “but really it’s quite wrong 
to force medicine on a child that way. It 
can upset his whole system. 





5. So I asked our druggist about Fletcher’s 
Castoria. “Fine for children,” he said. “It’s 
effective, yet safe and gentle, so it doesn’t 
upset the child’s digestion.” Then he sug- 
gested the money-saving Family Size. 


As the medical profession knows, 


the chief ingredient in Fletcher's 
Castoria—senna—has an excellent 
reputation in medical literature. 
Research has proved that senna 
works mostly in the lower bowel, so 
it rarely disturbs the appetite or 
digestion, In regulated doses senna 
produces easy elimination and al- 
most never gripes or irritates. 
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HARLEY- 
DAVIDSONS 
a 


Harley-Davidson Motorcycles long have 
been famous for unmatched economy. 
Right now that's extra important—because 
the gas, oil and rubber Harley-Davidsons 
save contribute to the Nation's Victory 
Drive. Owners of these famous motorcycles 
are extra fortunate these days. Whether 
riding their sturdy mounts from farm to 
school — or doing farm errands fast and 
economically — they are sure of top per- 
formance. While there are no new Harley- 
Davidson Motorcycles available now for 
civilian use, your dealer 
may have some good 
| values in reconditioned 
™ | models. See him today. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


MOTORCYCLES 
MAIL COUPON NOW! 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 

Dept. PF, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send FREE copy of big 24-page ‘‘Enthusiast”’ 
magazine filled with thrilling motorcycle 


oe 
& 
* 
* 
a 
BS pictures and stcries. Also other litera- 
x 
J 





ture, Stamp is enclosed for mailing cost. 
Name 





PLP PPPP POLL OPPO LLOLLOPOLDLOLGLOLLOL ELLE oD 
When This War Is Won 
—Be Proud of What You’ve Donel! 
Buy War Bonds’ and Stamps! 





SOME CORNER 
OF A FOREIGN FIELD 
\. THAT IS FOREVER 


iN 
~\} (Z 
“SS ; am 


O ASSIST American families in the 
selection of appropriate memo- 
rials for their soldier dead, our design- 
ers have prepared modern designs for 
military memorials for each of the six 
major branches of the armed forces, 
in beautiful, durable Georgia Marble. ~ 
Your monument e 
dealer will be glad r 
to give you a free x4 
copy of our bookler 
showing these de- A 
ttt signs. If he cannot 
supply you, write for ake 
“Military Memori- ~ 


AMERICA 
* 
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THE k¢ 
GEORGIA MARBLE A 

COMPANY Ww 


TATE, GEORGIA 
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DAINTY PINCUSH 
IONS in Victorian style 
are easy to crochet for 
feminine friends. 


WARM SLIPPERS 
snug-htting and chochet- 
ed as below, are a joy 
on winter mornings. 





Order directions for Star-Burst 
Collar, Dainty Pincushions, Crochet 
Slippers, Christmas Package Decor- 
ations, Lounge Socks, Crochet 
Gloves, Ring Necklace Set, Crochet 
Buttery for 3 cents each from 
Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, at office nearest you—Dal- 
las, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh 
Any-.one will serve you. 











RING 


belt are smart crochet accessories 


NECKLACE, | bracelet. 


By BETTY JONES 


DIGNIFIED YET GAY is the 
crocheted ‘“Star-Burst” collar at 
left. Learn to make it—and but- 
terflies, tailored collar, and neck- 
lace too—from one leaflet. 


LIKE SPICE to apple pie, 
these crocheted decorations 
are to your Christmas pack- 
ages. Make pompoms, snow 
men, stars, bells, and tiny 
muffs from wool yarn. Di- 
rections include the lounge 
socks design below. 


LOUNGE SOCKS (inexpensive cro- 
chet) that would do credit to our Chi- 
nese allies. Directions also suggest ways 
to make package decorations. 


WHITE GLOVES, crocheted in cotton 
and embroidered in bright colors, add a 
dashing accent to a dark costume. 

















SCATTER BUTTERFLIES over 
your dress for ~ special holiday 
party—a crocheted glamour trick. 














© King Featnres Syndicate. 
All Rights Reserved. 





UINTUPLETS 


relieve coughing of 


CHEST COLDS 


At the first signs which may warn of a 
cold—the Dionne Quintuplets’ chests, 
throats and backs are rubbed with 
Musterole—a product made especially 
to promptly relieve coughs due to colds, 
make breathing easier and break up local 
congestion in the upper bronchial tract. 
Musterole gives such wonderful re- 
sults because it’s MORE than just an 
ordinary “‘salve’’. It’s what so many 
Doctorsand Nursescall a modern counter- 
irritant. Since Musterole is used on the 
pg may be sure it’s just about 
the BEST cold-relief made! 
IN 3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild 
Musterole for children and people with 
tender skin. Regular for ordinary cases 
and Extra Strength for stubborn cases, 


Bea H STEROL Fl 
Heat With 
Wood 


INSTALL AN 


ASHLEY 


Downdraft patented wood- 
burning home heater. 


— Burn Wood — 


Enjoy 24 hour continuous heat, save up 
to 50% and more on fuel. More heat due 
to Ashley’s patented downdraft thermo- 
static system, according to many letters 
on file from Ashley users which we will 
gladly send upon request. 

No fires to build daily, remove ashes on 
average of three times a month. Burns 
wood, small worthless type trees, clean, 
native plentiful fuel. WOOD. Refuel 
morning, then at night, enjoy 24 hour 
continuous heat. 

Over 2,000 retailed in one city and trad- 
ing area. Our 12th year. Five patenis, 
many thousands in use, time tested and 
proven. 

Burn Wood, conserve other fuels which 
the Government must ration. 

Ashley dealers in almost every town. 
See one today. Limited number stoves 
available. 


Ashley Automatic Wood Stove Co. 


































Jo Relieve 
Misery of 


3 
cO% se 


LIQUID, TABLETS. SALVE. NOSE OROPS 











QUILT PIECES f32 Fine: 
D, Large colorfast pieces, 3 ibs. (26 


vds.) only 97c plus postage. Sent 
C.0.D. Money-back guarantee! 
FREE — one thousand yds. 
good white thread free and 
16 lovely quilt patterns 
(FREE) with order, Send 


no money. Just mail @ 

card today. Act now. 
REMNANT SHOP 

Desk 164, Sesser, Ill. 





30in., High; 20in., Wide: 8 in., Thick 
Monuments ol enduring beauty 
Lettering tree Satisfaction guaran 
teed Write lor FREE Catalog 

SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
2124 J Piedmont Rd. Atlanta, Ga, 
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FREE CALENDAR 





Just send a postal card, with your name 
and address, for this beautifully illustrated 


DIXISTEEL Wall Calendar for 1943. It 
will be mailed to you postpaid with the 
compliments of the makers of DIXISTEEL 
Fence. A page for every month, with con- 
venient forms on reverse side for your 
monthly accounting. Space, too, for crop 
and egg records. 


THIS OFFER LIMITED 


Due to unusual demand for this beautiful 


calendar, this offer must be limited to the 
following states: 
Alabama Mississippi 
j Florida North Carolina 
% Georgia South Carolina 
Re Kentucky Tennessee 
Louisiana Virginia 


The supply is limited—Write for your 
calendar promptly. 


ATLANTIC STEEL CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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7 Cold Misery and YOU 

n When nostrils clog up, nose feels raw 

‘ and sore, membranes swollen —that’s 

. the time for Mentholatum, quick! 
Spread Mentholatum thoroughly in- 

" side each nostril. 

Instantly it releases vapor ‘‘Men- 

tholations” that start 4 vital actions: 

aaa 1) They thin out thick mucus; 2) 

ae Soothe irritated membranes; 3) Help 
reduce swollen passages; 4) Stimu- 
late nasal blood supply. Every breath 
brings quick welcome relief! Jars 30¢. 
Crop Money ... 

— Invest Wisely! 

titul 

rints! 3 © Do not consider your education fin- 

PA i ished till you have taken a practica’ bust 

antee! i ness, secretarial or accounting course. 

" & There is always a lively demand for 

terme fi KING’S graduates. Write for catalog. 

- . fy Winter Term Begins en 

or ie Dec. 28 and Jan. 4 

r, iil 

? lll: N.C. 
Greensboro, N. C. ® Charlotte, N. C. 









































Our Women Speak— 


About Christmas Gifts, Food, New Curtains 


F your Christmas list is long and 

your funds are growing short, you 
will welcome these suggestions from 
Mrs. L. O. Yarborough, Lee County, 
S. C., for making attractive, yet in 
expensive gifts from home-grown 
gourds. Large gourds may be fash 
ioned into fruit baskets or sewing 
baskets, smaller ones into lovely wail 
baskets for flowers, candle holders, 
and dresser sets. A few small rocks 
dropped in the bottom of the candle 
holders will keep them from tilting. 
All of the articles respond happily to 
a coat of clear varnish or bright 
enamel, and you may add any other 
decoration you wish. 

“ONE OF my favorite tricks when 
having a small luncheon or supper, 
is making place cards,” declares Mrs. 
Christopher Hutchins, Durham 
County, N. C. “The children and | 
have fun clipping from magazines 
pictures which we think resemble 
or remind us of our guests. Those 
most characteristic are pasted on 
white or colored cards—shaped like 
bells or trees if it’s Christmas. If 
our guests do not recognize them 
selves, they can find their names on 
the back. Unused extra envelopes 
make nice place cards, for the flap 
holds them up. Place in them con- 
tests or other games which are to be 
played later in the evening.” 

NAPKINS MADE from squares 
of red tissue wrapping paper or red 
crape paper give a festive touch to 
Christmas refreshments, asserts Mrs. 
Louise Cox Flippen, Powhatan 
County, Va. 

“WHEN THE poem below,” 
writes Miss Ruth Current, North 
Carolina state home demonstration 
agent, “was recited at recent annual 
meetings of the North Carolina dis 
trict federations of home demonstra 
tion clubs, the women present asked 
if it could be published in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer so they might have 
a copy of their own 


A PERFECT DAY 


Grandmother on a winter’s day, 
Milked the cows and fed them hay, 
Slopped the hogs, saddled the mule, 
And got the children off to school; 
Did a washing, mopped the floors, 


Washed the windows and did some chores; 


Cooked a dish of home-dried fruit, 
Pressed her husband’s Sunday suit, 
Swept the parlor, made the bed, 
Baked a dozen loaves of bread, 
Split some firewood, and lugged in 
Enough to fill the kitchen bin; 
Cleaned the lamps and put in oil, 


Stewed some apples she thought would 


spoil. 


Churned the butter, baked a cake, 
Then exclaimed, 


Went out and chased them in again; 


Gathered the eggs and locked the stable, 


Back to the house and set the table, 
Cooked a supper that was delicious, 


And afterwards washed up all the dishes; 
Fed the cat and sprinkled the clothes, 


Mended a basketful of hose— 


Then opened the organ and began to play 
“When You Come to the End of a Perfect 


oe 


Day! 


—Author Unknown. 


**For Heaven’s sake, 
The calves have got out of the pen”— 


CITY FRIENDS were no prob 
lem last Christmas to the family of 
Mrs. E. F. Yates, Powhatan County, 
Va., who sent them simple gifts, 
such as boxes of native greens with 
silvered pine cones. “This year, how- 
ever, we think the cones will be just 
as pretty if we leave them natural,” 
comments Mrs. Yates 


MRS. FORREST H. Wells, Isle 
of Wight County, Va., begins as early 
as August to prepare ingredients, 
such as jam, for her December fruit 
cake. She uses Mrs. Neal Bedinger’s 
Farm Fruit Cake recipe, published in 
last year’s December issue, she says, 
with these differences: 

“Instead of cherries or raisins, I 
sometimes use some of the grape 
marmalade that I put up with the 
big, thick-skinned, purple, wild 
grapes that are so abundant here. 
Then I add to the black walnuts a 
mixture of pecans and hickory nuts. 
I also use some bene seed which I get 
from Charieston, S. C. IT substitute 
purple mulberry jam for part of the 
blackberry and homemade wine for 
part of the grape juice... Home- 
raised honey can take the place of the 
brown sugar. Only my flour, soda, 
and a few spices were bought. I even 
added to the spices some finely 
ground fennel seed off the place.” 


“I MADE a pair of baby slippers 
one Christmas out of an old white 
felt hat left from the summer,” Mrs. 
C. W. Ward, Florence County, S. C., 
relates. “After cleaning the hat and 
making the shoes from it, I em- 
broidered around the top with the 
buttonhole stitch and put a pink rose- 
bud on the toe. I gave them to 3 
little nephew who was about three 
months old.” 


“WHEN MAKING window cur- 
tains (and now many of us will be 
sewing more to save), I make them 
so they can be reversed,” reports Mrs. 
S. M. Webster, Nottoway County, 
Va. “Although the top of the 
curtains begin to show wear, 
the lower part is still quite 
good, so by reversing ends | 
get much more service from 
them.” 

And here’s another tip from 
Mrs. Webster’s sewing experi- 
ence: “When men’s and boy’s 
shirt collars begin to wear thin 
on the inside, take the collars 
off and turn them inside out. 
In this way I extend the life of 
the garment considerably.” 


CHRISTMAS TAGS make 
excellent bookmarks if the card 
is placed in the book and the 
string is allowed to hang out- 
side, reminding you of friends. 

FROM MRS. Hattie 
mons, Rockingham County, 
Va., comes this suggestion: 
Popcorn, prepared in the usual 
manner and then ground in 
the food chopper, makes a de- 
licious whole-grain cereal, 


Sim- 
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Elizabeth Ann Baker 


PRESENTS A NEW REGULAR FEATURI 
Wartime 
Baking Helps 


CAN-DO COLUMN! 


What a lot we can do right in 
our own homes to help win the 
war! By using gas and electri- 
city wisely, by making house- 
hold appliances last, we give 
Uncle Sam more time and ma- 
terial to turn out bombers and 
tanks. And — each new habit 
of care and conservation pares 
the family budget and makes 
us better housekeepers .. . 
virtues that won’t be outmoded 
when the war is over! 


Can-do No. 1: You can bake and oven- 
cook as many things at once as possi- 
ble. Don’t heat the oven for just one 
thing. 


Can-do No. 2: You can use a minimum 
amount of fuel by placing pans in al- 
ternate positions on oven racks so heat 
can circulate freely. 


Can-do No. 3: You can have food ready 
to pop in the oven the minute it’s 
heated to the correct temperature. 


Can-do No. 4: You can keep the oven 
door closed. Don’t peek every few min- 
utes to see how things are coming along. 
Use a time chart and an oven regulator 
instead. You'll save fuel and foods will 
bake more evenly and quickly. 


Can-do No. 5: You can cut baking fail- 
ures to a minimum. Use Rumford Bak- 
ing Powder. Rumford raises things 
dependably . helps insure against 
baking failures. Rumford contains no 


alum — won’t spoil your cakes and 
biscuits with a bitter “baking powder” 
taste! 


Can-do No. 6: You can save fuel by 
using pans with dull bottoms. A dull 
surface absorbs more heat thana shiny 
one —so don’t scrub the bottoms of 
pans until they glow! 


Can-do No. 7: You can have the gas 
company adjust your burners to the 
right height—so the flame burns a clear 
blue. A yellow flame means you're 
wasting gas! 


Can-do No. 8: You can turn flame of 
burner to maximum height until food 
reaches boiling point — then reduce it so 
it will just maintain a cooking tempera- 
ture. You'll save vitamins and fuel! 


Can-do No. 9: You can save sugar! 
Use Rumford Sugarless 
Recipes —and bake de- 
licious cakes and cookies 
without using a speck of 
sugar at all. Write for 
your FREE copy of the 
Rumford Sugarless Re- 
cipe folder. Address: 
Elizabeth Ann Baker, 
Rumford Baking Pow- 
der, Rumford, R. I. 
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By SALLIE HILL 


S IT quite patriotic, our readers are asking, for 

families to gather their own kin and close friends 

for a good dinner and a few cherished hours at 
Christmas? Well, I have wondered too but finally 
took comfort in Mr. Winston Churchill’s advice to 
Britain last year. Stating that it is a poor heart that 
never rejoices, Mr. Churchill justified both good 
cheer and a fulsome meal at Christmas. 

But accustomed as we are in the country to con- 
sider ourselves our “neighbors’ keepers,” the dinner, 
as well as the spirit of the day, will go better for us 
if all those about us are reasonably well provided for. 
Thumbs are down, of course, on the overlavish ta- 
ble, which is neither fitting nor fair. 


AT THIS point, the food is the thing. And Mrs. 
Parker Kennedy, Master Farmer’s wife of Fisher 
County, Tex., leads off with her Christmas dinner 
plans: “When I think.of Christmas dinner, I always 
think of turkey and dressing. We often have quail 
or duck, as befits our game season. To remove the 
wild flavor, I parboil the duck until tender, in water 
to which I have first added a large onion cut in 
slices. The broth is excellent for dressing and gravy. 


“I’m passing along some of our favorite recipes— 
creamed sweet potatoes, Osgood pie, date loaf cake: 

Three large sweet_potatoes, 4 tablespoons sorghum syrup, 
Y, teaspoon cinnamon, 12 cup chopped pecans, butter, salt, 
marshmallows 

“Prepare potatoes and boil slowly until tender. 
Mash, adding plenty of butter and salt to season. 
Add syrup, cinnamon, and pecans. Place in a bak- 
ing dish and put marshmallows on top. Brown 
slightly in the oven. 

Five eggs, % cup butter, 1 cup sweet milk, 2 tablespoons 
vinegar, | cup dark syrup, 1 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon flour, 
1 teaspoon cinnamon, | teaspoon allspice, 72 teaspoon salt, 
1 cup each of raisins, nuts, and coconut. 

“Beat the eggs and melt the butter. Mix all liquid 
ingredients, then add dry ingredients. Mix well. 
Bake in pastry shells in a mod- 
erate oven until firm. Makes two 
large pies. 


Two pounds dates, 1 cup flour, | 
7 


teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, 4 eggs, % cup brown or white 
sugar, 2 cup dark syrup, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla, 4 cups pecans. 

“Mix half the seeded dates 
with part of the flour. Sift the 
remaining flour and dry in- 
gredients together. To the beat- 
en eggs, add the sugar, syrup, 
vanilla, and pecans. Then com- 
bine the two mixtures, adding 
the remaining dates last. Cook 
114 hours in a steam cooker or 
waterless cooker. Remove from 
cooker and place in a moderate 
oven for 5 or 10 minutes to 
brown. This cake will keep al- 
most indefinitely if wrapped in 
oiled paper.” 


IT IS FITTING that Vir- 


A cereal confection adds festivity to 
the table and satisfies the sweet tooth. 





inner 


ginia provide us with a 
recipe for boning the 
Christmas ham. Janet 
Cameron, foods and nu- 
trition specialist, Vir- 
ginia Extension Service, 
gives her method: 

“Boil or bake the ham 
as usual. Open up flat a 
sugar or flour sack and 
place on a flat pan. Skin 
the ham while hot and 
place on the cloth, fat side down. With a sharp knife, 
cut down the center of the ham and remove the bones 
carefully. The center may be stuffed if you like. 
Fold the cloth around the ham, pull tight, and pin 
it securely with skewers or safety pins. Let cool be- 
fore slicing.” 


EVER SINCE | ate rice dressing at a dinner at 
L.S.U., when we honored our Louisiana Master 
Farmers, I have coveted the recipe. “It’s fine to serve 
with ham or chops,” advises Ethel Own Adair, 
Arkansas County, Ark., who sends us her recipe: 

Four cups boiled rice (white or brown), % cup tender- 
boiled giblets, 4% cup minced onions, 1 cup fowl gravy or 
broth, % cup cream, 3 eggs, salt, pepper, and sage. 

Mix in the order given and season to taste. Bake 
30 minutes in a moderate oven and serve hot. 


A CHRISTMAS PUNCH to be served hot or 
cold—it keeps almost all winter in the refrigerator— 
is highly recommended by Mayesie Malone, home 
demonstration agent, Brown County, Tex. 

One quart cranberries, 2 quarts water, 2 sticks cinnamon, 
juice of 2 lemons, juice of 2 oranges. 

Bring cranberries, water, and cinnamon to the 
boiling point. Cool and strain. Then add lemon 
juice, orange juice, and sweeten to taste with sugar, 
syrup, or honey. If not a pretty color of red, add red 
fruit coloring as desired. Use the 
pulp of the berries by adding 
honey or syrup, reheating, and 
serving as any other cranberries. 


IN THE NICK of time, Mrs. 
D. F. Petty, also of Brown Coun- 
ty, comes to the aid of our 
Christmas party with a sand 
cookie recipe: 

One-half pound butter, 3. table- 
spoons sugar, 2% cups flour, % cup 
ground pecans, | teaspoon vanilla, | 
teaspoon almond extract. 

Cream butter and sugar, add 
flour, and mix well. Add pecans 
and extracts. Cut in small cookie 
shapes or form in small balls. 
Press down with a fork. Bake 
a light brown, then roll in pow- 
dered sugar while hot. Add cin- 
namon to powdered sugar if 
desired. 

CEREAL HOLIDAY candy 
balls, which do double duty as 


The “big bird” gives the meal a gay start, for every- 
one knows it’s patriotic to serve chicken or turkey. 





—Courtesy 20th Century Fox. 


a sweet or as a table decoration, are sure to please the 
children: (See picture below.) 

Four packages puffed wheat or rice, 1 pound 4 ounces 
candied cherries (coarsely cut) or candied watermelon rind 
(tinted red or green), 3 cups light corn syrup, 4 cups sugar, 3 
cups water, 44% teaspoons salt, 6 ounces butter. 

Turn puffed wheat or rice into shallow pan. 
Place in a moderate oven (350 degrees F.) for 3 to 5 
minutes. Remove from oven to a large mixing bowl. 
Add red or green candied cherries and mix until 
evenly distributed. Combine corn syrup, sugar, 
water, and salt, and stir until dissolved. Cook to a 
temperature of 234 degrees F. Add butter and cook 
slowly to 290 degrees F. Pour this syrup over the 
cereal. 


Stir while adding syrup, and continue to stir until 
the grains are well coated. Butter fingertips slightly 
and shape into balls. In preparing this number of 
balls, two persons should work on them at the same 
time so that the syrup will not harden beiore all of 
the balls are formed. Insert small candle holder and 
candle in the top of each ball. Light the candles 
before serving. Makes 55 balls. 


TOMATO JUICE cocktail makes a splendid ap- 
petizer any time and provides that all-important 
vitamin C: 

One quart canned tomato juice, 1 teaspoon suyar, juice 
of 1 lemon, % cup kraut juice, % teaspoon grated horserad 
ish or % teaspoon chili sauce. 

Combine and add salt and pepper to taste. 

MOST OF THE ingredients for home-grown 
fruit cake, recommended by Mrs. J. T. Green, Chris- 
tian County, Ky., may be found in any farm kitchen: 

One-half cup butter, 1 cup sorghum or cane syrup, 4 cup 
berry jam, % cup plum preserves, % cup peach preserves, 
% cup apple preserves, % cup grape preserves, 2 beaten eggs, 
4 cups flour, 1 teaspoon soda, 2 teaspoons baking powder, % 
teaspoon cinnamon, 4 teaspoon allspice, % teaspoon cloves, 
Y teaspoon ginger, | cup nuts. 

Combine moist ingredients. Sift together flour, 
soda, baking powder, and spices. Add nuts. Mix 
with moist ingredients and bake or steam for 2 hours. 
The kind of fruit may be varied according to the 
supply on hand. 


IN ADDITION to the above recipes for tasty 
holiday fare, we all know that the following tradi- 
tional or home-raised foods will also be among those 
featured in many Southern homes some time during 
Christmas week: lye hominy; sweet potato biscuit; 
chess pie; beaten biscuit; coconut, pecan, chocolate, 
or pound cake; sherry balls; spice round, and escal- 
loped oysters. 
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Santa Has. 
An Eye 
for 
Beauty 


By SALLY CARTER 


Lovely Ruth Warrick plans her gi 
Christmas a 


to help make this 





ft list early 
gala one. 


—Courtesy RKO Radio Pictures. 


AM, Santa, and Sally have had 

many a whispered conference on 
what to advise you about your 
Christmas giving this year—mean- 
ing, of course, Uncle Sam, Santa 
Claus, and Sally Carter. We have 
decided finally that it’s both patriotic 
(Uncle Sam's vote) and_ practical 
(Santa's vote) to give beauty gifts. 
It’s sure, too, to pack more thrill 
than ever before! (Sally’s vote.) 

There are two 
patriotic reasons 
that Uncle Sam 


beautiful folks for whom you are 
planning gifts. 

Here again Uncle Sam agrees with 
Santa and Sally that you need not 
feel in the least unpatriotic in buying 
or using the wares offered in your 
department stores. 

You may rest assured they 
wouldn’t be there if our Government 
needed them. As a matter of fact, 
most of them were manufactured 

and stocked be- 
fore priorities or 
limitations on 


offers in favor of their materials 
beauty gifts. " were in force. 
Ciest: ke NG When this supply 
minds you of the SEAL i o> fom, 4 here 
10 per cent tax rHIS CHRISTMAS 1942 won't be any 
on all cosmetics .RE TOLD YOU ON THIS PAC MORE. 
that puts needed BY YOUR BEAUTY EDITOI Metal compacts, 
millions into his SALLY CARTER lipsticks, and 
pocket for the WISHING FOR YO rouge containers, 
war effort. Next, A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS SEASON and metal or 
he reminds you AND ALE LOVELINESS plastic - topped 
that he needs ND HAPPINESS GALORI jars may soon be 
America’s IN classed as anti- 
wom to look rH ques. This year 
cheerful, well they'll be highly 
grooned, and vt treasured gifts. 
lovely for the Certain favorite 


morale-building effect on their own 
spirits and that of the meafolks in the 
service. Uncle Sam doesn’t want one 
of his fighting men to hear anything 
like this from the neighbors: “Poor 
Mary looks very white and sad since 
vou’ve been away.” 

Then there are two practical rea- 
sons that Santa suggests for giving 
beauty gifts this year when every 
penny must count and when every 
penn; saved must go into War 
Stamps and Bonds: 

First, he reminds you that you can 
find beauty gifts to fit any budget 
and that many of these gifts are 
grooming necessities that would have 
to be bought anyway, as long as the 
Government permits. Second, he re- 
minds you, not pessimistically but 
very matter-of-factly, that Christmas 
merchandise may offer the last op- 
portunity for the duration to get cer- 
tain beauty items that are likely to 
be favorites of both the practical and 


shades of face powder, rouge, and lip- 
sticks may not long be procurable. 
Some types of brushes and rubber 
combs may be “scarce as hen’s teeth,” 
and a really good brush is something 
to be devoutly thankful for at any 
time. Now it will be cherished for 
many years. 

Certain favorite perfumes may not 
be available later, although no doubt 
you'll make friends among new do- 
mestic perfumes. Certain of your 
favorite lotions, creams, manicure ar- 
ticles, and bath accessories may soon 
be eliminated from the list of items 
that manufacturers will be allowed 
to produce. 

So, knowing that no feminine 
heart can fail to be thrilled with gifts 
of beauty and tragrance—perfumes, 
colognes, sachets, bath accessories, 
compacts, powders, lipsticks—you'll 
do well to give many beauty gifts this 
year. They are the perfect answer to 
those problem persons on your list. 





2 1” si f lo help with your fall and winter beauty 
704 €.m Mow! problems, Sally Carter offers five leaflets 
= and an attractive folder in which to keep 
them. Check leaflets desired, fill in cou- 


pon, and mail to Sally Carter, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest 
you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 


O) Giving and Using Perfumes 
C) How to Buy Cosmetics Wisely 
[] Select Your Make-up Carefully 


) Beauty Care for Eyes and Brows 
O) Are Your Hands Lovely? 








/ GOTTA SHAVE, 
DONT 1? 


..- Noxzema helps soften 
my tough beard, gives mea 
swell, cool, comfortable 
shave; and my skin doesn’t 
feel tender and sore after- 
ward! 








1 GOTTA HAVE 
‘7 FOR BABY 


... Noxzema is so grand for 
baby’s skin when it is chafed 
or irritated by ‘‘diaper 
rash.” It soothes so quickly 
—helps promote healing! 
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/ GOTTA DATE, 
Mom 


--. 1 have to have Noxzema 
—it’s such a grand founda- 
tion; as a night cream it 
helps smooth and _ soften 
my skin—helps heal exter- 
nally-caused blemishes. 





4 OFTEN BURN MY 
HANDS... COOKING 
for those minor 


the 


itchen, too! 
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..-and Noxzema’s wonderful 
i “kitchen” 
burns and for rough, red, 
pa hands. Keep a jar in 


Let This Famous Family Favorite Help You, Too! 


IMPORTANT! For a limited time, you 
can getthe big 75¢jar of Noxzema for 
only 49¢ (plus tax)! Take advantage 
of this special yearly offer! Get a jar 
for every member of the family today! 


e Try snow-white, greaseless, medi- 
cated Noxzema as above—and for the 
relief of many similar externally- 
caused skin troubles. It’s so cooling, 
soothing, pleasant to use. Over 15 
million jars used every year! 


At all drug and cosmetic counters. 








Good Housekeeping 
to, MOEMECTIVE OR ow 
AS soviansio 


. 


@ Clabber Girl's Positive Double 
Action makes it the natural 
choice for economical home 
baking ... Clabber Girl means 
Better Value when you buy; 
Better Results when you bake. 


tisk Mother sv KNOWS 














FOR THE PAROXYSMS OF 







APO-CRESOLENE 


@ If gasping for breath has worn you 
out... if restful sleep has become a 
stranger . . . try Vapo-Cresolene! 
Successful for over 60 years! Sooth- 
ing, harmless, medicated vapors 
help you breathe more easily, relieve 
choking sensation. Also relieves 
paroxysms of whooping cough and 
spasmodic croup and coughs due 
to bronchial irritations and colds. 
Lamp or Electric Vaporizer. Direc- 
tions enclosed. 


Vr Rsclene. 


For Free Descriptive Booklet, write to: 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO.. 62 Cortland: St, New York 
























Have You Anything 


TO SELL, RENT OR 
EXCHANGE? 


PROGRESSIVE 


Classified Ads in 


FARMER-RURALIST will greatly 
help you. i 
Write out your Classified Ad and 


mail it to us to start with our next 
issue. We offer you “Five Separate 
Editions.” See Classified Ad page 
for rates and circulation. 


Send Your Order to 


The Progressive Farmer 


Dallas, Texas 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Raleigh, N. C 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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WIN-THE-WAR BOND CONTEST 


From thousands of fine letters on “Why Farmers Should Buy War Bonds,” 
the contest judges have chosen 129 top winners. Every letter was sci- 
entifically graded and scored by a nationally-recognized contest judg- 
ing organization — which pronounced your letters the highest calibre 
group of entries they have ever seen in any contest. This made the 
placings difficult but it is a tribute to the sincerity and patriotism of 
farm people who entered our Win-The-War Bond Contest. 


Final winners were selected from these graded entries by officials of 
the American Bankers Association. Prizes have already been mailed. 
The winners: 
Mrs. Lennie Hollon Land, Lancaster, Ky. — $1,000 War Bond and trip for two to 
Milwaukee and Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 


2 Mrs. Frankie A. Williams, Wilkesboro, N. C. — $1,000 War Bond. 
3 Mathew N. Lepisto, New Castle, Pa. — $500 in War Stamps 








4. Carl W. Leasor, Mendon, O. 67. Bernice O. Crumb, Royalston, Mass. 

5. Edwin S. Hetzler, Germantown, O. 68. Ethel Ervin Miller, Hood River, Ore. ; 
6. Mildred P. Webb, Allisonia, Va. 69. Mrs. Lovise Freida McCoy, Kempton, N. D. 
7. Vashti Whittaker, Cortland, Ill. 70. Julius S. Goodno, Dorchester, lo. 

8. Mrs. Verble Richards, Monterey, Tenn. 71. Maggie W. Query, Clover, S. C. 

9. Mrs. Ethel H. Hightower, Indianapolis, Ind. 72. Mrs. Helen B. Haaland, Southbury, Conn. 
10. Catherine Stolfc, Ardmore, Okla. 73. Mrs. Maude M. Hudson, Lena, III. 

11. Rosie L. Anthony, Adoms, Mass. 74. Mrs. Lucille M. Whitmer, Fulks Run, Va. 
12. Mrs. G. J. Haumesser, Malta, Ill. 75. Mrs. Alma K. Rahn, Lanark, IH. 

13. Mrs. A. J. Miller, Hood River, Ore. 76. Mrs. Mabel Campbell, Greenleaf, Wis. 
14. Mrs. Edna Maultsby Gaskill, Bolivia, N. C. 77. Mrs. Ervin Fessler, Arapahoe, Neb. 

15. William H. Fletcher, Carrollton, Ga. 78. Mr. & Mrs. James W. Caviness, Siler City, N. C. 
16. Mrs. Ellen Baughn, La Jolla, Cal. 79. Mrs. C. R. McCue, Bloomington, Ill. 

17. Mary Frances Barrows, Rockland, O. 80. Mrs. Ora M. Speth, Hallam, Neb. 

18. Louritz Oluf Larsen, Tacoma, Wash. 81. Anna C. Potter, Monroe, Neb. 

19. John J. Wolfe, Lost Nation, la. 82. Lillie M. Mellen, Newport, N. H. 

20. Paul M. Foster, Cleburne, Tex. 83. Mrs. Minnie E. Coleman, McMinnville, Ore. 
21. Don Willis Deloney, Athens, La. 84. Roger M. Carroll, Big Rapids, Mich. 

22. Mrs. Lucinda Morken, Taylor, Wis. 85. J. Ralph McKinney, Carlock, III. 

23. Mrs. Elsie S. Meyers, Jamesburg, N. J. 86. Mrs. Willie J. Golay, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
24. Mr. & Mrs. Henry S. Nash, North East, Po. 87. Mrs. Ella M. Wilson, Lynn, Ind. 

25. Clayton W. Hiser, Montpelier, Ind. 88. G. B. Slaton, Colorado City, Tex. 

26. Nola Womer, Monmouth, Ore. 89. Anthony Boland, New Haven, Mo. 

27. Louise Klinker, Lakefield, Minn. 90. Milton Farr, Edwards, Miss. 

28. Mrs. Sina M. Rasmussen, Greenville, Mich. 91. Bob Brendler, Modesto, Cal. 

29. Mrs. Ralph Kelly, Ajlune, Wash. 92. Martha V. Speece, Urbana, O. 

30. John Roesch, Roscoe, S. D. 93. Mrs. Robert G. Asher, De Beque, Colo. 
31. Mrs. Ellie C. McDonald, Versailles, Ky. 94. Mrs. Adolph Ericksen, Denmark, Wis. 
32. Hilda F. Stewart, Provo, Utah 95. Einar Haaland, Southbury, Conn. 

33. Carl O. Galloway, Redmond, Ore. 96. Ralph Hochheim, Cortland, Neb. 

34. Mrs. Laura Jordan, Zearing, Ia. 97. Martha Pilcher, Lexington, Ky. 

35. Adrain C. Murray, San Fernando, Cal. 98. Mary A. Harner, Lewisburg, Pa. 

36. Mrs. Dorothy R. Sheffer, Dixon, Ill. 99. Bernard A. Polinsky, Jewett City, Conn. 
37. Hubert B. Claypool, Hanover, O. 100. Edwin Hussong, Denmark, Wis. 

38. J. Edward Boyle, Queen Anne, Md. 101. Leora Stewart, Princeville, III. 

39. Mrs. Daisy Parsons, Eureka, Kan. 102. Josephine Kohler, Kingsville, Mo. 

40. Daniel Day Baltzell, Port Byron, N. Y. 103. Howard T. Groff, Fort Plain, N. Y. 

41. John O. Wold, Jr., Laurel, Mont. 104. P. D. Sanders, Walls, Miss. 

42. Henry N. Schweitzer, Mineral Point, Wis. 105. Mrs. Anna P. Souddress, Spiro, Okla. 
43. Mrs. Coda M. Baggett, Gustine, Tex. 106. Guy W. Jones, White Mills, Ky. 

44. Mrs. Hazel E. Carpenter, Marietta, O. 107. Mrs. W. H. Bensel, Henniston, Ore. 

45. Stanley R. Ketcham, Jr., Northport, N. Y. 108. Mildred L. Howell, Farmersville, N. Y. 
46, Mrs. A. T. Haun, Freewater; Ore. 109. Grace A. Hair, Penalosa, Kan. 

47. Maude Pickett Davenport, Worthville, N. C. 110. Charles Norris, Americus, Kan. 

48. Mrs, Pearle Esterly, Carbondale, Ill. 111. Lloyd J. Robertson, Phillipsburg, Kan. 
49. Christian A. Peterson, Gretna, Neb. 112. Edward J. Allen, Windom, Minn. 

50. Arthur P. Walling, Evansville, Ind. 113. Lester O. Welch, Skiatook, Okla. 

51. Thomas J. O'Brien, Barronett, Wis. 114. Mrs. lone Knight, Lampasas, Tex. 

52. Marshall J. Keith, Athens, Tenn. 115. Mr. & Mrs. Arthur B. Beaumont, Amherst, Mass. 
53. Mrs. Velma E. Townsend, Princeton, Minn. 116. Christian A. Kamp, Metamora, Ill. 

54. Mrs. Mabel Lanham, Woodward, Okla. 117. Mrs. E. R. McKay, Huntsville, Utah 

55. Mrs. Mabel |. Savage, Sang Run, Md. 118. Herman Randolph, Jr., Houston, Tex. 
56. Gordon Andersen, Kiowa, Colo. 119. Mrs. Elsie A. Adams, Zebulon, N. C. 
57. Grace A. Hair, Penalosa, Kan. 120. Leo Paulsen, Concordia, Kan. 

58. A. B. Curet, New Roads, La. 121. John J. Stokesberry, M lo. 

59. Earl P. Arnold, Hawk Springs, Wyo. 122. Ernest H. Janssen, Oconto, wie 

60. W. H. Warren, Pontotoc, Miss. 123. Mrs. Ellen C. Benoit, Opelousas, La. 
61. Ruth Celeste Saunders, Lake Placid, Fla. c 124. Grace A. Hair, Penalosa, Kan. 

62. J. Howard Ogden, Jr., Prince Frederick, Md. 125. Ella G. Hertel, San Bernardino, Cal. 
63. Ve W. Paschal, Enterprise, Ala. 126. Stewart H. Resch, Temple, Pa. 

64. Eunice Guill, Ringgold, Va. 127. Francis Foy, Deer River, N. Y. 

65. Lee Keith Davis, Lonerock, Ore. 128. W. E. Miller, Logan, Kan. 

66. William H. Klett, Milford, la. 129. Helena Mayne, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


Fa | Allis-Chalmers sponsored this unusual contest (in cooperation 

| To BETTER LiviNc > with the U. S. Treasury Department) because of a sincere and 
earnest belief in War Bonds and the cause they represent. 

Every man and woman at Allis-Chalmers has pledged to invest 

TO BETTER FARMING > 10 per cent of his or her earnings in War Bonds every month. 
Your contest letters have proved your belief in America’s No. 


io 
| TO VICTORY e 1 investment. They will do much to help the Treasury Depart- 


ment sell more bonds to more farmers throughout the nation. 
_aittdas 
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Pay Your Debt to Fighting Men! 


RACTOR DIVISION: MILWAUKEE 
Buy Bonds and Bonds and Bonds Again! 


BUY 
oda ay 


JERSEYS 
¢ EXTRA COST ACCORDING To yA 





NOW! 


The Most Talked About Breed 
In America! 






CET FREE 
SAMPLES AT ONCE 
S Don’t wait an- 
y other minute. 

Earnings up to $5.00 
a day or $45 a week 
possible. Be our Agents 
and make Quick money 
in Full or Spare time. 
Sell our famous line of 
Sweet Georgia Brown 
Hair Dressing, Face 
Powder, Bleach Cream, 
Incense, Curios, Jewelry, 
Perfumes. Two Big lines 
—50c and 25¢ goods. 
Sales made on sight. No 
experience needed. 
Write today for FREE 
SAMPLES and FREE 
Big Sample Case Offer. 


VALMOR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2241 Indiana Ave., Dept. C-116, Chicago, IIL 


Owned by more dairymen than any 
other breed! Producers of the 
world’s richest milk! Jersey butter- 
fat costs are lowest! 
Write today for Breeder. Lists 
and Free Literature 


324-PF West 23rd Street 
New York, New York 








The American Jersey Cattle Club. 











OW when expert 

help from the city 
for repairing electric 
motors is not only ex- 
pensive but hard to get, 
farmers who have them 
are advised to send for 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1858, 
“Electric Motors for the 
Farm,” from the Office 
of Information, 
U.S.D.A., Washington, 
oc. 

—One ship can carry as much 
shredded dehydrated cabbage as 19 
ships if vegetables had not been 
processed. 

—White ash \ogs bring top prices 
now because ash is needed not only 
to make handles for forks, shovels, 
hoes, but for Army and Navy uses. 


—About 18,000 tons ot steel for 
war production will be made avail- 
able through simpler and fewer milk 
cans. Production for the year ending 
June 30 will be about 850,600 milk 
cans. Production last year totaled 
about 2,000,000 containers. Sunken- 
cap type without an “umbrella” will 
be the only kind allowed. 

—For buying men’s rubber boots 
and rubber work shoes, get two 
copies of the Application Form from 
your Price and Rationing Board. 

—A program for planting 300,000 
acres of hemp for fiber has been ap- 
proved by WPB. Object: to relieve 
the threatened shortage of rope and 
twine. Plantings are to be concén- 
trated in Kentucky and in the Mid- 
west. 

—Store on your farm as many soy- 
beans as possible. A storage allow- 
ance of 7 cents a bushel on beans un- 
der CCC loans will be made. 


—Almost 100,000 rural fire-fight- 
ing companies have been organized 
this year to protect American farms 
against destructive fires. Trained 
fire-fighters are needed. Fires kill 
almost 3,500 people in rural areas 
every year; the value of rural proper- 
ty destroyed is about 200 million 
dollars every year. 

—Don’t forget the five steps for 
keeping passenger cars rolling for es- 
sential mileage with minimum use 
of rubber: (1) rationing of used tires 
and recaps, and new tires now in 
stock, (2) control of mileage through 
rationing gasoline, (3) compulsory 
periodic inspection of all tires, (4) 
denial of gasoline and tire replace- 





REMINDS uUs- 


ments to violators of the national 35- 
mile-an-hour speed limit; (5) capac- 
ity use, through car-sharing, of every 
car. Everybody is asked to join in 
the pledge: 

I'll hold it down to 35, 

And take the neighbors when I drive, 

And regularly, as directed, 

Go and have my tires inspected. 

—The mason jar will come out in 
a new dress, with a substitute for the 
zinc tops available ir. a_ porcelain 
closure with a steel rim. 

—Farmers may obtain materials 
for soil treatment, insecticides, and 
fungicides without special forms. 

—Families who buy meat from 
farmers, or obtain meat from other 
sources for storage in freezer lockers, 
are expected to consume it in accord- 
ance with their 244-pound weekly 
sharing allowance. All families in 
the nation, including farm families, 
are being asked to contribute alike to 
the “share-the-meat” program by 
keeping weekly meat consumption 
to 2% pounds per person over 12 
years of age. 

—Extra good care and the widest 
possible use of existing farra machin- 
ery and equipmeat is urgently impor- 
tant in view of the order restricting 
1943 manufacture to 20 per cent of 
1940 and 1941. Production of repair 
parts will be at 130 per cent of 1940 
and 1941. A few examples giving 
number of.machines to be manufac- 
tured in 1943 compared to 1942 indi- 
cate the trend: 





1942 1943 
2-bottom tractor plows... 78,000 16,200 
Disk harrows.............+++- 78,000 30,000 
Mowers, horse-drawn...... 45,000 14,000 
1-row, 2-horse cultivators.. 15,000 3,300 
Grainy RUG. 5in5ccccsacasiscieccene 25,406 6,700 
Small combines........ 38,000 14,385 
Manure spreaders... .. 46,000 7,130 
Sianhete 2 at we 170,000 37,000 
Peanut picke’®..........c00.00--- 3,600 800 


Editor’s Note.—In our effort to have this 
department as authoritative as possible each 
month, a copy is sent to a highly placed 
U.S.D.A. official for his okay just as we 
go to press. 


4 ..Jjoin with neighbors to help that fellow who’s been 
Time To down with the flu. 


_-Employ a little special tact with “her” and insure sweet potato pie oftener. 
_.Do more paying winter work and take off some of summer’s overload. 
_--Keep potatoes off the market oversupplied from the digging season. 
_.Carry as full a truck load as we can, both ways, every trip to town. 
_-Spot a pretty pine or cedar for the Christmas tree for the family. 
_--Renew your subscription if the label says your time is nearly out. 
_..Protect all seed for next year from moisture, mice, and insects. 
_..Mend the fireplaces so they’ll give more heat with less wood. 
__Check over and repair all machinery during bad rainy days. 
_--Save the usable parts of old machines junked for scrap. 
_..Sort out the wood that’s a “mite long” and cut it right. 
_..Stop moving from one place to another every year. 
_--Start your spring plowing if land does not wash. 
_. Repair terraces and build needed new ones. 
_..Go after the rats that are eating our corn. 
.. Be saving manure for next year’s crops. 

_Do those odd jobs around the church. 


_..Get a farm account book for 1943. 


.. Bring in the hay from the fields. 
_-_Order fruit trees and vines. 
_--Prune the scuppernongs. 


We suggest putting an 
X mark alongside each 
item when attended to. 
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FARM 
LEAFLETS 


Whitewash 
A Homemade Hay Baler 

Control of Insects in Dried Fruit 

Making a Compost Heap 

Homemade Terrace Drag and Stalk Cutter 
Kill the Rats 

Treating Weevils in Grain 

Handy Gestation Table for Cows 

Grubs in Backs of Cattle 

Measuring Corn in the Crib 

Spray Calendar for Fruits 

How to Grow Strawberries 

Growing Boysenberries and Youngberries 
How to Grow Blackberries and Dewberries 
How to Grow Raspberries 

How to Dehorn Calves 

Removing Warts From Cow’s Teats 

How to Make Concrete Steps 

Tanning Hides 

How to Make Hotbeds and Coldframes 
Control of Harlequin Cabbage Bug 





LEAFLETS are 3 cents each. Send 
orders to Service Editor, The Progressive 
Farmer, at nearest office—Dallas, Mem- 
phis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one 
will serve you. 




















BOOKS 
Farm Lease Contract.............. 5 cents 
Livestock-Share Lease . 5 cents 
The Community Handbook 25 cents 
Massey’s Garden Book 25 cents 
U. S. D. A. 
PUBLICATIONS 


Ask for those desired by sending a post 
card to your Congressman or the Office of 
Information, U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C.: 

FB1769—Dairy Cattle Judging. 

225—Protecting Market Sweet Corn From 
the European Corn Borer. 

FB1861—Insect Pests of the Peach. 

228—Nodular Worm Disease of Sheep. 

FB1915—Snapbeans for Marketing, Can- 
ning, and Freezing. 


STATE 
BULLETINS 


Bul. 5—Farm Shop Activities and Equip- 
ment, Division of Teacher Education, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 

Cir. 220—A Homemade Peanut Picker, 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, 
ae OF 


OTHER 
PUBLICATIONS 


Home Meat Curing Made Easy, Morton 
Salt Co., Chicago, Ill., 10 cents. Rationing 
Why and How, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Efficient Farm 
Disinfection, Lehn & Fink Products Corpor- 
ation, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Official WPB Heat Conservation Hand- 
book, Petroleum Industry Committee, 624 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

How to Make the Most Money From 
Your Timber, Southern Pulpwood Conser- 
vation Association, 1501 First Nationa! 
Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 








“They topped the Government quota last 
month.” 





“Food will win the war—AND WRITE THE PEACE! 

With these prophetic words agricultural America is 
asked to shoulder a job as indispensable to victory as 
the defeat of enemy armies. To you who must do the 
farming with fewer hands to help—and to us who 
must make fewer farm tools — it is a challenge we must 
jointly meet if America is to win both ways. 


Because in the months ahead much of your labor and 
your undelivered implements will be reaping a grim- 
mer harvest on the battlefronts, the makers of New Idea 
farm machines and their many dealers offer a plan 
that is designed to give you the use of machines you 
may not otherwise be able to get. To make present and 
future machines go farther and do more is the pur- 
pose of this plan—and you are urged to find out 
now how it can serve you AND AMERICA. 


Continued implement shortages may soon make you 
look to a neighbor for the rental of a needed ma- 
chine — or he may seek to borrow one from you. Get 
this timely “How-to-do-it” booklet. Contains accepted 
operating costs of 36 different farm machines, for 
figuring proper machine rental fees; also details of 
the New Idea Plan for helping you secure the use 
of farm machines you may need but cannot buy. 
Write—or see your New Idea dealer today for 
your free copy. 





NEW IDEA, Inc., Dept. 921, Coldwater, Ohio 
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In the months ahead, look for this sign 
at your New Idea dealer’s. It is a reminder 
that he has a practical plan to help you 
and other local farmers when unable to 
purchase needed machines. If you want to 
hire equipment you cannot buy -- or wish 
to exchange the use of machines you have 
-- or would like to rent them out -- talk it 
over with your New Idea Dealer now -- 
ahead of time! 











Just to get acquainted with 


mailing appreciated.) Information on hand 
tinting in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your original returned with your free en- 
largement. Send it today. 
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ROLL FILM DEVELOPED 
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FREE ENLARGEMENT 


new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 4 seen, and the most reasonable in price,” 
one snapshot print or negative, photo or HERE Ss ONE avs M cL “C; “— p Zs 
picture to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you en- 'S OPINION Says Mrs. 5. L. Carter. Jne of your 
close this ad. (10c for handling and return USER 





GEPPERT STUDIOS, Dept. 937, Des Moines, fa. T H E Cc @] M M U N { T Y H A N D B oO @] K 


to our home demonstration agent, useful information. Send today for 
and it has really been a help to our your copy. The price is only 25 cents 
local home demonstration club.” (20 cents in lots of 10 or more). 


The Community Handbook’s 288 


Posse gti pages contains sections 1 songs, COMMUNITY HANDBOOK 

bualb le puyoows games, parties, plays, camping, first THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

FrocVa TTL VICE aid, club programs, and various other Raleigh eininianease Stamphia Pan 
iR WALTER 















“It’s the best book of its kind that I have 


editors at a Master Farmer meeting 
gave a copy of 
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There’s something so darned 
American about it 


Good old American ‘know how” has done it again! For this 
winter—despite the meager allotment of rubber—manufac- 
turers are able to provide rubber footwear for the essential 
health protection of millions. Necessary W.P.B. rulings have 
restricted styles, and eliminated colors and frills. 


We at Hood and B. F. Goodrich have named this footwear 
“Duration Quality.” 


By drawing on our background of experience and ingenuity, 
we have found ways to give you more service and better looks 
than would seem possible under the circumstances. And we 
know you will wear this footwear with patriotic good will 
till the war is won! 


* Boots are now rationed through your local (itil 
War Price and Rationing Board. 


* + * 
NOTE TO GOOD CITIZENS: 
Buy only what you need—take care 
of what you have. And be sure | 
to throw your scrap into the fight! 
FOOTWEAR FACTORY,WATERTOWN, MASS. 
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Books Passing in Review 


By SALLIE HILL 


NE special Christmas stands out 

in my memory—the year that 
I received my first real story book. 
It cost 35 cents—I know, for Santa 
Claus left his figures on it—but it 
delighted and entertained me _ for 
some years. 

Considering books second to none 
as gifts, we marshalled a recent list 
with a variety of subjects which we 
hope will enable you to suit the book 
to both age group and interest. 


BIG SPRING, the casual biogra- 
phy of a prairie town by Shine 
Philips, is far and away the most 
lifting entertainment I’ve had _ for 
many a day. And yet it is not all 
on the lighter side, for penetrating 
the pithy humor and tall tales, one 
senses an underlying homespun 
philosophy and robust quality about 
this Texas country which is “as 
open-faced as_.a Waterbury watch.” 
The author, who thinks that it does 
folks good to have a hearty laugh, 
certainly provides plenty of them. 


(Prentice-Hall, New York, $2.50.) 


THE RIDER ON THE BRONZE 
HORSE, by Harry Harrison Kroll. 
Only one who knows the Delta 
country could write with the feeling 
and accuracy such as we find in this 
book. Author of several Southern 
books and short stories, Mr. Kroll 
presents a tense farm drama with 
never a dull moment. (The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., New York, $2.50.) 


SMALL TOWN SOUTH, by 
Sam Byrd, well known actor, who 
got homesick for his former North 
Carolina and Florida homes. This 
is a rather lively and entertaining 
account of his visits. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, $2.75.) 


LIVES, by Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon, who is both author and illus- 
trator. This 
unique book fea- 
tures almost 50 
great men and 
women of _his- 
tory. America is 
represented by 
such people as 
Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Benjamin 
Franklin, and 
the poet, Emily 
Dickinson. 
(Simon and 
Schuster, New 
York, $3.95.) 

WHAT’S 
YOUR NAME), by Louis Adamic. 
Whether or not to change a foreign- 
sounding name—that is the theme 
of this sympathetic and thoughtful 
book. The author uses as a case in 
point Paul Revere, whose original 
family name, he says, was Apollos 
Rivoire. (Harper and Bros., New 
York, $2.50.) 


PADDY THE COPE is the fasci- 
nating autobiography of poor and 
hard-working Patrick Gallagher, 
who, as a result of the work of 
George Russell (A.E.), helped to 
found the first farmers’ cooperative 
society in Ireland. The story, written 
with simplicity and charm, is a rec- 
ord of service to thousands of hard- 
pressed in rural Ireland. Southern 
farm folk will find it vastly entertain- 
ing and helpful. (The Devin-Adair 
Co., New York, $2.50.) 





In POSSUM TROT, H. C. Nixon 
takes a typical Alabama farm com- 
munity apart to. see what makes it 
tick. Mercifully different from the 
usual book of this kind, Mr. Nixon 
skips the statistics and gives his book 
a sense of reality by enlivening it with 
a bit of humor and personal flavor. 
(University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, Okla., $2.50.) 


FOOD VALUES IN SHARES 
AND WEIGHTS, by Clara Mae 
Taylor, promises to be a boon to nu- 
trition leaders who are looking for an 
easy way to plan a list of everyday 
foods. (The Macmillan Co., New 
York, $1.50.) 


THE LITTLE RED SCHOOL- 
HOUSE, by Agnes De Lima, is the 
lively record of an unusual school. 
Of interest to parents and teachers. 
(The Macmillan Co., New York, 
$3.50.) 


SILVER WIDGEON, by Esther 
Wood, tells about on exciting air- 
plane adventure by two boys who 
prove able to take care of themselves. 
Another book that the 10 to 16 age 
group might like to find beneath 
the Christmas tree. (Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York, $2.) 


SOYBEANS, GOLD FROM 
THE SOIL, by Edward Jerome Dies. 
Soybeans, rarely mentioned in the 
last World War, are fast entering in- 
to our war eccnomy, and have become 
a major agricultural product. Writ- 
ing of this colorful anc near magical 
plant, the author gives valuable in- 
formation as to varieties, planting, 
harvesting, conversion into edible 
and industrial products.( The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, $1.75.) 


THE FALCON OF ERIC THE 
RED, by Cather- 
ine Cote Cob- 
lentz, takes us 
to Greenland, 
where Jon is the 
happy possessor 
of the coveted 
white falcon 
trained for kings 
only. What hap- 
pens when they 
go to America— 
the land of free- 
dom — makes a 
story the juniors 
will take to their 
hearts. (Long- 
mans, Green and Co., New York. 


$2.25.) 


THE MAN WHO DARED TO 
CARE, by Mary Tarver Carroll, is 
the absorbing story of courageous, 
high-born James Oglethorpe and his 
Georgia colonies, made up of un- 
fortunate English debtors. (Long- 
mans, Green and Co., New York, 


$2.) 


MYSTERY OF THE MAHTEB, 
by Alice Alison Lide and Margaret 
Alison Johansen, takes us to Ethiopia 
during the 13th Century. How brave 
young Amlak sets out to find the lost 
sign that will set his people free, en- 
counters with fierce tribes, experi- 
ences in an ancient tomb—all make 
high adventure for the junior group. 
(Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York, $2.25.) 
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For the Littlest 
Folks 

































mention for their good gift sugges- 
tions: 

Thomas Highfill, Jackson County, 
Ga., explains, “I am six years old. I 
made a doll cradle from an oatmeal 
box for my sister’s Christmas gift. I 
cut out one side and left the ends. It 
rocks.” 

Patty Jean Harrison, Logan Coun- 
ty, W. Va., is setting the eggs that her 
ducks have laid so she can give duck- 
lings to her little friends. 

Zoe Corn, Seminole County, Ga., 
pasted a picture in the middle of a 
paper plate last year. She cut the 
center out of a lace paper doily and 
pasted it over the plate as a frame. 

Jack Williams, Albemarle County, 
Va., covered a cigar box with tinfoil, 
filled it with sand, holly. and two 
red candles, and gave it to his mother. 

George Sullivan, Wayne County, 
N. C., made a train, with blocks for 
cars, spools for smokestack. an J bell, 
and pop bottle tops for wheels. 

John R. Phillips, Gray County, 
Tex., made his mother a clay plaque 
with his hand print on it last Christ- 
mas. He painted it gold. 

You readers should send in your 
health charts and rules for winning 
the handbook before Jan. 1. Those 
of you who don’t have them yet, write 
me for them by Dec. 1. 


YWyen Kot 


you and help you leara. (The Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, IIl., $2.50.) 


THE SEWING BOX FAMILY 
and THE PANTRY FAMILY, two 
books for tiny tots, by Isabel Proud- 
fit. Miss Proudfit must have seen 
that little ones like to play with 
spoons, spools, thimbles, and other 
household things that Mother uses, 
because she tells you lots of new 
things to make with them and shows 
how with pictures. (David McKay 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 50 cents each.) 


THE PICTURE PUZZLE STORY 
BOOK, by Hans Kreis. Hidden in 
the fascinating picture puzzle of this 
volume are faces and figures that sud- 
denly seem to take shape before your 
eyes. Hidden there too are interest- 
ing things about America, in which 
youngsters are more interested now 


€ 
n 
k 
h 
» LL you little folks 
, must be helping 
Mother with her Christ- 
mas decorations, If you 
S are, maybe you’re hav- 
€ ing a hard time cutting 
1- out those pretty stars 
n that you’re going to 
y cover with gold or silver 
wv tinfoil. Here’s an easy 
way to cut one: 
- Cut a large piece of 
e paper as round as you 
io can. Fold it in half; then 
S. divide the half into five 
K, equal parts. You may 
draw a line to mark each part if you 
like. Now fold it on each of those 
r lines so that it looks like the drawing 
i. below. Last of all, cut it into a tri- 
10 angle. When you open it up, you'll 
ad have a perfect five-pointed star. 
re 
h Dell Ray Long, 
mt Howard County, 
Tex., wins first 
: prize, $1 in War 
M a Stamps, in our 
ce 4 Christmas gift 
- z contest with this 
ny & letter: 
ne E | am a little boy 
: & of seven Last year 
It- i | made an airplane 
‘al 3 and gave it to my 
n- cousin in Arkansas 
for Christmas. This 
> is how I made it: I took a straight piece of 
le thick wood and cut the body of the plane. 
1C- d Then I made the wings and tail out of thin 
z wood. I cus a gash in the middle of the 
é body and at the end and top of the plane so 
E | could put the tail and wings in. Next I 
IE & painted it red, white, and blue and painted 
er- é a flag of our country on it. 
b- 4 Our second prize, 50 cents in War 
us - Stamps, goes to Lou Ellen Brooks, 
d, ee Beaufort County, N. C., who writes: 
he I was eight yesterday. When I was in the 
Or second grade, I made a waste-paper basket 
ed for my mother. I painted a used ice cream 
yn can and pasted a pretty picture on the front. 
gs I gave it to her on Christmas Eve morning. 
ip- A 10-cent stamp goes to each of 
ey the following, who receive honurable 
ee- , 
. os 
bs Books for Little Folks 
“al F YOU like to read, ask Mother, 
1B : Daddy, or Santa Claus to give you 
rk. ‘ one of these books this Christmas: 
THE PIPER’S SON, by Emily 
rO Barto. The author of this book tells 
is ; how one of your favorite nursery 
us, q rhymes began long years ago. Can 
his you say it all now?—“Tom, Tom, 
in- the piper’s son, Stole a pig and away 
1g he’d run....” Miss Barto drew the 
rk, : pictures in the book too. (Longmans, 
‘ Green and Company, New York, 75 
-B, cents.) 
ret A BOOK OF LITTLE CRAFTS, 
pia ‘by Margaret Powers. Any child can 
ave be a real artist with this book as 
ost a guide. Little readers will learn 
en- finger painting, weaving, modeling, 
eri- carving, how to make puppets and 
ike simple musical instruments, and lots 
up. of other arts. Your teacher might 
ew like to buy this for your school li- 





brary, or your mother may give it to 








than ever before. (A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York, $2.) 
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The right to 


worship as we please 


HE CHURCH, to the enemies of America, is a mon- 

strosity to be destroyed. They would padlock its doors 
and send our children goosestepping in search of new gods. 
They would substitute pagan rites for the simple, sustaining 
beauty of our commemoration of the birth of Christ. 


So today America is at war—a war we're going to win. 
We are determined that our church bells will never be stilled; 
that every American shall have freedom to worship God in 
his own way; that Christmas and the spirit of Christmas shall 
live. 


That is the solemn pledge of fighting Americans on the 
war fronts. That is the solemn pledge of working Americans 
on the home front. That is the solemn pledge of the Southern 
Railway System and its officers and employees. To its ful- 
fillment we have dedicated all of our transportation services 
and facilities, gratefully putting war transportation needs 
ahead of every other transportation need. 


This year, we have carried about two million men in uni- 
form; almost one million in 3,366 special trains; another half 
million in 13,174 extra cars on regular trains; and still another 
half million traveling on the low furlough fares granted to 
all members of Uncle Sam’s armed forces. 


This year, we have operated 1,592 extra sections of our 
regular trains, to take care of overflow crowds. 


This year, we have handled more tons of freight than we 
ever handled in all our half-century of service. We have 
done the job so smoothly and so efficiently as to bring the 
highest praise from government and army officers, for most 
of this huge tonnage is war freight. 


Above all, we have kept plugging away, day and night, to 
fulfill the railroad industry’s solemn pledge “to meet to the 
full the demands of commerce and the needs of national 
defense.” 


So far we have met these needs “to the full.” And we 
will continue to meet them to the full—if they can be met by 
the ultimate in devotion, courage, resourcefulness and human 
strength. For we know that the world will enter upon a 
happier and a brighter era when Victory comes—an era in 
which there will be a new concept of the majesty of the soul 
and the real meaning of “peace, good will toward men.” 


That is worth fighting for! 


Srnec? £. AoW rv 


— 
President. 
SOU THER WN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 
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The 1943 Farm Market Outlook 


Have your spark plugs cleaned, 
and the gaps adjusted, every 
4,000 miles or every 200 hours. 


Replace badly worn plugs 
promptly. 

Switch to “hotter” plugs (a 
higher AC type number) if 
your plugs foul excessively; and 
to “cooler” plugs (a lower AC 
type number) if preignition, 
rapid wear, cracking, or split- 
ting are chronic. 


7) 


It is easierthan you 
may realize to give | 
your spark plugs} 
this all-important ‘ 
care. There is a 
Registered AC 
Spark Plug Cleaning ation’ in 
nearly every town in America. 
These Stations are equipped 
with the machine to do a thor- 
ough cleaning job, and special 
gauges and tools for accurate 
gap adjusting. They will serv- 
ice your plugs quickly—and at 
very small cost. 


EFFECTIVE CONSERVATION 


In additionto prolonging spark 
plug life, this regular care will 
save fuel (as much as one gallon 
in ten), promote easy starting, 
and preserve engine power. 

AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 


General Motors Corporaticn 


LOOK 
FOR 
THIS se. ows 
SIGN CLEANING STATION 

















AC PRODUCES FOR VICTORY 





Machine guns, aircraft spark plugs, 
standard spark plugs, oil filters, 
and many other products are be- 
ing supplied to our armed forces. 














| ees products will be in great 
demand during 1943; even more 
so than in 1942. Prices received by 
farmers generally will likely be high- 
er than the average for 1942, settling 
at about 156 per cent of 1910-14. On 
the other hand, prices paid by farm- 
ers for commodities, taxes, and inter- 
est will hang around 151 per cent. In 
other words, the purchasing power 
of the farmer’s dollar will approxi- 
mate $1.03. However, this computa- 
tion does not include farm wages 
which are now 220 per cent of the 
1910-14 average. 

Farm income for 1943 should be 
higher than that of 1942. Cash mar- 
keting may reach 16 billion compar- 
ed with 15 billion this year. Livestock 
production will continue upward, 
but with the probability of less favor- 
able weather, crop production is like- 
ly to be somewhat less than in 1942. 

Cotton— The domestic supply is about 
24.0 million bales (10,455,000 carry-over 
and 13,500,000 crop) compared with 22.6 


Busine 


FEW months ago we tried to 
buy a radio of a special sort. 
“Sorry,” said the dealer, “our factory 
has been converted to war work.” 
“Making radios for the armed 
forces,” we thought. Now we learn 
through advertising in this issuc that 
in addition to making radios for 
tanks and airplanes and other forms 
of communications equipment, radio 
manufacturers are even making fuses 
and shells for the artillery as well as 
electric storage batteries for thc Army, 
Navy, and war plants. Here is an- 
other instance of the quick conver- 
sion of our large manufacturing in- 
dustries from peacetime to wartime 
production. 


Long Underwear The adverus- 

ing in this is- 
sue featuring long underwear re- 
minds us that some of our hothouse 
friends in town may have to switch 
over to long underwear this winter. 
It is said that because of fuel short- 
age office buildings and homes are 
not to be kept so warm this winter. 


What’ 


(From page 4) _ relief from the re- 
cent ruling of the War Manpower 
Commission. 


Labor freezing has also been sug- 
gested. But would it prove satis- 
factory? Think of the resentment 
that would follow the freezing of a 
man on a $2-a-day job on the farm 
when he might make $6 a day in a 
defense plant. 

Of course, if Uncle Sam can force 
one man into the Army, he: can 
freeze another on his farm job. And 
perhaps he might do this with or 
without a subsidy wage payment to 
offset at least partially the disparity 
between city and farm wages. But 
how much better it would be if farm 
products sold for a price that would 
justify farmers in paying wages equal 
to those that are received in town. 


Farm Bloc Congressmen are up in 
arms over the practice of OPA in fix 
ing ceiling prices on farm products 
to reflect Government benefit pay- 
ments. This OPA policy is in line 


million last season. The carry-over con- 
tained more high-quality cotton than was 
expected. Consumption is likely to reach 
11.6 million bales this year compared with 
last season’s record of 11.2 million. Carry- 
over next August is expected to be larger. 


Feed— Supplies of feed in the South 
will be smaller per animal unit than in 
1941-42 and a greater shipment of feed 
from surplus producing regions may be 
necessary. Supplies of feed in the country 
as a whole are the largest on record. 

Hogs— Prices to continue at high level 
in 1943 with lend-lease and military re- 
quirements about offsetting the shar in- 
crease in production. 

Cattle— Strong demand and large mil- 
itary requirements will support, cattle prices 
at or near current levels in 1943. 

Truck Crops—Total production may 
be considerably less than 1942. Prices likely 
to continue to rise if not controlled. 


Tobaceo—Consumption of tobacco 
products, particularly cigarettes, is increas- 
ing, and stocks of most types will be small- 
er at beginning of 1943-44 season. A mod- 
erate increase in price probably will occur 
in 1943. 

Poultry— Prices in 1943 as a whole 
will average higher and cash income from 


That, of course, will call for more 
clothes. People who do a great part 
of their work outdoors, have always 
been accustomed to good, warm, 
long underwear in winter season. 
Isn’t that the reason they leave the 
door open so often when they come 
in the house? 


Borax Needed The field of al 

falfa on the home 
farm (Carroll County, Ga.) is in a 
bad way. In its fourth year it should 
be going strong. But instead, the 
stand is drying out. The grass and 
weeds are whipping it. The leaves 
are badly yellowed. On a great many 
of the plants, the leaves are a beauti- 
ful red—not so beautiful to the 
owner. There’s a little green along 
the mid-rib. 

Lately we’ve been reading a lot 
about boron deficiency in alfalfa 
fields. Could it be chat or was it pot- 
ash hunger? We felt sure it was 
boron but we wouldn’t commit our- 
selves until we could consult the color 
charts in “Hunger Signs in Crops,” 


poultry and eggs will establish a new high 
record. Poultry meat per capita will be 
largest on record and supplies of eggs at 
least as large as average for recent years. 


Dairy Products—With present price 
ceilings, there may be a reduction in pro- 
duction during 1943. Higher feed prices, 
the shortage of labor, and continued strong 
competition from hog and beef cattle will 
offset the effect of higher dairy product 
prices and increased cow numbers. 


Fruits—Prices higher in 1943, although 
ceiling prices may be established for most 
fruits during the year. Production likely 
smaller than bumper crop in 1942-43. Mili- 
tary and lend-lease requirements will leave 
considerably less fruit for civilians. 


Wheat— Prices expected to average 
higher and those for 1943-44 higher than 
in 1942-43. A large increase in wheat 
feeding and a significant step-up in the use 
of wheat for alcohol are expected. 


Sheep and Lambs—Lamb pprices_ in 
1943 expected to continue at or near recent 
high levels. Some further reduction in 
number of sheep may take place, especially 
in western states. 

Wool— Prices for 1943 wool clip prob- 


ably at or near ceiling levels. Domestic 
production may be slightly smaller. 


ss News for Farmers 


a book published by the American 
Society of Agronomy and The Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association. There it 
was, plain as day. Fortunately borax 
is now on the market through regu- 
lar fertilizer sources. It may be too 
late to save this crop but the next 
field sowed to alfalfa will probably 
get some borax. 


Repair of Small Tools We don’t 

know how 
farmers are going to do everything 
that needs to be done this winter, but 
we know that any and all repair 
work done on tools and equipment 
will be a lifesaver next spring. As a 
guide we suggest an immediate post- 
card request to be sent to Union Fork 
and Hoe Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
asking for a free copy of their book- 
let, “New Tools for Old.” It tells 
how to replace broken handles quick- 
ly and easily in hoes, pitchforks, 
shovels, 
chances are that time for this sort of 
work can be spared better now than 
after the tool is needed next spring. 


New in Agriculture? 


with Mr. Roosevelt’s Labor Day pro- 
nouncement on farm prices. I note, 
however, that Leon Henderson said 
recently in Birmingham that no ceil- 
ing for raw cotton is contemplated 
at this time. The only present limi- 
tation on raw cotton prices is that 
which results from the ceiling on cot- 
ton goods. Parity for cotton is now 
19.10, but if a ceiling is fixed on raw 
cotton any time soon, the highest 
price from Jan. 1 to Oct. 15, 1942, 
would be the starting point. A high 
of 20.47 was reached last spring. 

But perhaps the most important 
development and certainly a disturb- 
ing one, is the Army’s decision to 
favor rayon over cotton in the manu- 
facture of tires. Automobile tires 
constitute the largest single use to 
which cotton is put. Over 633,000 
bales went into tire manufacture in 
1939. Shirts, with 463,000, followed 
in second place. The Army says tires 
made from rayon are more resistant 
to heat. The National Cotton Coun- 
cil insists that this conclusion is 


based on inadequate tests. Never- 
theless and in spite of an abundance 
of cotton and this reasonable doubt 
of rayon’s superiority, the Govern- 
ment is using critical war materials 
for the expansion of rayon manu- 
facture. 

In 1943, mixed fertilizers are to be 
distributed to farmers on a historical 
basis insofar as possible. In making 
application for fertilizers, a farmer 
will list the tonnage and grades used 
in 1941-42 and his requirements for 
1943. When the crop acreage has 
changed materially, the historic base 
will not work, and a different form 
of application is used. Stil] another 
form will be used for making applica- 
tion for straight nitrogen materials 
such as nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of ammonia. 


Sincerely yours, 


Tiger WaT 


To: Alexander Nunn, 
Managing Editor. 
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Say “Merry 


Christmas” 
With 
Progressive 
Farmer 


L ET The Progressive 

Farmer carry your 
message of goodwill each 
month for 60 months to 
your relatives, friends, 
and neighbors. It’s a gift 
the whole family can 
and will appreciate. The 
father, the mother, the 
children will look for- 
ward each month to this friendly re- 
minder of “Merry Christmas.” 


It means your own 
subscription has 
expired, if an or- 
der blank like the 


one shown here is in your copy. 


Look for 
Order Blank 


Our plan makes it easy for you to 
renew your subscription while solv- 
ing your Christmas gift problem. 
You won’t want to miss a copy, so 
first, fill in the Order Blank with 
your own renewal, and then, with 
the names of your frien Js at $1 each 
for five years. 

If your subscription has not ex- 
pired, no order blank will be enclosed 
in this issue. Just write your gift 
list on regular letter paper, being sure 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER:. 


The Pro 


Cit To 





Christmas 





Gift Order Gorm 
Enclosed find § 


for my re, 
eressive Farmer to the” ices “A Ppt manag apg send 
2s Gilt from me. 





that each name and address is com- 
plete and mail it to us today with $1 
for each 5-year subscription. 


The Progressive Farmer will be a 
Christmas gift every month for 60 
months, and we will send an attrac- 
tive greeting card to each of your 
friends just before Christmas. 


So many of our 
United Nations friends have 
War Atlas taken advantage 

of our offer 
made in the October issue, we want 
you to have an opportunity to accept 
this offer of our 30-page War Atlas 
with your own 5-year renewal or ex- 
tension subscription. Just write on 
your order, “Send me the Atlas.” 
Don’t miss this offer. 


Handy Farm Devices 


Fence Destroyer War shortages 

of wire fencing 
and staples make it important to 
avoid burning fence rows. Fire melts 
thin coating of zinc in the galvaniz- 
ing and cuts the life of the fencing 
more than half. Zinc melts at about 
780 degrees F., and this temperature 
can easily be reached even in the light 
flames from a grass fire. I. W.D. 


Gate 
Holder 





An iron rod = 
attached to a = tus 
gate wil! nold ? 
it at any desired angle and can 
quickly be hooked up when not need- 
ed. The cable shown keeps the gate 
from sagging and allows it to swing 


with the slightest push. f WD. 
Peanut 
Sheller 

I know that 


peanut  shell- 
ers are on the 
market, but 
ths one I 
have can be 
made in a few minutes without cost. 
Broken or cracked nuts wil. run 
about one pound out of seven and 
can be used for the table when the 
main purpose of shelling is planting 
seed. Bend an old car hood about 3 
inches on each side to hold peanuts 
from falling off ard punch full of 
holes with a 60-penny nail. Nail one 
end to a table. Place the other on 
your knee, with hardware cloth over 
container to hold the shelled pea- 





nuts. Rub peanuts lightly with a 
small piece of wood. One hana can 
shell at least 25 pounds of shelled pea- 
nutsaday. Mrs. T. L. Blasingame, 

Tallapoosa County, Ala. 


Cheap 
Wagon 

My husband 
made a_ time 
and energy sav- 
er from a box 
of wood 24 x 17 x 5 inches at- 
tached to the wheels of an old lawn 
mower. He made a handle of wood 
with a metal loop to hold it. We 
used it for our 4-year-old child and 
have not bought her a play wagon. 
Lately we are selling milk so it is car- 
ried in this wagoi. Some of our 
neighbors have copied after him by 
using other types of old wheels for 
the running-gear. 


Mrs. H.G. Butler, 
Fulton County, Ky. 





Editor’s Note.—The design shown is of 
a similar type wagon made by Charles Tur- 
ner of Davidson County, Tenn. Note that 
the iron pipe for a handle also makes a leg 
to rest on. It should not touch the floor 
when the wagon bed is level. Note also 
that two braces run from the underside 
of axle back to lower end of the leg rest. 


Feeder Guard To keep chickens 

from roosting on 
poultry feeders, punch a hole in each 
end of empty oil can just large 
enough to fit over an old auto brake 
rod the length of the feeder, the cans 
revolve and 
thev will soon 
leave it z:one. 


I.W.D 
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KEEP YOUR TRUCK 


IW SERVICE 
FOR THE DURATION 


No one can predict exactly how long the war will last. One 
thing about it, though, is certain, the longer it does last, the 
longer America’s trucks must stay in operation. One of the 
country’s large motor transport systems, using Preventive 
Maintenance, operates its vehicles on the average of 150,000 
miles without a single road delay, including tires. Other 
truck and coach operators have had similar results using 
service methods patterned after GMC’s proved P.M. pro- 
cedure. You, too, will want to give your equipment the 
best service so that it will stay in service for the duration. 
Get the details from your GMC dealer or branch today! 


Special ‘Service Payment Plan’’ Through Our Own YMAC 
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Cold-weather comfort 
for your big job today 


e You feed our Armed Forces, 
men in war plants, workers in 
towns and cities, other countries 
of the United Nations... all 
with less farm help. It’s a tre- 
mendous job. 


You work better when you’re 
comfortable. And you’ll find 
plenty of warmth and comfort in 
HANES Union-Suits. Fleecy soft 
inside, they keep out the cold 
and keep in the body heat. 


You have to twist and bend a 
lot in doing your Winter chores. 
You need underwear that won’t 
pinch or pull. HANES sizes are 
accurate—for both your trunk 
length and chest width. Buttons, 
buttonholes, cuffs and seams are 
sewed to stay put. See your 
HANES Dealer. 


HANES UNION-SUITS 


come in ankle-length legs, long or short 
sleeves. They are also made in boys’ sizes. 


YOU'RE UNAWARE OF UNDERWEAR 
IN HANES WINTER SETS 


The popular HANES WINTER SETS are 
middleweight. So if you live in a less severe 
climate, you'll find they keep you amply 
warm outdoors without being too hot indoors. 

You also have the gentle athletic support 
of the HANESKNIT CROTCH-GUARD. Conve- 
niently placed opening. Flexible waistband 
for trim fit. Wear them with a HANES 
Undershirt for extra comfort. 





The HANES Label assures you quality garments 
at moderate prices. We are making every 
effort to keep you supplied. But if you cannot 
obtain your favorite style of HANES Underwear, 
remember that much of our production is going 
to our Armed Forces. P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Voice of the Fatm 


What Farm Folks Are Thinking and Saying 


@ Whata privilege it is to work 
with folks as neighborly, friend- 
ly, as aspiring and advancing, as 
patriotic and public-spirited as 


our Progressive Farmer sub- 


scribers are! And seldom have 


these qualities been better illus- 
trated than in the scores of let- 
ters sent in along with answers 
to our recent “Game of Favor- 
ites” on Dr. Poe’s page! We wish 
we could let our readers enjoy 
with us, all the fine paragraphs 


and sentences. Here are some 


of the best from several states. 


From Virginia, North 
and South Carolina 


UR first prize letter from these 

states was written by Mrs. 
Emma B. Quisenberry, Fancy Gap, 
Va., and appears on page 14. Other 
prize letters follow. 


Favorites: Why My favorite trees; 

oaks for shade and 
long life, and pecans for food. As for 
shrubs: spireas for early spring blooming 
and altheas for late flowers. Bible verses: 
Genesis 1:1 showing the greatness of crea- 
uon; John 3:16 showing how God values 
our salvation. Book: Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress; it both entertains and makes us 
think of the great spiritual mysteries. — 
Liston Horne, Jr., Allendale County, S. C. 


Likes Contests / would like a game 

or contest every issue. 
! think your readers would enjoy it. Not 
only do we look forward to the results but 
it makes us feel we are a part of the maga- 
zine.—Mrs. William West, Rowan County, 
Ni, 


Books; War Farm people have 
tme to read and 
might read more if they understood how 
to get books. I lived in Virginia six years 
before learning that | could borrow books 
by parcel post from the State Library in 
Richmond. .. . Let’s urge farmers in every 
neighborhood to get together and cooperate 
to produce the utmost with available man- 
power and facilities. Unless we do take the 
initiative, many undesirable rules and _ re- 
stricuons will surely be imposed on us.— 
Mrs. John H. Khan, Nelson County, Va. 


We have no tires and 
cannot go to church 
often. That’s a big reason why we like Dr. 
Holland’s sermon. His messages every 
month are a great help to us.—Mrs. D. P. 
Mintz, Brunswick County, N. C. 


Dr. Holland 


Could you not give 
us something about a 
music composer, also. pronunciation of 
name each month; also foods, their contents 
and nutritive value in relation to body; a 
great poct and his best poems; a great hymn 
and its author?—-Mrs. W. B. P. Weir, Rich- 
land County, S. C. 


Suggestions 


Nearly every farm 
used to have a black- 
smith shop building with a dirt floor. A 
lew strokes with a plow would turn up 
an untold amount of scrap iron our coun- 
try so badly needs.—Mrs. Clyde Franklin, 
Campbell County, Va. 


Scrap Iron 


Georgia-Alabama- 
Florida Letters 


AMONG LETTERS from Geor- 
gia-Alabama-Florida readers, it seem- 
ed to us that the finest suggestion of 
all was made in the following letter 


on the need for community houses. 
It therefore receives a first prize of 
$5—with $1 each for the next four 
letters. 


Community { wish The Progres- 
sive Farmer would 
urge the building of more community 
houses. I am sure such a community house 
is What we need most in our country town. 
There is no place for the people to gather 
together; theretore we grow old and stale 
before our ume. We do not cooperate as 
well as we should. If we had a community 
house and a good director (and there are 
several good ones here) to arrange tor com- 
munity singing, lectures, community fairs, 
and organization meetings of various kinds, 
both young and old would come to 
love farm life more and would not be so 
eager to leave for other jobs.—Mrs. Odell 
Guice, Talladega County, Ala. 
Motherhood For several years my 
only hobby was car- 
ing for babies, but those were the most 
blissful days Vve ever spent. 1 think a 
woman with a baby is the most beautiful 
human being, and that’s why “The Madon- 
na of the Char” is my favorite painting.— 
Mrs. R. H. Whelchel, Dawson County, Ga. 


te 


I tound the “Game of 
Favorites” amusing 
and interesting. More such things would 
not only give change and rest from the daily 
routine but be educational as well. With 
the war situation as it is, all of us can find 
something to do every minute, but I think 
we owe it to ourselves and our families to 
set aside at least one hour for rest. 1 would 
like to use a part of that tme in doing 
something enjoyable—Mrs. M. G. Green, 
Walton County, Fla. 


Recreation 


Kec p on letting other 
classes know — that 
farmers are not profiteering or “getting 
rich” even on present prices. The average 
farmer does well to get by and meet his 
fertilizer bills and other expenses. —Mrs. T. 
W. Stephens, Jr., Gwinnett County, Ga. 


Farm Income 


It is so cruel to put 
live minnows on fish- 
hooks, operate and take stitches on animals 
with no anesthetic, and catch animals in 
traps to suffer agony for hours. I wish the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ant- 
mals could have an article in every farm pa- 


Cruelty 


.tavorite hobby. 


per each month.—Mrs. Flora R. Richards, 
Pickens County, Ala. 


Kentuck y-Tennessee 
Letters 


A UNIQUE hobby—letter-writing 
—written by a woman reader who 
says: “This hobby of mine has in- 
deed enriched my life; it has led to 
the development of new friends and 
new hobbies.”—is described in the 
letter to which we award the first 
prize of $5 among letters from our 
Kentucky-Tennessee subscribers . . . 
while a $1 prize goes to the two let- 
ters following it. 


Often the wife of a 
tenant farmer finds 
acrselt among strangers in a new commu- 
aity. Had it not been for such an experi 
ence, I might never have developed my 
Yo bridge the gap between 
leaving old friends and making new ones, 
I began to write Ictters. I wrote cheerful 
letters, not letters of complaint and weari- 
ness—letters to old friends, neighbors, rela- 
tives, classmates, children, editors, teachers, 


Letters 


Congressmen, and even to seed companies 
about my experience with their products! 

Clippings, pictures, recipes, quilt pat- 
terns, and other material received in letters 
brought out a need for scrapbooks. The 
scrapbooks led to other studies. Stopping 
now and then to write a letter 1s my unfail- 
ing way to make the sun shine when the 
world seems dark.—Mrs. Dorothy Turn- 
mire, Greene County, Tenn. 


Brink; Army 1 would lke to see 

more articles on and 
about the drink evil, especially at the various 
Army camps—and when 1 say drink evil 1 
mean just that. 1 have five fine Christian 
nephews in the service and 1 would lke 
nothing better than to see them come back 
that way—but will they, unless something 
ts done to combat the evils that surround 
them?—Mrs. Caroline Gugelman, Frank- 
lin County, Tenn. 


Books, flowers, friends, 
work to do, and a 
war to win! Truly no one can doubt that 
the farm woman finds hands, head, d heart 
full of the business of living!—Mary Pearl 
Sallee, Jessamine County, Ky. 


Busy! 





Free Building Plans 


HE following plans are offered 
free to residents of North Caro- 
lina. Orders should be addressed to 
David S. Weaver, extension agricul- 
tural engineer, Raleigh, N. C.: 
309—Dehorning Chute. 
7—Wood Farm Gates. 
5595—Implement Shed and Shop. 
1004—Terracing Drag. 
217—Self-Feeder tor Hogs. 
5271—“A” Type Hog House. 
127-R—100-Hen Laying House. 
The following 
leaflets, circulars, 
eic., may be 
obtained — with- 
out cost to South Carolina residents 
from C. V. Phagan, extension agri- 
cultural engineer, Clemson, S. C.: 
28—Homemade Kitchen Cabinets. 
20—Farm Buildings Constructed With 
Farm Timber. 
11—Corner Post Bracing. 
9—Cattle Feed Trough. 
22—Farm Home Porches and Door Steps. 


South Carolina 
Plans 


Virginia readers 
Plans for may obtain free 
Virginia the plans listed 


below from C. E. 
Seitz, extension agricultural engi- 
neer, Blacksburg, Va.: 


B-1.20—Twenty-cow milking barn; 2 
shects. 

B-1.21—Same as B-1.20, but for masonry 
barn; 2 sheets. 

C-5.15—Movable self-feeder for 20 calves, 
hinged root; 1 sheet. 

F-1.15—Standard laying house for 200 
hens, 20x40 feet, shed roof; 1 sheet. 

F-2.11—Frame electric brooder for 200 
chicks; 1 sheet. 

F-5.13—Four indoor mash hoppers fot 
chicks or full-grown birds; 1 sheet. 

G-2.11—Shed-roof hog barn, individual; 
1 sheet. 

G-3.15—2 x 6 two-way movable self- 
feeder for hogs, 25 bushels; 1 sheet. 

J-1.17—28 x 32 gable-roof cornerib and 
yranary; | sheet. 

J-4.51—28-foot gable-roof hay shed, sto- 
rage 20 tons per 16-foot section; 1 sheet. 

N-2.31—Piping arrangement for water 
supply to kitchen sink; 2 shects. 

N-8.11—Barn hay drier. 

Note.—To all persons living outside Vir- 
ginia, there is a charge of 15 cents for each 
plan to cover cost of printing and handling. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE—Those wish- 
ing to use the building and equipment 
service should consult, wherever prac- 
tical and wherever there’s a question as 
to which of the two or three plans may 
be best, the plan book in the county 
agent’s office. 
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- TREES 


(( This famous poem by Joyce Kilmer is the 
No. 1 favorite of Progressive Farmer readers.) 


i think that ¥ shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose cca mouth is pressed 
Against the earth’ s sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day 
fy arms to pray; 


her hai 





summer wear: 
1 snow has lain: 
yes with rain, 


fools like me, 
make a tree. 








Let’s Transplant Trees Now! 


By MINA B. HOFFMAN 


@ Wrote Henry van Dyke: “He 
that planteth a tree is a servant 
of God. He provideth a kind- 
ness for many generations, and 
faces that he hath not seen shall 
bless him.” Mrs. Hoffman feels 
the same way—and so begs you 
to plant trees now. 


HE next time you leave home, 

just look along the road and see 
how many houses are poor and 
suffering for the lack of trees . . 
poor and suffering in spite of the 
fact that within a stone’s throw, the 
woods are full of right-sized trees 
just ready and waiting to be planted 
—beautiful dogwood, redbud, cedar. 
oak, etc. Poor and 
suffering, too, in 
spite of the fact 
that the men of the 
household have 
more than enough 
time to do the 
work _ between 
now and April— 
and would actually be happier for 
doing it! 

The next 30 days after this Pro- 
gressive Farmer reaches readers — 
say from Nov. 25 to Dec. 25—will 
really be the best time to do this 
planting. Of course it may well be 
done any time from Nov. 15 to 
March 15, but the job is a little more 
pleasant if done before the coldest 
weather sets in. So no matter wheth- 
er we live in our own or a rented 
home, let’s go into the woods now 

. pick some trees not too large . . . 
and transplant as soon as possible. 


When young trees 
are moved, the 
roots should be 
pulled out careful- 
ly, and wrapped in burlap to keep 
them from drying out. Have the 
soil prepared just before trees are 
brought in, and plant immediately 
a little deeper than they had grown 

in the woods. Spread out the roots 
naturally and work fine, rich soil over 


How to 
Transplant 





and around each root carefully, then 
tamp firmly with the feet, pour on 
an abundance of water, allow it to 
settle, and finish filling. Keep trees 
watered the first two years. 


Around 


every 
Dogwoods home there should 
a “Must” be at least three or 


four dogwoods — 
two white ones at angles and a pink 
one to the front or, as you like them. 
Dogwoods are a “must” and I have 
had splendid success transplanting 
them. Trim the top only as much as 
the roots are trimmed, and do not 
trim roots unless they were torn in 
taking them up. Plant a little deep- 
er than they grew in the woods. Pack 
soil firmly around roots; water, and 
mulch with leafmold. In the spring 
give a generous sprinkling of ferti- 
lizer; do not dig around them but 
keep down weeds by mulching. 
Dogwoods add to a lawn elegance 
and airy enchantment achieved with 
no other blooming trees. 


There are many 


‘ Let Each Child other fine trees to 


Planta Tree be had in our 

woods and _ you 
may get those you like—oak, elm, 
holly, deciduous holly, redbud. 
poplar, or in combination “as you 
like it.” 

Especially would I say: Let the 
children, every one of them plant a 
tree! You have no idea how much 
more the trees will mean to you— 
and to them—when planted by their 
young hands. You will take great 
pride in saying to friends, “See this 
graceful willow oak—now almost as 
tall as the house! John planted it 
when he graduated from high school 
—now, he is in England, and I never 
look at it without thinking of 
Johnny as a small boy calling out, 
‘Mother, I’ve brought you a lovely 
tree, where can I plant it?’” 

You will wipe away a tear and then 
perhaps continue — “The children 
watched these trees grow with eager 
anticipation in their young faces. 
They grew up together.” 
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TheWorlds 
Best Fed 
Fighters 














Food is a vital weapon to fighting men. 


energy foods combined in nourishing, well-balanced meals. 





That’s why the best 
foods that American farmers produce are reserved for the fighting 
men of the U. S. armed forces — the world’s best fed fighters. 
Their every-day menus pack a full quota of muscle-building and 


There 


are few men in the armed services today who fared better at home 
than they now do in Uncle Sam's fighting ranks. 


The American farmers have accepted the challenge and are 
taking in stride the huge job of producing an abundance of food 
for our millions of fighting men, food for millions of civilians and 
war workers, and food for our Allied nations all over the world. 


The task of the American railroads is to move this vast quantity 


of food to markets, to camps and docks. 
system is equipped to meet this heavy war-time food traffic. 


No other transportation 
Ship- 


pers and government — by loading and unloading cars promptly, 
by loading cars to capacity, by releasing cars immediately — can 
be of tremendous assistance to the railroads in assuring the fast, 
safe, adequate transportation so vitally needed for the movement 


of products of farm and allied industries. 


With your continued 


cooperation, the Norfolk and Western and other railroads of the 
nation will keep ’em rolling — to Victory. 


This year, the people of our nation will not observe 
the Christmas season in the usual happy American 


way. 


But it is the sincere wish of the Norfolk and 


Western Railway and the Norfolk and Western Family 
that you will find a new happiness in meeting your 
responsibilities to your country, and fulfilling your 
obligations to the American boys who are fighting 


and giving their lives so that 


among men’”’ 
throughout the world. 


Norfol 


PRECISION 


‘Speace and good will 


may once again have real meaning 


Yana Western 


TRANSPORTATION 





To Benefit by Our Guarantee of Ads You Must Say “I Saw Your Ad in 
The Progressive Farmer” When You Place Your Order. 





Eh fece 


Rush your name and address to receive 
FREE samples and BIG money-making 
plan that has made thousands of dollars 
for our agents with our wonderful delicious 
foods, cosmetics, medicines, curios. Men or 
women. No experience needed. Write Key- 
stone, Dept. DL-13, Memphis, Tenn. 

















— OTTAWA 
= Mg TRACTOR 
Falls Tree, Cuts Log SAW 

tor. ere aay Ag 4 Hundreds of FREE Book & 


abor saver. Low P: Pric 
é op 322 Moy 









FREE MONUMENT CATALOGUE 
Of Genuine Granite and Marble Memorials 
($11 Up) Freight Paid. Lattoved. Durable 
Write for Our Low Prices. 8 

U. S. Marble & Granite Co., A-32 “Oneco, Fla. 













Keep Them Fit!—Do Your Bit! 
Buy War Bonds! 


FORGET 
CORNS! 


Doctor’s Relief Acts Instantly! 


Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads in- 
stantly stop tormenting 
shoe friction; lift aching 
pressure; send pain flying. 
Ease tight shoes; prevent 
corns and sore toes. Sep- 
arate Medications included 
for quickly removing 
corns. Cost but a trifle. 


WEY TOE Zi ino ale 
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ne EGGS £02 Hucle Saw“ 


and hAQORE PROFIT for YOU! 


Now more than ever you can profit from the egg laying 
capacity we have bred into Booth chicks. For 22 years we 
have maintained a large trap-nest breeding farm to im- 
prove the laying qualities of our flocks. Our birds have 
won over 1500 Trophies and Awards at National Laying 
Contests. For 1941 we had the highest average produc- 
tion of any breeder of Leghorns, Reds and 
Rocks in all U. S. Contests. <All these hens were 
raised on our own farm. Thousands of their sisters 
and daughters are used to produce our chicks. 


$2500 PER YEAR 


INCOME FROM EGGS ALONE 


‘‘In the year ending Oct. 31st my wife and I sold 
$2,597.88 worth of eggs alone from 1,100 Booth 
layers. I have been a steady customer since my first 
order 7 years “he I cannot say enough for Booth 
chicks.’ A. W. Caylor, Tex. 


GET OUR FREE CATALOG 
before you order chicks. Shows many photographs 
of our Farm and Breeding Pens. 
(tow 


Discounts on Advance Orders J) cas over 
PTY Mo Lee 503 IU bk Me contees Awaros 


CONTEST AWARDS 


EL HILNS 223 


c 8 L ei] be f A i 7 Breeds ses hiro R. Oo. P. WING BANOED 


Florida Official Contest 
WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS 


"4-'41, White Leghorn Hen 
Record 240.10 Points. 

No other hatchery can duplicate this offer to you. Now the results 

of 15 consecutive years breeding out of R.O.P. and Official Contest 

hens are ready! Over 100,000 Wing-Banded R.O.P. Males used. 

Great numbers of Official Egg Laying Contest Pens—FIVE differ- 

ferent Grand Champion Pens in Five breeds added in one year alone. 

The result—Colonial’s Best Egg Grade Chicks today are over 50% 


ROYAL W. BOOTH 


LEGHORNS’REOS ‘ROCKS 
WYANDOTTES-ORPS: ASSTD 


3 Matings 
+§ 90,0 an. 
SEXED or 
STARTED 


PULLETS MALES 
(G90..388 


PER 100 UP 





























Tex. '40-'41 Contest—High 
Hen New Hampshires— 
Record 315.25 Points. 

CHICKS 
from sons 
of this and 
other Con- 



































Hampshire Hens just 

















(some nearly 100%) blood out of R.O.P. hens> R.O.P. records 200 and Stand- 1 
to 329. The cost? Just a postage stamp more than oe araee ee fc 
commercial hatchery Standard Grade Chicks. plus only.... 


Also White Rocks, Barred Rocks, White Minorcas, While Wyan 
Cottes and R. 1. Reds. R. O. P. Wing-Banded, Male mated 


BIG DISCOUNT for EARLY ORDERS 
\ Write Today for FREE Chick Almanac! 
115 pictures, 33 articles. Shows same methods 


on Colonial’s big R.O.P. farm where many 
y Hatches 


& 0 F BLOODin EVEN COLONIAL’S 
» LOWEST-PRICE CHICKS! 


QUALITY at CUT PRICES—the reason 
more people buy Colonial Chicks than 
any other kind. 7 big hatcheries located 
North to South, East to West. Quick 
Delivery to your local post office in any 
state. Send a postcard today for CUT- ppro ading breeds. Send 
PRICE OFFER, Big Poultry Book! r BIG Cur PRICE BOOK today. 


COLONIAL POULTRY FREMS. ‘Boe S88 Cutan Ala 
FUCKS «0 30 Days TRisAL 


You take no chances at all. You have 30 

days to make sure our chicks are purebred 
exactly as represented. All leading varie Soe 
ties. All flocks Missouri Approved & BLOOD NS 
TESTED for B.W.D Our large plant means p 
LOWER PRICES. EASY BUYING PLAN—we 
ship C.O.D. if desired. 100% live delivery guaran 
teed. Prompt service 


FREE.- Our Valuable Catalog 


It's an instructive book giving valuabie poultry facts—sent absolutely bind a AT obligation 
to you. Write now for this FREE Book and low chick prices. BIG DISCOUN SARLY ORDERS CATA LOG 


MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY, Box 1255, BUTLER, MO. 


130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. Turvey, poultry raiser in the 
tar north state of Washington, tells an interest- 
ing story of increased egg production. She says: 

‘I have 178 chickens In November, their appearance 
was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs a day 1 started 
giving Don Sung in their feed. Now, in December, I am 
getting 130 eggs a day, and my flock is livelier and looks 
much better, Surprised isn’t the word—I'm really amazed 
at the change in my flock.’ 

Will you do as well? We don't know. But we do know 
that you mustn’t expect eggs from hens that are weak, 
under-vitalized and lazy. When flocks are deficient in 
iron, calcium, manganese and other elements which lay- 
ing hens require and which are necessary to pep-up egg 
production, Don Sung supplies these essential mineral 
: supplements. It does not force or hurt the hen in any 
Tone t t way. Why not try Don Sung for your flock ? Send 50c 

uTRA P for a tria! package (or $1 for large size holding 3 times 
as much) to Burrell-Dugger Co., 218 Postal Station Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Don Sung must show you a profit or 
your money will be refunded Start giving Don Sung 
to your flock now. 
























PULLETS 


SEXED OR MALES 


We furnish chicks of either 
sex, separated by our accu- 
rate gentle method Write 
for prices and information 











The manufacturers’ trademark is your protection. 





Contains 








@ We guarantee 
this famous, old re- 
liable PRATTS POULTRY 
REGULATOR to start more eggs 
coming in 15 days, «++ Or Money 

ck,... because it contains rare 
essential minerals and **‘ TRACE 
ELEMENTS” feeds may lack. It 
also tones up lagging, run-down 
birds. Result! Heavier flock pro- 
duction! See your dealer today 
or send $1.00 with your name 
and address for liberal trial sup- 
ply postpaid. 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
Dept. P-39, Philadelphia, Pa. source ae i ne 


i POULTRY jer as 
pr” REGULATOR 


Sexed and Rock Cross 
“HELPS HENS LAY” 


chicks available. Write. 

Hubbeard Farms 
BIG CHICK BARGAIN 
 ealbage As = Nag $57 ‘100 ? 





HUBBARD’S 
NEW 
HAMPSHIRES 


This year—buy direct 




















70 BREED Chiekens, Geese, Ducks, 

Choice, pure-bred. hardy and 
most profitable. Superior quality chicks, fowls. 
eggs at lower prices, Est. 1893, Catalog FREE 
R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 849, Mankato, Minn 


Box C-15, WALPOLE, N.H. 
No cripples—No culls Post Pele. *? 


Send M.O. for prompt shipment. Live delivery guaranteed. 
ATLAS CO., 265@ Chouteau, St. Louis, Missouri 











Around My Chicken Yard 


By D. F. KING 


i & 11S has beea a very fine poultry 
ycar. One of our most successful 
small projects has been a flock of eo- 
producing ducks. These really be- 
long to my wife but since they have 
done so well, I clain. them. We 
bought 13 female and 2 inale day-old 
White Indian Runner luc’-s last 
April; broodcd them in a box with 
an electric light bulb for a few weeks 
and then turned them out in a sod- 
ded yard. They were fed regular 
chick mash moistened with water 
twice daily with grain and dry mash 
always available. We never lost any 
of them. Thev 
started laying in 
August and have 
been producing at 
a high rate ever 
since. During 
October they aver- 
aged over 10 eggs 
per day. The eggs 
are larger than hen eggs and we have 
had no difficulty in selling them for 
a good price. 

The ducks require no house. We 
shut them in a small pen each night 
and keep them up until about 8 
o'clock in the morning when they 
are through laying for the day. They 
eat rather large quantities of laying 
mash and grain. They. = -ow eat- 
ing 2 1/3 pounds mash and 3 pounds 
of grain per day. This costs 14 cents 
and leaves a daily profit of 28 cents 
per day above feed cost. This ‘s 1/3 
more profit than I am making on a 
similar-sized flock of chickens. 

Ducks are not troubled with va- 
rious diseases that bother chickens. 
They have shown 100 per cent liva- 
bility to date. Their biggest draw- 
back is their quacking fr6m four 
o'clock until daylight and the messy 
puddling they do when given fresh 
water. 


THE CHICKENS are laying at a 
high rate now and we are taking 
every precaution not to upset them 
This month I am tightening up 
the north wall of the chicken house 
with paper, cardboard boxes, and 
burlap sacks until it is airtight, 
to prevent slumps in production 
when we have freezing weather. 

By keeping the hens up inti! noon 
each day and increasing the size of 
the light bulb used for all-night 
lights, I am managing to get a fair 
rate of production from the old hens. 

The pullets are laying well but I 
am going to cull out a few this 
month that show they have nct laid 
enough eggs to bleach their beaks. I 


don’t believe these late-maturing 
birds will be profitable to 
keep. 


I AM USING a home 
made electric water heat- 
er on cold days. It is 














keep water at desired temperature. 
It is helpful to wrap the outside of 
bucket with paper and feed bags. 
INCUBATING EGGS in small 
kerosene or electric incubators at 
home may flourish again this year 
due to the extreme demand for chicks 
and the inability of commercial 
hatcheries to supply ther Many 
used farm incubators are still uvail- 
able and a few hints may help to get 
— hatches: 

The incubator should be placed in a 
room that does not vary over 20 degrees 
from day to day. A cellar is usually satis- 
factory if it is fairly dry. 

2. The incubator should be run at least 
2 days betore eggs are set. 

3. It should be level, and daily filling of 
the lamp, and cleaning of the wick will 
keep the flame more uniform. The fuel cost 
for operating a 100-egg incubator three 
weeks is about 30 cents. 

4. Eggs should either be placed in the 
trays so the large end is up or so the egg 
lies on its side. 

5. The directions that came with the in- 
cubator should be followed if these are avail- 
able. However, Farmers’ Bulletin 1538 
(see your county agent or teacher of agri- 
culture) will supply valuable information 
if operating instructions have been lost 


DESTROY BIRDS that die by 
burning them in an incinerator, is 
sound advice Burying shallow or 
failure to bury dead 
chickens may cause 
a disease outbreak 
among neighboring 
flocks. Some dis- 
eases are readily 
spread from dead 
chickens to healthy 
ones. 


Haady 
made 
water heater. 


aome- 


: A homemade in- 
electric 


cinerator for burn- 
ing dead chickens 
and other trash or garbage can be 
made from an old oil drum. A grate 
is made by rurning iron rods through 
holes in the side of the drum. A 
draft opening should be cut near one 
end and a tight lid should be used if 
material is not burned daily. 

A quick, hot fire is started in the 
lower section. A little kerosene pour- 
ed over the birds will aid in quick 
incineration. 


MANY DISEASES trouble chick- 
ens and it is ofter difficult for the 
flock owner to determine what is caus- 
ing the mortality. U.S.D.A. poultry 
experts say that in the first half of 
1942, mortality in the nation’s poultry 

was 10 per cent higher tha 11m the cor- 
responding period of 1941. Write 
your Congressman for the annual 

“Yearbook of Agriculture” which de- 
scribes the common diseases and 
parasites of poultry. 


Left—Incinerator made 
from oil drum disposes of 
objectionable — trash and 
dead poultry, thus prevent 
ing the spread of diseases. 











simple and _ inexpensive 

and uniformly warm e eT 
water day and night has | ‘Gf, 33 38 —] + \\ : 
been shown to add ma "<4 Jes a 
terially to water consump ; > 

tion and egg laying. The + | 

heater is made by imbed (fot 


ding a light bulb in a jar 
of sand, then setting the rel 
jar in the center of the 
water bucket. Size of 





Right—This bar- 
brooder re- 
quires about an  ~— 
hour to build 
and the cost is $1 
bulb can be changed to or less. 
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Next 30 Days in the Garden 


By L. A. NIVEN 


R early head lettuce plant seed 

in coldframe this month and 
transplant in the open from January 
to March, depending on weather and 
location. A coldframe is inexpensive 
and easily built. The covering may 
be of. canvas or heavy cotton sheets. 
Glass is best but more expensive. 


Save Manure Saving all animal 
manure is doubly 
important now, because of the 
scarcity of nitrogen fertilizer. These 
manures contain much more nitro- 
gen than other plant food elements, 
and by using liberal quantities on 
the garden, and supplementing with 
phosphate and potash, the nitrogen 
shortage can be at least partially 
overcome. Poultry and sheep ma 
nures are quite high in nitrogen and 
every particle should be used. Don’t 
pile any of the manure in the open 
Keep under cover, or better still ap- 
ply broadcast on the garden as ac- 
cumulated and plow under. 
Start Now The good garden. 
er will not let this 
month pass without manuring and 
plowing the garden for next year’s 
crops. Leave rough except for a few 
rows that shou!d be laid off and pre- 
pared for early plantings of English 
peas, Irish potatoes, beets, and other 
semi-hardy vegetables. 


Prevent Rot Soft rot destroys 

huge quantities ol 
sweet potatoes after they are put in 
storage. Tests at the New Jersey Ex 
periment Station show that this dam 
age may be almost entirely prevented 
by dipping the potatoes in a borax 
solution. Take potatoes from stor 
age, brush clean, and dip in a solu 
tion made of 10 pounds borax to 50 
gallons of water. Pack in baskets 
while still wet and put back in stor 
age where temperature is 57 to 62 
degrees. While this is a brand-new 
way of preventing rot, it is inex 
pensive. 


Rabbits, Mice Frequently rabbits 

and mice gnaw 
the bark of fruit trees, especially the 
young ones. Prevent this by wrap 
ping the trunks from ground up 
three to four feet with poultry wire. 
Wrapping or newspaper, cornstalks, 
etc. Strong soap suds, or strong lime 
sulphur sprayed on the trunks will 
do fairly well, but are not as effective 
as wrapping. 

Hamilton L. Hill of Georgia has 
found the following a certain method 
of protecting his fruit trees from rab 
bits: “Put about 10 cents’ worth ot 
sodium citrate (secure from drug 
store) in five gallons of hog or beef 








blood and mix thoroughly. Then ap- 
ply with brush from ground to a 
height beyond the reach of rabbits. 
Once each winter is usually enough.” 


Prune Grapes Bunch grapes may 

be pruned after 
leaves fall and until buds begin to 
swell. Scuppernong types, however, 
should be pruned during fall only— 
November or December. Never 
prune later than Christmas or they 
will bleed sufficiently to be damaged 


or killed. 


Bank Turnips Turnips left in the 
ground after 
Christmas usually become pithy and 
unfit for use. Pull them now, remove 
tops, leaving about one-fourth inch 
of leaf stems, trim roots, and put in 
banks. They keep best when put 
in small banks—12 to 15 bushels. 
Place on well drained ground, and 
cover just enough to prevent freez- 
ing. 
“NN” Orchard Says Mrs. H. C. 
Eagerton of South 
Carolina: “I put out some bunch 
grape cuttings a few years ago. Thev 
rambled everywhere and bore amaz- 
ingly. The result is all the fresh 
grapes we can use in season and much 
grape juice for winter use. So much 
is said about a Victory Garden. Why 
not a Victory Orchard?  Let’s all 
start one now for our health and 
wealth.” 
Root Space When transplant. 
ing fruit or other 
trees dig hole wide and deep enough 
to spread roots out in their natural 
position. Work fine topsoil around 
them and pack, placing the raw soil 
at top instead of around roots. This 
precaution makes it more certain that 
the trees will live. 


Set fruit trees on 
the contour and 
not in straight rows up and down 
hill, and on fertile soil. Place them 
sufficiently high to provide proper 
air drainage. This does not neces- 
sarily mean a high hill, but on 
ground sufficiently higher than sur- 
rounding territory to permit the cold 
air to drain off to lower places. 


Fruit Trees 


Kill Scale Now San Jose scale at- 

tacks nearly all 
fruit trees. It can be killed by spray- 
ing while trees are dormant with oil 
emulsion or lime sulphur wash. De 
cember is one of best months for 
applying. The material may _ be 
bought from seed and spray material 
houses, or where they are to be used 
on a large scale, economically made 
at home. 
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Mr. Trapper! 
FIRE BOTH BARRELS 


...1f you want to Ci larger cash profits! 


Pap MARKET PRILES 
ar IN CASH AWARDS 


a) 2. PLUS '7590~ 






You profit two ways when you ship your raw furs to Sears-Roebuck! 
First, you get TOP market prices for every pelt. Second, you can 
share in the EXTRA-CASH awards for careful pelt handling! Sears 
14th National Fur Show offers 942 cash awards totaling $7,590.00 

. including 918 daily awards! And a $1,000.00 First Award that’s 
sure worth shooting for! You may easily be a winner because only 
handling of fur counts, not kind or value of skin. And every award is 
in addition to full pay for your furs. Every pelt you ship to Sears- 
Roebuck during the Fur Show period is automatically entered, so 
don't delay! Ship ‘your furs as soon as they're ready to SEARS- 
ROEBUCK, Raw Fur Marketing Service, at point nearest you: 
.»., Philadelphia—Memphis— Dallas, 




































IT PAYS TO SHIP TO 
SEARS- 
ROEBUCK 















































“Because that’s the surest way to save 
time, labor, and money. The big crops be- 
ing grown today can only be worked and 
harvested properly with dependable 
equipmnt. For three generations our 
family has used Frick Machinery: we still 
swear by it.” 

The Frick Line includes tractors, thresh- 
ers, combines, peanut pickers, saw mills, 
balers, silo fillers, feed mills, manure 
spreaders, implements and supplies. 


1 Use 
RICE 


a ( pis War 
| 


Keep in touch with your Frick Branch or Dealer. 
TRADE 


"~~ FRICK CO. Inc., WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 
QS Branches at Richmond, Charleston, Knox- 
ville, Goldsboro, Salisbury and Columbia. 


Farm Machinery 




















me Carn extra money for Self, P.-T.A., School, Church, for War 
Bonds, USO, Army-Navy Relief Funds. Extra Money for any 

WOM EN purpose. Write today for my Easy Plan. No expense. Just 
your time against Dollars. 


ANN TATE PLAN, PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


DALLAS MEMPHIS —Address Office Nearest You— RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM 














YOUR U.S. ROYAL OVERSHOES ARE 
WAR BOOTS-—TREAT THEM THAT WAY 









Wash them clean of oil, grease and acid. Keep 
them away from heat and light. Keep them free 
from creases. Keep them off sharp hooks. Keep 
them going till victory, if possible. When you 
have to have new waterproof footwear, 
ask for “U.S.” Conservation Quality, 
wartime waterproof 

protection made by 


the makers of 





U.S. ROYAL TEMPERED RUBBER FOOTWEAR "aig 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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Run-down hens can’t lay their best. 


Avi-Tab contains nine drugs... 
rectives . . 


your flock responds! 








——— MEM6EK 


oe otas “ 2 re 





for the shield shown above. 


Dr. Salsbury's Laboratories, Charles City, lowa 


A Nation-wide Poultry Health Service "Sz 


IDEAL 


tonics, stimulants, cor- 
. recognized as aids in stimulating appetites and 
promoting body functions. Also contains mold inhibiting 
ingredients. Users report “wonderful results” 
tonic.” Give your flock the benefits of Dr. Salsbury’s Avi-Tab! 


Try This 10-Day Treatment 


Give your birds Avi-Tab mixed with the feed for ten days 
each month. Just mix Avi-Tab in the mash, it’s highly con- 
centrated, one pound medicates 400 pounds. 


Get genuine Dr. Salsbury’s Avi-Tab 
from your Dr. Salsbury dealer—hatch- 
eries, produce, feed, and drug stores. 
These dealers are members of Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Nation-wide Poultry Health Serv- 
ice; they’re glad to help you with poultry problems. Look 


- te 
BE SURE TO GET GENUINE DR. SALSBURY'S 


AVie2 o> 


am 


Are your hens in 
top condition? Try Dr. Salsbury’s Avi-Tab in their feed! 


“a fihe 


Just watch how 























CONDITIONER 










1. 
— money e 
ick not os we breed. 2. FR Replace- 
anon nt = money wine nie for every chick lost cab a 

80 days. 3. FREE ER with eve: 100 chi ks! 
Se xtra chargel 4. $1 PHENABER TABLE 

Ex xpert. . totaling over 60 ) on ars’ experience, pave 
achieved their greatest progress in bre ing... Macomb De Laxe 
Chicks. Your choice of purebreeds or hybrids, SEXED or as hatched. 
Write toda: ‘ostal card will do 
Macomb Poultry Farm, 167 Macomb Road, Macomb, Illinois. 


WHITE LEGHORNS, 
WHITE ROCKS or HYBRIDS 


Trapnest, Pedigree or R. 0. P. Sired Blood. (Cataleg Free) 
Select Pullets Per 100] Extra Select Pullets 


4 Wks. old. . . $23.00 | 4 Wks. old . . . $26.00 
Range Size. ... 44.00 | Range Size . .. 48.00 
Day old ......16.00/] Day old......18.00 


RUCKER’S IMPERIAL BREEDING FARM, Dot. 533, Bethany. Mo. 


ROSELAWN 
BIG TYPE LEGHORNS 


Raised by more successful poultry 

raisers for 10, 12, and 15 consecutive 

+ years than any other strain because 

- | they iay more big chalk white eggs 
and pay bigger profits. Roselawn 

se = =6echicks will 























PRODUCE MORE 
EGGS AT 





the same for you. 
, G 


CATALOG and LOW DISCOUNT 
PRICES on poth sexed and pagened Roselawn Chicks. 
Roselawn Poultry Farm R. R. No. 10-M, Dayton, Ohio 


Free Book 


explains how 5-step system of Balaneed Greeding and 
Flock Control can boost your cash profits from egg sales 
now. at no increase in cost to you. Much greater than 
average egg production from farm flocks in 13 standard 
breeds, 100% bloodtested flocks. Sexed chicks if you want 
them. Seeing is believing. A penny postcard to Allen 
Smith, Smith Brothers Hateheries, 216 Cole St., Mexico, 
Missouri, will bring your copy of this revealing book 

to read the Classified 


free so write at once. 
Ads in this issue. Some 


DON’T FAIL classified advertiser has 


anticipated your wants. Read them and see for 
yourself. 












-* For 

Victory, Buy 
United States * 
« War Bonds! ‘* 











If you don’t buy chicks for fun, 

and feed bills mean somethin, 

to you — if you want to geta 

the qeett gpeuihte out of your 

, pe Itry—then you want to 
you are ge 


now more about the chicks 
ou can 
read in an advertisement. YOU 


. 
! o>} t 
s Z . / a tting than y 
o . : G i 
af set) Ig will tell you all about our chicks 




















WANT HALL’S CATALOG — it 
--.-and what’s more — FACTS 
ON THE PROFITABLENESS 
OF HALL’S CHICKS BASED 
ON ACTUAL CUSTOMER EX- 
PERIENCES. It’s yours for the 
a .- There is some money 

some chicks — THERE 
IS MORE MONEY IN 
OTHERS. Get the kind 


with the money in 


HALL BROTHERS 
HATCHERY, INC. 


Box 10 Wallingford, Conn. 
“All chicks from Pullorum 
Free Stock by official State 
test, shipped prepaid and 
guaranteed 1ee% live mee 
ivery. Order Yours Today. 


HALL ‘'S CHICKS 











Above—Taking time out 
for a brief rest are the 
contestants, sponsors, 
and winners in the 
National Farm Youth 
Foundation Plowing 
Contest held in Char- 
lotte, N.C., Oct. 19. First 
prize winner of $200 in 
War Bonds was William 
Patterson Leach, Mont- 
gomery, N. C., fifth from 
the left in the front row. 
E. A. Reed, Forsyth 
County, N. C., fifth from 
the right, won $150 in 
Bonds as second prize. 








Right above—No wonder she’s smiling—Nancy Elliott, Iredell County, 
N. C., stands beside the grand champion steer of the Raleigh Show. 


A Fine F.F.A. Trio 


I N Carroll County, Va., Woodlawn F. F. A. chap- 
ter boasts three members who have made the 
name of Smythers stand for accomplishment in voca- 


tional agriculture. 


Miles (top right), over a four-year period, work- 
ed 2,329 self-hours, earning $1,021, with farm invest- 
ments of $1,122. He held a school office each year, 
was assistant editor of the school paper, and made 
an average grade of 95 on all school subjects. He has 
completed 30 projects and was elected vice president 


of the State F.F.A. last July. 


Lyman (right center) is a brother of Miles and 
offers a record of 19 completed projects over the 
same period, working 2,002 hours and earning $340. 
Farm investments amount to $786. He has served 
as secretary of dairy club and of his chapter, and has 
been on the judging team for three years. 

The third of the Smythers group is Carl, (bottom 
He, too, has 
had four years of vo-ag, completing 21 enterprises, 
Investments on the farm have 
amounted to $915. He has represented his chapter 
All three boys 
are members of baseball, basketball, and track teams. 


right), cousin of Miles and Lyman. 
and earning $1,031. 


on the judging team for three years. 


Turkey Raising in South Carolina 


S° MANY turkeys are gobbling 
in York County, S. C., now be- 
cause 15 years ago the Thomas broth- 
ers, only high school boys then, start- 
ed with one turkey hen and a brood 
of poults. Within a few years they 
had grown into production of several 
thousand turkeys per year and had 
put in the first modern poultry hatch- 
ery in the section. 

Other farmers nearby started grow- 
ing turkeys commercially and now 
about 75,000 turkeys are being 
grown out for market. Number per 
farmer has ranged from 500 to 
15,000. 


A cooperative of farmers and busi- 
nessmen in the Clover area has built 
a modern picking, dressing, and 
packing plant where turkeys may be 
Federal-inspected and Kosher-killed 
to meet requirements of the best mar- 
ket. A modern cold-storage locker 
box plant is planned. J.S. Edmonds, 
who has been the moving spirit in 
constructing it and developing a 
steady and dependable market, is 
manager and part owner of the pack- 
ing plant. 

Rare instance of a small farmer 


going in the turkey business is John- 
nie Moore, colored farmer of the 
Sharon section. Johnnie grew 1,500 
turkeys for market in 1941 and has 
about 1,800 for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas tables this year. 


These turkey growers use their 
brooders and brooder houses for the 
growing of broilers during the off- 
season for turkeys, an additional in- 
come and working in well with tur- 
key production. L. W. Johnson, 

County Agent. 


“Thumbs Up” in War 


OST readers will be all the more 

interested in “Thumbs Up, 
Mom!” when they learn that al- 
though the story is published under 
a ficticious name, the boy there de- 
scribed is a real person and is now 
overseas. The author of the story 
writes us: 

For your information, our last letter from 
this boy said, “Mom, I’ve been made captain 
and when this reaches you, I’ll be on my 
way across.” Since then (four weeks ago) 
no word of any kind has come . . . but we 
believe our boy is doing real service some 
where. 
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at hotels and restaurants. 


Let’s Kill Our 


MEAT 
and 


Have It 





Meat Insurance: 


from “outside in” and 


By W. C. 


W HAVE just returned from a 
little trip where we hac to eat 
We came 
home hungry for bacon. Breakfast 
after breakfast we were told, “No 
bacon.” 

“We haven’t had any bacon for 
two weeks,” said the waitress in the 
dining room of a large hotel. One 
morning we succeeded in getting 
some salt pork, fried nice and crisp. 
Now we are set for a treat, we 
thought. But our enjoyment was 
short-lived. The cook had soaked 
out all the salt and the stuff was 
about as flat tasting as a bite of 
wood shavings. 

We came home 
than ever that the 
man who has a 
few hogs this year 
had better not let 
himself be enticed 
into selling all of 
them on foot, with 
the thought that 
he can buy back 
the few choice cuts he likes. 


more convinced 





We are 
afraid that he can’t depend on the 
butcher’s being able to supply his 


wants. The safest thing to do will 
be to kill and cure enough to meet 
the needs of all families on the place. 
Then he'll have it. Besides, with 
the transportation shortage, will it be 
quite fair to ask the railroads to de- 
lay the movement of war materials 
in order that your hogs may be ship- 
ped to a packing plant and the meat 
shipped back to you? 


There’s hardly a 
Training and farm-raised man 
Experience or woman who 
hasn’t had train 


ing and experience in killing hogs 
and curing the meat. But let’s not rely 
altogether on experience New 
methods have been developed that 
put a little more “sure” in the cure. 
New prepared cures are on the mar- 
ket to make curing more certain, and 
to impart better flavor. State college 
and Department of Agriculture bul- 
letins on kitling and curing of nearly 
all classes of animals are to be found 
in the office of every county agent. 
‘And we doubt if there is any better- 
illustrated book on the subject or 
any better guide to home meat cur- 
ing than some of those put out by 
the big salt companies. These are 
usually available through the mer- 
chant in town who has their salt or 
meat-cures for sale. At least get one 
of the bulletins outlining the safe 
procedure. 

Of all the new tricks in saving 
meat, the one that appeals to us most 
is the pump with the needle for put 
ting the brine or prepared ‘cure right 
up alongside the bone in hams and 
shoulders. Isn’t that where you have 
most trouble with meat spoilage? At 
least we know some farm women 
who always take a whiff at the bone 








Salt at work both 
“inside out.” 


LASSETTER 


when they first cut into a ham. And 
imagine the embarrassment of a 
friend of ours who, wanting to pre- 
sent something especially nice to vis- 
iting friends, selected fine country- 
cured ‘1ams, only to learn later that 
every one of them was spoiled around 
the bone. 

With one of these meat pumps, 
all of that can be prevented. Salt or 
cure rubbed on the outside of a ham 
has a long way to go. It has to dis- 
solve in the juices of the meat and 
work its way on dcwn to the bone. 
If it fails to get there, you have spoil- 


age. When you force it in there 
through a long needle, you can’t 


miss. Then with cure on the inside 
working out and cure on the outside 
working in, you soon have a sure 
cure all the way through. Why didn’t 
somebody think of that before? 
Nith al. the fine 
books and _ bulle- 
tins on meat cur- 
ing available, it 
would be foolish to try to give all 
the details here. Let’s just summar- 
ize some of the ways to keep down 
trouble: 

Don’t get the hogs all hot and 
bothered before killing. Wher you 
get that body temperature up, it 
takes longer to chill. 

2. Learn how to kill so as to get 
a thorough bleed. Read those in- 
structions carefully. Authorities sav 
leave the axe at the woodpile and the 
.22 rifle in the closet corner. Take 
along only a good, sharp butcher 
knife. 

3. Push the chilling along as fast 
as you can and see that the meat gets 
chilled through. 

In handling the meat, keep ‘em 
clean: hands, tables, knives, salt or 
cure, and the meat itself. 

5. Follow the new methods in ap- 
plying the salt. 

6. Overhaul during the cure. 

7. Wash, dry, and wrap the meat 
according to instructions. 

If these things are done right the 
meat will cure and stay cured. There 
won't be any taint around the bones 
on your best hams. 


Keep Down 
Trouble 


Hambone Says— 
By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 


(Retessed by The Bell Syndicate, Ine.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office.) 

Sto’ keepuh’s boy 
bin upped to a cor- 
p’al—well dat’s mo’ 
glory dan bein’ 
"pinted a capn!! 


We celebrated de 
anniversary o’ deen’ 
o’ de las’ wah, but 
de trouble is, too 
many uv us already 
celebratin’ de en 0’ dis one, too!! 

I wush de ole ’oman ’ud do-nate dat ole 
skillet to de wah—hit’s de scrappin’es’ thing 
I knows uv!! 

W’enevuh I &:n, 1 buys me a War Stamp 
—jes’ pays de money en teks mah choice— 
else dey ain’ gwine be no choicell 
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Of course you want to help Uncle Sam all you can. And he 


asks you to do more home butchering—use all leftover meats 


—help make all food go as far as possible. 


An “Enterprise” 


can give you special help. This chopper 


doesn’t squeeze and mash your meat, forcing out the nourish- 


ing juices and vitamins. Instead, its razor-sharp blade against 
the plate cuts your meat clean... into tiny cubes. 


Your dealer will gladly show you the “Enterprise” Chopper 


- -. and the “Enterprise” 


Sausage Stuffer-Fruit-Lard Press— 


both vital for wartime food conservation. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET “3 Important Steps to Good 


Sausage’”’. 





Address Dept. 206. 


NTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 
3rd & Dauphin Sts., Phila., U.S.A. 








SULT 





‘ga increta 


GOOD Am: 
PAINT 





| TURPENTINE 





eee 
————— 





THE BEST PAINT THINNER OD 





Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


It you suffer with those terrible attacks ot 
Asthma when it is cold and damp; if raw. 
Wintry winds make you choke as if each gasp 
for breath was the very last; if restful sleep is 
impossible because of, the struggle to breathe; 
it you feel the disease is slowly wearing your life 
away, don't tail to send at once to the Frontier 
Asthma Co. tor a free trial of a remarkable 
method. No matter where you live or whether 
you have any faith in any remedy under the Sun. 
send for this free trial. If you have suffered for 
a lifetime and tried everything you could learn 
of without relief; even if you are utterly dis 
couraged, do not abandon hope but send today 
for this free trial. It will cost you nothing 
Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 
462 Niagara Street, 


65-K Frontier Bldg 
Buffalo, New York 





In Wartime Money Bears the Brunt! 
Send Fighting Dollars to the Front! 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps! 





Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat 
and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling. Checks “plate odor" 
(denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug 
store. 
























Send Any Photo For 
Beautiful 5 x 7 Inch 
ENLARGEMENT— 
j, Your Original Returned 
Just to get acquainted, we will 
make and send you FREE a 
beautiful PROFESSIONAL 
Hollywood Studio Fulargement 
of any snapshot, photo, kodak 
picture — print or negative— to 
5x7 inch size. Please include 
color of eyes, hair and clothing 
\\\ for prompt information on a 
\\ natural, life-like color enlarge- 
ment in a Free Frame to 
set on table or dresser, Vous 
‘original returned with y 
FREE P ROFESSIONAL 
Enlargement. Act quickly— 
offer limited. Please enclose 10cfor 
return mailing. Mail photo NOW with coupon below. 


LLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 


7021 Santa Monica Bivd., Dept. 496, Hollywood, Calif. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
























g HOLLYWOOD FILM srupios. Dept. 496. ' 
4 7021 Santa Monica Biv ey hy Catit. ' 
1 Here is picture or negative Vt Hollywood Enlargement. | 
{ Color Eyes Hair Clothing ; 
1 I am enclosing 10c for return mailing. Offer good only in U.S. : 
4 

1 Name ' 
1 ‘ 
1 Address H 
1 t 
H Town State Hy 
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CARS.-VA. EDITION 
13c a word 


Circulation 233,957 


$13 perinch - Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell”’ 


MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, RALEIGH, N. C, 


Kentucky-Tennessee Edition—9c a word, $9.00 per inch; circulation 157,711. 
Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition—1l0c a word, $10.00 per inch; circulation 201,214, 


ALL 


45c a word 


FIVE EDITIONS 
$45 per inch 


Circulation 997,598 


Mississippi-Arkansas-Louisiana Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch; circulation 198,856. 
Texas Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch; circulation 198,804. 








1942 DECEMBER 1942 


SUN. MON. TUE. WED. THUR. FRI. SAT 

s & & #& & 
* 7869goHNHHh B 
13 14 15 16 17 #18 #19 
20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
27 28 29 30 31 











FARMS FOR SALE 


BUY A DESIRABLE FARM 
ON REASONABLE TERMS 


Please write in detail regarding type and 
location of farm desired. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Financial Department, 
$24 First National Bank Building, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


Brick Farmstead—138 acres for be ans, corn, 

etc.; 40 acres woodland; good 7-room dweling, fireplace, 
electricity available, 16x40 barn, garage, poultry house; 
2% miles depot town; real bargain, $3.000, part down: 
page 49 Big Catalog—Write for Free Copy. Strout 
Realty, 255-YS 4th Avenue, N. Y. City. 





tomatoes, 





Arizona 
Double Production in All-Year Growing Climate. 
Low cost land, water—healthful living. Amazing farm 
opportunity. Write today for free literature. Pinal 
County Research Committee, Dept. 4, Coolidge, Arizona 


| eee tion guaranteed. 


Vegetable Plants 


Frostproof Choice Varieties Cabbage, 
Plants. Disease free, new land grown. 300, 75¢; 500, 
$1.00; 1,000, $1.50 prepaid. Express, $1.00 thousand. 
Fresh, quick delivery. Maple Grove Plant Farms, Frank- 
lin, Virginia. 


Onion, Collard 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Copenhagen, All Season. 
Early Jersey Wakefield, 75c thousand. White Bermuda 
Onion Plants, $1.50 thousand. Prompt shipment. Sat- 
Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, 
Georgia. 





Charleston Wake- 

Dutch—300, 75c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50 

Express collect, $1.00 thousand. Good plants 
Joyner’s Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Jersey, 
fields, Fiat 
postpaid. 
guaranteed. 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants Ready. Grown from treat- 
ed seed. Early be ae and Dutch—500, 90c; 1,000, 
$1.50 postpaid. 5,000, $6.25 expressed. J. R. Cogs- 
dale, Courtland, Virginia. 





December Special—Leading 
Lettuce Plants—200, 60c; 500, 
paid. 5,000, $6.50 expressed. 
Courtland Virginia. 


varieties Cabbage and 
$1.00; 1,000, $1.75 post- 
Virginia Plant Farm, 





Winter Heading Cabbage Plants. Best varieties. 
$1.00 thousand; 5,000, $4.50. White Bermuda Onion 
Plants, $2.00 thousand. Collards, $1.00. L. P. Legg. 
Rebecca, Georgia. 





Cabbage Plants—Good, 
superior to the average—$1.2 
mail. Cash with order. 
North Carolina. 


strong, cold hardened. Much 
5 per thousand delivered by 
Sam Stegall, Marshville, 


Nursery Stock 
HOME ORCHARDS 


Special ee are being offered for this season. 
A_postal will bring to you 
LINDLEY NURSERIES INC. 
Box HH, Greensboro, N. C. 
This is our 100th Season. 





Dependable Fruit and Nut Trees, Small Fruits, 
mentals, and General Nursery Stock. Combined Cata 
logue and Planting Guide free. Cumberland Vallev 
Nurseries, Inc., McMinnville, Tennessee. 


Orna- 





Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
nent Job Ask for particulars. Concord Nurseries. Dept 
25, Concord, Georgia. 





Fruit is needed for Victory and after Victory. Write 
now for beautiful color catalog finest quality trees 
reasonably priced. The Howard-Hickory Co., Hickory. 





North Carolina. 
Grape Vines — Muscadine (Scuppernong Type) — 34 
varieties, including latest from Georgia Experiment Sta- 


tion. Write for catalog. Scott’s Vineyard, Concord. Ga. 





Thin-shell Black Walnuts—Rapid growers. 
shades; bear 2nd year. Nuts large, easily 
Catalog free. Corsicana Nursery, Corsicana, 


beautiful 
cracked 
Texas. 





Twenty-five Good Fruit Trees, $1.85, Peach Trees. 
5e. Six two year Rose Bushes, $1.00. Send catalox 
before buying. Baker Nurseries, Higginson, Ark. 


Coker 100 
Coker-Wilds 


and very much superior to all former strains. 


yielding, bet 
bushel, $6.50 
limited. Ru 


Cotton 


Strain Five, Coker 100 Wilt Resistant, 
Strain 13—All first year away from Coker, 
Heavier 
ter staple, better lint turnout—$2.00 per 
per 100 pounds. Cash with order. Stocks 
sh your order. Stegall Company, Marsh- 


ville, North Carolina. 





Heavy Fru 


iter 5 Cotton. Has three bale acre record, 


Good inch and better staple. 48 per cent gin turnout, 


Big five lock 
Georgia Seed 


bolls. Easy ee 
Co., Lavonia, Ga 


Write for seed prices, 





Giant Striata Crotalaria. 


former variet 


for sandy and loamy soils. 


cleaned, exce 


cash with order. 


Crotalaria 


By far superior to all 
ies, and the world’s best known soilbuilder 
Thoroughly scarified, triple 
llent germination—$10.75 per 100 pounds, 
Rush your order, higher — expect- 





ed later. Stegall Company, Marshville, N. 
Lespedeza 
Kobe Lespedeza, $11.50 per 100 pounds; Korean, 
7.50; Searified Sericea, $20.00; Unhulled Sericea, 


$17.50; No. 2 
with order. 
will own thei 


Our seeds are triple cleaned, 


germination. 


Company, Inc., 


2 Kobe Mixed (for pastures), $7.50. Cash 
‘The quality is the best ever. Early buyers 
r seed at lower prices than those who wait. 
tested, excellent purity and 
Much superior to the average.’ Stegall 
Marshville, North Carolina. 





_ Peach Trees, Grape Vines—Leading varieties, $55.00 
d 6.00 hundred. Plum, Apricot, Apple. 2 





New Crop Spring Heading Early Jersey and Charle- 
ston Wakefield Cabbage Plants. Write for price, stat- 
ing quantity needed. E. Morris & Son, Maxton, North 
Carolina. 





Charleston, Jersey and Flat Cabbage Plants — 300. 
65ce; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50 postpaid. Express lots $1.00 
thousand. Charlie Joyner, Franklin, Va. 





meme of New Cabbage Plants Ready—500, 75c; 300, 
65 1,000, $1.50 postpaid. Lots nd express—$1.00 
thousand. J. C. Joyner, Franklin, Va 





Georgia 
DO YOU WANT one of the Best Livestock or Dairy 
Farms in South Georgia? One of the best pastures 
in the South. Land in high state of cultivation 
All necessary buidings and equipment. If inter- 
ested communicate with 


H. H. HEDRICK, ALBANY, GEORGIA 





Louisiana 
Highlands of Southwestern Louisiana — Choice cut 
over land offerings. Low prices, convenient terms. Sel: 
Caucasian (White) race only. For descriptive book write 
Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, 890 A. Long 
Bidg., Kansas City, Missouri. 





Missouri 
1,000—Improvements extra good, 


part bottom, $6,000; 
several smaller. Arthur, Mo. 


Mountain View, 





North Carolina 
Tobacco and Stock Farms where there's never been 
crop failure. List free. W. H. Parrish, Lillingtoo 
North Carolina. 





Virginia 
152-Acre Farm—Good buildings and tobacco allot 
ment; public road, four miles good town—$1,500.00— 
Six years to pay. 37 acre good land, good location— 
$295.00—cash $25.00, balance monthly. Many others 
large and small. Ned Hudgins, Nutbush. Lunenburg 
County, Virginia. 





For Sale—Dairy Farm, 116 Acres doing $15,000 retail 





business per year. Best section of country. R. S 
Rhodes, Route 3, Box 265, Hampton, Virginia. 
292 Acre Tobacco-Grain Farm, $5,500. Crawley 


Appomattox, Virginia. 





~ Hundreds i Farms — Free Catalog Belt Realty 


Chase City, Virginia 


VEGETABLE PLANTS — 


Fine ‘‘Frostproof’’ 
for December—500, 75c; 1,000, 
$8.50; 50,000, $37.50 expressed collect. Bermuda Onion 
Plants—500 $1.00; 1,000, $1.75 prepaid; 10,000, $12.50; 
50.000 $50.00 collect. Prompt shipments, 100% live 
delivery guaranteed. Old Dominion Plant Company, 
Franklin, Virginia 


Cabbage Plants — Special prices 
$1.25 prepaid. 10,000, 





Millions frostproof Cabbage Plants for fall setting— 
Wakefields, Flat Dutch; Lettuce, Iceburg and New York 
—300, 75¢; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50 postpaid. Express. 
$1.00 thousand. Start your garden this fall for early 
spring. Good plants guaranteed. Ideal Plant Co.. 
Franklin, Virginia. 





Ten Million hardy, field grown Cabbage Plants pends 


for setting — Wakefields, Flat Dutch; Jettuce for fal 
setting—Iceburg and New York—300. 75e; 500, $1.00 
1,000, $1.50 postpaid. Express, $1.00 thousand. Good 


plants and prompt shipment. Harvey Lankford, Frank- 


lin, Virginia. 





Millions frostproof Cabbage Plants for prompt ship- 
ment—Wakefields and Flat Dutch Lettuce, New York 
and Iceburg—300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000 $1.50 post- 
paid. Express, $1.00 thousand. Good plants and good 
service guaranteed. Dixie Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 
Cabbage Plants, Lettuce and Bermuda 
Get our samples and prices before buy- 
500 thousand daily. Our 

. P. Councill 


‘Frostproof’ 
Onion Plants. 
ing. Shipping capacity over 
32 years experience is at your service. 
Company Franklin, Virginia. 





I have all New Cabbage Plants ready— —300, 65: 00 
The; 1,000, $1.50 postpaid. In lots by express—S$1. 00 
thousand Southern Plant Farm, Franklin, va. 

Cabbage Plants Most all varieties 95e per thousand 
delivered by mail Send cash with order. Stegall 
Cc Company, Inc., Mars hville, North Carolina 





~ Frostproof Cabbage, adattuce Plants leading varieties 
from best seed—$1.50 thousand delivered B. L 
Bearden, Westminster, South Carolina. 





Cabbage and Collard Plants — 500. 60c; $1.00 per 
thousand. rmuda Onion Plants—$1.50 per thousand. 
Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Georgia. 





Jersey and Charleston W. akefield and Early Flat Dutch 
Cabbage Plants—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. postpaid. A 
B. Clegg, Sanford, North Carolina. 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Wakefield and Dutch— 
500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50 postpaid. OK Plant Co., Court- 
land. Virginia. 





Cabbage Plants—Any quantity from 100 to 50 million. 
Write for prices. Carolina Plant Farms, Bethel, North 
Carolina. 


Winter Heading Cabbage and Collards — 500, 60c; 
1,000, $1.00. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants — 500. $1.00 postpaid. 
yarvey Dellinger, Newton, North Carolina. 


Strawberries — New ground grown, state inspected, 
roots moss wrapped: Yellows-free strain Blakemore. 
Klonmore Missionary. Klondyke, Aroma — 100, T5e: 
250, $1.10; 500. $1.50: 1.000, $2.50. Premier. 
_ Dorsett, Morgan, Fairmore—100, 85c; 250, 

H Gem Everbearing—100, $1.00. 
F . Boysenberries. Soungpercies 
Blackberries, Dewberries—10, $1.00: 

. _ Free catalogue fruits, tel BN 

“Shelby Plant Farms, Memphis. Tenn. 

















06 Ba.08 
$2.00: 106, 
roses, gladioli. 


9 Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, Georgia. 


Ask for Prices—Common Lespedeza, 


mon Mixed. 
Carolina. 


Kobe and Com- 


Stegall Company, Inc., Marshville, North 





Pecan Trees—Best budded papershell varieties. 
on request. Watson’s Pecanwood Nurseries, 
burg, South Carolina. 


Pink Dogwoods, Fruit Trees, Roses, Evergreens, 
Shrubs. Write for prices and pictures. Naugher Nurs- 
ery, Chase, Alabama. 


Prices 
Orange- 








and tell- 
Nursery. 


Catalog, Quick Bearing Pecans, Fruit Trees, 
ing how to grow them—Free Fitzgerald's 
Stephenville, Texas. 





Rosebushes 


Rosebushes— Wholesale-Retail—Government inspected, 
Seventy selected varieties, illustrated folder in colors, 
culture suggestions. Write Story Rose Fields, Tyler. 
Texas. 





Rose Bushes — World's Best. 
ture. Free illustrated catalog. 
Nursery. Tyler, Texas. 


Hints on care and cul- 
McClung Bros. Rose 





Rose Bushes—10 for $1.00, 
Everblooming Varieties. 
eries. Tyler. Texas. 


—-PASTURE MIXTURE S— 
White Dutch, Hop and Persian Clovers—Carpet and 


Dallis Grass—Early Alber Oats. Write for pas- 
ture booklet and prices. 


EWELL W. 


two year old field-grown 
Free folder. Tytex Rose Nurs- 


£ 





PIGOT 


J > 
Tylertown, Mississippi. 





Oats, Rye, Barley, Wheat—Coker Fulgrain, Fulghum, 
Victorgrain and Stanton Oats; Abruzzi Rye; Awnless 
Barley; Redhart and Hardired Wheat. Only the best. 
Tagged. Shuler-Smoak. Orangeburg, South Carolina. 





Nectarberry, Raspberry, Thornless Boysenberry Plants, 
5e each prepaid. 125 Mastodon or Gem Everbearing 
Strawberries $1.00. V. P. Basham, Mountainburg. Ark 





Raspberries for the South. Thornless Boysenberries, 
Hirschiberries; Improved Walnut, Pecan, Fruit Trees. 
Catalog. Hirschi’s Nursery, Oklahoma City. 


Plants—Lucretia Dewberry, 100—$1.00. Youngberry, 
50—$1.00. 300 Blakemore Strawberry—$1.00 delivered. 
Will Pardue, Henderson, North Carolina. 








Strawberries 
Blakemore, Missionary, Klondyke, Dunlap Strawberry 
Plants — $3.00 per thousand postpaid; other varieties. 





fruit trees, price list. Chattanooga Nurseries. Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 
Rayner’s Strawberry and Blueberry Plants—Famous 


for high quality, low price. Send for new Free illustrat- 


ed Berry Bock. Rayner Brothers. 32 Berry St., Salis- 
bury, Maryland. 
NURSERY STOCK 
Victory Gardens—Plant fruit and nut trees. Sturdy, 


dependable plants. Special — Camelia Japonicas — 4 
plants, one year, $2.25 postpaid. Write for illustrated 
catalog Fruitland Nurseries. Box 910-C, Augusta, 


Georgia. 








We Sell 
Peach and Apple Trees, 
Shrubs, 12c; Evergreens, 30c. 
log Free. Benton County Nursery. Box 
Arkansas. 


on the Installment Plan — Best varieties 
low as 6c; Grapevines, 4c, 
Seeds and Plants. Cata- 
509, Rogers 





Fruit Trees—Grown by Virginia's Largest Growers. 
Offered in the most popular new strains in various sizes 
and quantities. Write for New Low Price List. Sales- 
men wanted. Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc.. Waynesboro, 
Virginia. 





Pears, plums. 
Evergreens. 
Tennes- 


Peach and Apple Trees Se and up. 
cherries, nuts, berries. Grapevines 3¢e. 
shrubs, shade trees low as lie Free catalog. 
see Nursery Co.. Box 108. Cleveland, Tenn 


AZALEAS AND 
Free 1943 
in colors. 





PECAN TREES, FRUIT TREES. 
CAMELLIAS for Southern gardens. 
“Planter’s Guide for the Southland,’’ 


WIGHT NURSERIE 


cE 8 
Box P, Cairo, Georgia. 





Nut Trees, Smal) Fruit Plants. Spectal 
North State Nursery 


Fruit Trees, 
offer. Write us before you buy 
Company. Julian, North Carolina. 





Pecan and Fruit Trees 


Early Bearing Fapershell 
Bass Pecan Company 


Berries, etc. Catalog free. 
Lumberton, Mississippi 





Catalogue Free. Jones’ Nut 


Penna. 


Nut Bearing Trees. 
Tree Nursery, Lancaster, 





Cotton 
WARNING! 


If You Expect to Plant 
SUMMEROUR’S HI-BRED 
COTTON SE=Z2D 


next Spring, get your order in AT ONCE. 
We have not been able to supply the de- 
mand the past several seasons, and last 
year sold completely out around January 
irst. 
SUMMEROUR'’S HI-BRED is the modern, 
longer-staple improvement on our famous 
high-linting strain. They are de-linted and 
Ceresan Treated. 
We have already received bookings for 
more than HALF as much seed as we 
shipped last season. While a better crop is 
indicated, we will NOT have enough to go 
around. Orders will be ated = the order 
in which they are reeeived, 
GET YOUR ORDER IN" “EARLY! 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED CO. 
Box 21, Norcross, Georgia 


Originators and producers of pure-bred, high-linting. 
profitable Cotton Seed for over thirty years. 





Grow Addison's Early Prolific and Addison's Early 
Improved Wilt Resistant Cotton for better vields and 
more profit in 1943. My cotton fields and ginnery have 
been inspected and certified by State Entomologist. Get 
catalog and prices direct from breeder. W. P Addison, 
Route 2, Marietta, Georgia. 


WANT MORE PROFIT FROM YOUR COTTON? 
CERESAN-TREATED cotton seed gives many grow- 
ers more profit every year! Make sure your seed has 
this protection; look for the CERESAN Seed Treat- 
ment Stamp or Tag when you buy. CERESAN re 
duces seed rotting and sore-shin; gives better stands. 
often from less seed: reduces certain seed-borne 
diseases; generally increases yields. Recommended 
in every cotton state! Write today for free Cotton 
Pamphiet and tist of breeders supplying CERESAN 
treated seed. 


BAYER-SEMESAN COMPANY 


2% CERESAN— We are Wholesale and Retail 
Distributors of all Bayer-Semesan Seed Dis- 
infectants. Ample stocks. Quick delivery. 

JOB P. WYATT & SONS COMPANY 
Box 1549, Raleigh, N. C. 





Wilmington. Del. 








Sure Crop Cotton, 4 bales per acre, 10%, 1% staple 
Gm special seed prices. Manley, Station C, Box 134 
Atlanta, Georgia, 





Peas 





Iron-Clay hand picked cow peas. Write for prices. 
Gary Douglas Chesterfield. South Carolina. 
Tobacco 


THE 


BEST TOBACCO SEED 


THAT GROW direct from grower with 21 YEARS 


Experience 
HUGGINS 


Profit on your tobacco. 


rieties—Pu 


HUGGINS 
SPECIAL, 


cD, VIRG 
BRIGHT LEAF, YELLOW MAMMOTH, 
STEM ORINOCO, BONANZA and BIG 
CASH. _— Also 


in growing High Grade Tobacco Seed. 
HI BRED SEED will give you more 
I have the following va 
re as can be had— 


IMPROVED JAMAICA 
FOUR HUNDRE 


WRAPPER 
INIA 
WHITE 

LEAF 


HUGGINS IMPROVED GOLD 


DOLLAR and MAMMOTH GOLD. 


All the above varieties were very carefully selected 


and improved by me from 
that I have ever seen grow. 


one of the finest crops 
My 1942 crop Jamaica 


Wrapper Special sold for $855.40 per acre. All 


seed cleane 


F., 


FAYETTE VILLE, 


d, treated and tested. 
Ounce 60c — Pound $6.00. 


W. HUGGINS 


Route 5. Box 46-X, 
NORTH CAROLINA 





Plant the best Tobacco Seed that grow. 


grower. 
Bright Leaf, 
from Coker. 
and treated. 


Huggins, Route 2, 


Direct from 


Huggins Improved Jamaica Wrapper, Virginia ‘ 
Yellow Mammoth. Gold Dollar, one year 
Germination 90 to 95 per cent, cleaned 
60 cents ounce, $6.00 pound. S. B. 


Dillon, S. C. 





BELL’S CERTIFIED TOBACCO SEED _ 


Grown from best improved strains. 


by me in 


treated one costed: 


for cigare 
LI MITED. 
DOLL 


All seeds grown 
inspected and bagged; 
Each variety especially selected 
te pe and heavy yields 

‘AMOU NT BELL’S IMPROVED GOLD 


separate fields; 


AR— 
—VIRGINIA BRIGHT LEAF STRAIN 1 


—WHITE 


STEM ee STRAIN 1 


—RBONANZA S' 


I Cunee. 


$ 
UNC 


TR 1 
— DOLLAR STRAIN 7 


1.00; % Pound, $7.00; 1 Pound, $12.00. 
ERTIFIED MAMMOTH GOLD 


STRAIN 4 and YELLOW MAMMOTH 
Grown from Coker's. 


1 Ounce, 


75e; % Pound, $5.00; 1 Pound, $9.00 


All seed grown under rules and regulations of N. C. 
Crop Improvement Association. 


Route 1, 


Rocky Mount, North Carolina 





Be Sure to Read Each Ad Carefully before you piace 


your order. 


This will help to avoid misunderstandings 


between you and the advertiser. 





WYATT’S N. C. CERTIFIED _ 


Certified V 
Bonanza, Ff 
Stem 

$1.00; 


Uncertified 


Jamaica W 


Orinoco. 
3 ounces $2.50; 


TOBACCO SEEDS 


arieties: ‘401,"" Virginia Bright Leaf, 
Zell's Improved Gold Dollar, and White 
Prices Certified Seed—1 ounce, 
8 ounces, $6.25, postpaid 


Gold Dollar, Gold Leaf 
Bonanza. Virginia Bright 


Varieties: 
rapper. Cash, 





Leaf, Yellow Mammoth, Orinoco, and others.( All 
chemically treated and tested.) Prices Uncerti- 
fied Seed—1 ounce, 50¢; 3 ounces, $1 8 ounces 
$3.00; pound, $5.00, postpaid 
JOB P. WYATT & SONS COMPANY 
SEEDSMEN 
Box 631-A, Raleigh, North Carolina. 





In answering ads always write your name and address 


plainly—and 


mention Progressive Farmer 





MOSS HIGH GRADE NORTH CAROLINA 
GROWN TOBACCO SEED WILL 
MAKE BETTER CROPS 


Seed raised from Best Improved Certified Strains 


by a tobace: 


Carefully selected, triple cleaned, 


nation. 
GOLD DO 
GINIA 
CASH, % 


MOTH, W 
lb. Moss’s 
Averaged 0 
oz.. $10.00 
oz,. $12.50 


VARINA, 


BRIGHT LEAF, 
1AMMOTH 


© farmer—seed grower of long experience 
tested for germi- 


LLAR 7, JAMAICA WRAPPER, VIR- 
BONANZA, BIG LEAF 
GOLD, YELLOW MAM- 
HITE STEM ORINOCO—50c oz, $6.00 
400 Best Cigarette Tobacco that grows. 
ver $650.00 per acre 1942 season. $1.00 


Ib. Moss’s Improved 401, $1.50 per 
Ib. Postpaid. Cash with order. 
Ww. B.MOSS 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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POULTRY AND EGGS 





NOTICE:—Many advertisers of Baby Chicks offer 
special guarantees relative to Live Arrival, Grade, 
Livability, or Sex. These guarantees are not uni- 
form among all advertisers. When buying on the 
basis of these guarantees be certain to get the exact 
terms of the guarantee from the advertiser. Progres- 
sive Farmer’s reliability guarantee can protect the 
subscriber only to the extent of the terms of the 
guavantee under which chicks were bought. 








Baby Chicks 
BUY.NORTH STATE 
QUALITY CHICKS 


For Profitable Egg Production 
and Broiler Raising. 


All our breeding flock are pure New Eng- 
land stock and have been chosen for their 
ability to produce chicks that will live, 
grow rapidly, feather perfectly and make 
profitable broilers and layers. 

NEW HAMPSHIRES 

BARRED ROCKS 

WHITE ROCKS 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 

BARRED ROQCK-NEW 

HAMPSHIRE CROSS 


Write For FREE Literature 
NORTH STATE HATCHERY 


Department E 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 





Atz’s Famous Chicks—For rmmediate delivery—Al| 
from Bloodtested Stock, Postage prepaid, 100% alive 
with Livability guarantee, in the following breeds 
Black Australorps, White Wyandottes; White, Barred 
and Buff Rocks, Rhode Island Reds; Buff Orpingtons: 
Silver Laced Wyandottes : White, Buff and Black Min- 
oreas; Anconas; Brown Leghorns; Blue Andalusians. 
Big English White Leghorns, and White Giants. We 
specialize in day old pullets and cockerels. We urge 
you to get our circular and prices before buying Atz's 
Mammoth Hatcheries, Dept. 6, Huntingburg, Ind. 


HERE’S A BUY IN 
CHICKS: 


Bargain Assortments Low as $4.95 per 100. Write 
for Free Catalog telling about Standard’s Bred-to- 
Lay Purebred Flocks—Leghorns, Rocks, Wyandottes. 
Reds, Orpingtons, Ete.—Built up with stock from 
200-300 Egg R.O.P. Males. Rare Breeds like 
Cornish, ete. Hybrids like Cornish X Leghorns, 
Red X Rocks Hatch year round. Sexing Bekv los 
Available 100% Live Delivery Anywhere. 

trains each day. Write today. CATALOG FREE. 


STANDARD HATCHERIES 
Dept. 2215-N 











Terre Haute, Indiana. 





Clover Valley Chicks, U. S. Approved — Pullorum 
Tested, $6.90 and up. Produced by one of America’s 
oldest reliable hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high 
juality and fasi moneymaking chicks. Why not play 
safe with your investment and give us a trial order? 
Barred, Ruff, White Rocks; S. C. Reds; Wyandottes: 
Orpingtons; Australorps; Minoreas; Andalusians; An- 
vronas; Brahmas; Giants; New Hampshires; Leghorns; 
also Hybrids. Sexed Chick, Pullets or Cock rels, reason- 
able prices, 95% sex accuracy guaranteed. Get low 
prices, Free Catalog and 14 day protection guarantee. 










zx $US 


Chicks from R.O.P. Sired flocks with breeding 
certificate from R.O.P. (200-300 Official Egg Ree- 
ord) Males at prices Standard Grade Chicks often 
sell for. 
cessive generations breeding from R.O.P. hens in 
family lines 


tion “R.O.P.  Sired." R.O.P. blood even in 
Colonial’s Stz andard Grade Chicks and at prices that 
will amaze you! Great numbers of Official Egg 


Laying Contest Hens—many National Champions— 
have gone into Colonial’s R.O.F 


in one year alone! Bargains 
cause more people buy Colonial Chicks than any 
other kind! 


DAILY HATC 


All leading breeds, also SEXED and HYBRIDS. 
for broilers or layers. 
and still get BETTER CHICKS for LESS? If 
so, write today. 
FREE! BIG CATALOG with 115 


articles showing how to make more profit 
chickens. 





Baby Chicks 
COLONIAL 
Largest Chick Producers 


CUT-PRICE OFFER 
FOR 1943! 


Vorld’s 


Such Colonial Chicks have up to 12. suc- 


instead of being merely ONE- genera- 


program FIVE 
{S in Breed Class 
made possible be- 


S. GRAND CHAMPION PE 





CHES—DAILY SHIPMENTS 
NO WAITS—NO DELAYS 
MANY AT $5.90 PER 100 


Do you want to SAVE and 
Postcard will do. 
pictures, and 33 


raising 
Ask for your copy! 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 


BOX 680, CULLMAN, ALABAMA or 
BOX 680, SWEETWATER, TEXAS 





Immediate delivery- 
Our regular terms. 
conas Minorcas, $6.95: 
started White Leghorn Pullets, $18.9 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $6.95; 
Cockerels, $6.95. 
Cockerels, $2.95. 
Missouri. 

Let “Chicks of Distinction’ 
proved flocks help you produce more meat and eggs to 
meet ‘todas 
high proc 
and special early order offer. Free guide and catalog 
helps you raise better pullets or broilers. Write Heizer s 
Quality Hatchery, Box 


full of fast growing Seymour chicks for fall broilers. 
Barred. White, Buff Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orping 
tons. pullets and cockerels. 
horns, Anconas. Buy where volume means quality at 
low price Write. 
Seymour, Indiana. 


limited time—thousands weekly. 
snd cash. White Leghorns, An- 
Pullets. $10.95. 3 to 4 weeks 
Rocks, Reds. 
Pullets, $9.95 Heavy 
Assorted, $6.45 Surplus 
Hatchery, Springtield 













Heavy 
Squaredeal 








from U. Indiana Ap 


s demand. Save time with these better bred 
ucing chicks. Save money on our low prices 






18, New Albany, Indiana. 


Keep doing your part by keeping that brooder house 








English White. Brown Leg 


Seymour Electric Hatchery. Box 54 





PIEDMONT’S FAMOUS 
“DOLLAR STRAIN CHICKS” 
100% BLOOD TESTED—BETTER BRED 
For Layers or Broilers 


Mail postcard TODAY for complete price list all 
eeds. $5.95 up. Hatches twice week 


PIEDMONT HATCHERY 


Greenville, Dept. A-1, South Carolina 





$6.90: Pullets, $10.96 
Started 
Wyandottes, $6. 
$ 3.4 






ing broilers for food and they will also make a fine 





Clover Valley Poultry Farm, 1 Box 22-C, Ramsey, Ind. 

Atz's Famous Chickeries — Chicks that were made 
Famous by Quality Thousands hatching weekly. We 
specialize in all popular varieties Get our Prices be- 
fore buying We guarantee 100°) alive arrival; you are 
also protected by a Livability guarantee. You will be 
pleased with the Superior Quality and Vigor that our 
baby chicks have. Please write at once for our Breeds 
illustrated in colors; you will find our prices are right! 
Mail answered same day received. Atz's Famous 
Chickeries, Dept. 36, Princeton, Indiana. 


QUALITY BRED C HIC KS 
U. S. Approved — Pullorum Tested . 


HATCHES 











WEEKLY — WE SHIP C.O.D. 


“Gove” Barred Rocks, “Christie” New 
Hampshire Reds, White Rocks, R. I. Reds, 
White Wyandottes. Rock Red Cross— 


We can furnish straight run (as hatched) 
pullets and cockerels. Write for complete 
price list today. 


ORDER NOW — PROMPT 
DELIVERY 


CAROLINA HATCHERIES 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 





Your goveanment wants 200,000,000 extra chicks this 
fall and winter to offset meat shortage Davis large 
capacity means prompt delivery at lowest possible prices 
Davis quality means fast growth, even feathering for 
early marketing and quick profits Choose your favorite 
breed from Free Catalog. Write Davis Poultry Farm 
Route 16, Ramse Ingliana. 











Approved, Pullorum 
d Leghorns, $7.95: 
Minoreas, $8.40; 


Schlichtman’s WU, 
Chicks, Per 100 Pre 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wy 
sorted, $6.45 Write Special Broiler Prices 
gree sired and sexed chicks, Free Catalog explaining 2- 
week replacement guarantee, Schlichtman Hatchery 
Appleton City, Missouri. 





BUNCH CHIC KS—BEST EVE R 
Fine Broiler and Production Bred Stock. 
U.S. APPROVED—PULLORUM TESTED 


Hatching thousands weekly. Prices most 


reasonable. Write 


BUNCH HATCHERY 
Box 871, Statesville, N. C. 


profit for you. 


rad’s Jac kson County Hatchery, Box 16, Seymour, Ind. 


White Rocks or New Hamp Whites. 
feathered). Also 4 week old. 
} and Catalog Free 
5-153, Bethany, 


postpaid! 


Missouri Approved. 
Low Prices. 
Hatchery, Box 1236. Butler, Missouri. 


livery on fast growing broiler 
able Write today 
ville, Indiana 


bility Extra large, 


and capons 
1215 


delivery. 
folk, Virginia 





Hatching entire year 


Limited time—immediate shipment—White Leghorns, 
g q weeks White Leghorn 

Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons 
); Pullets, $9.90. Heavy Assorted 

Surplus Assorted, $3.95. Leftover Cockerels 
_18 breeds. Thomps« 1) Hatchery, Springfield. Mo. 


Pullets, $18.90. 





Do | your part hes kee ping those brooder houses produc- 


I can make reasonably prompt shipment 
broiler chicks. Write for catalog and prices. Con 





Pullets—White Leghorns. white egg White Bambila: 
mente size (fully 
Prices 23¢ Pictures 
Rucker's Breeding oon Dept 
Missouri 





~ALLEN’S LOW CHICK PRICES — 


TOM BARRON BIG’ ENGLISH BREEDING 
White Leghorns shopped on. big bodies, great 
produce U xed, $7.75; Pullets, $13.50 Also 

JLE} RA L ARGE WHI : E ROCKS- Un- 
sexed, $7.75; Pullets, $11.00; Cockerels, $7.50. 
Heavy Assorted, $6.50. aisuncade Weekly. 


ALLEN HATCHERY 


Windeor, Missourt. 














Big type. heavy laying, show quality Light Brahmas. 
Fast maturing, ” 
guaranteed chicks weekly 
Low prices. 
1812, Quincey, Illinois. 


bloodtested pedigreed strains. 3.04 
Wonderful winter 
Colored Catalog Free. 


Assorted Heavies $5.7 





Big Chick Bargain! 
Strong, 


Salem Chicks for immediate delive 





Indiana. 


Help fill ‘the demand for broilers with Dubois fast 
growing, quick feathering chicks. 
tractive prices. Write for 
Hatchery, Box 670, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


catalog. 


All varieties. 
sy Buying Plan 


Chicks on a 30 days trial Guarante 
Blood Tested. E 
hick Manual Free 











Do your part. 
profit when you raise Carney chicks. Immediate de 
f chicks. Prices reason 
Carney Hatchery, Box 35, Shelby 


Years of specializing in Dark Cornish. Real liva 





Catalog Free 
N, Terre Haute, Indiana 





Baby Chicks 


Ohio-U. 8 





Breeding Males all leading breeds. 


Baby Chicks 
FREE CHrCK BOOK 
: From One of America’s 


Champion Breeder: 


Shows how families like your own have built money- 
making egg and poultry businesses. * Shows in pic- 
tures one of the world’s largest breeding organiza- 
tions. Many facts valuable to poultry raisers 8 
pages full! FREE! Send for your copy and money- 
saving prices no matter what breed and sex chicks 


you need 
LINDSTROM SETS NEW 


Egg Laying Record 


In the Official Egg Laying Contests starting Octo- 
ber 1, 1937, and ending September 22, 1942. Lind- 
strom had more hens with egg or point records of 
250 to 345 than any other breeder has had in five 
contest years—613 in ali This record covered not 
just one breed, but Leghorns, Barred and White 
Rocks, Reds, New Hampshires, White Wyandottes. 
Lindstrom has time and time again had All-Time 
World Champions in different breeds Highest Liv- 
ability as well as Highest Egg Reeord for any win- 
ner of Poultry Tribune Trophy in history. Other 
egg laying contest awards, made competing with 
America’s most famous breeders. The laying ability 
of Lindstrom Contest hens has been proved in every 
climate and section of the U. 


BIG SAVINGS 
For Early Orders 


Leading breeds. Sex-guaranteed pullets day-old or 
2 weeks old. Straight run, non-sexed chicks, too. 
28 years breeding program, including bloodtesting, 
trapnesting, pedigreeing. Prompt service every- 
where. Capacity, over a million chicks monthly. 
This tremendous production permits offering quality 
at low prices otherwise impossible. Postcard brings 
LINDSTROM’S BIG FREE CHICK BOOK, and 
early order savings. Write today. 


LINDSTROM HATCHERY & 
POULTRY FARM 


251 Lindstrom Rd., 





Clinton, Missouri 





Helm’s Imported Danish Brown’ Leghorns. Hold 
world records. Heavier layers, bigger bodied, larger 
esses. _ Helm’ s _ Hate hery, _ Paducah, Kentucky. 





Thirty day guaranteed Chix, Baby Pullets. Also 
Bockenstette’s 
zt 1-0, Sabetha. Kansas, 





Baby Chicks — We ship C.0.D. Write for price 


Nichols Hatchery, Kingston, Georgia. 





NOTICE:—Some of the following ads under breed 
headings offer Poultry, others offer Baby Chicks of 
that particular breed. Observe carefully which is 
being offered. 








Brahmas. 
States. Free Catalog. Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Mo 


Ing eggs. 





layers. 
Ajax Hatchery, Box 


— 100 
healthy chicks! No cripples! No 
culls' Send Money Order We Prompt Shipment. Live 
delivery guaranteed. Atlas Chick Co., 2650 Chouteau, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
We specialize 
in White and Barred Rocks for broilers. Big. healthy 
chicks that live, grow and make you a big profit 
for catalog and prices. salem Hatchery, Box 21. 
Salem, 


Write 


Prompt delivery, at- 
Dubois County 
Missouri State 


Produce broilers for food and earn 


blocky birds Ideal for roasters 
Standard Hatcheries, Box 


- Prompt Shipment Rocks or Reds 
$11.50 per hundred postpaid We guarantee 100% live 
Seeley’s Market, 214 Chureh Street, Nor- 


Approved Chicks—14 years bloodtesting 
We specialize in White Rocks for eggs and meat 





Wilford’s Hatchery, Elyria, O 


Brahmas 


New World’s Records made by Superior Light 
Absolutely the finest Brahmas in the United 


The Progressive Farmer, December 1942 


CESS Ee A 








White Giants 


Moore’s White Giants—World’s Poultry Congress and 
Fair Champions Cock weighed 15 pounds. 
egg record hen laid 286 eggs. 
eggs. Unsexed chicks, Pullets or Males cheap. 
Catalog Free. Jim Moore, Dept. 5-139. 


Hatch 


Sethany, Missouri. 


World's 
Champion Pen taid 2.615 





Leghorns 
Champion U. S. R.O.P. Certified 
Pullorum Clean Leghorns 


are what you want for more eggs and bigger profit. 
Every one of ee a 500 breeding males on our farm 
are INDIVIDUA *-EDIGREED with dam _ rec- 
ords up to 334 a One of the leading and 
largest R.O.P. Breeding farms in the country. 


Thousands Cockerels weekly — 3%c each. All 
Chicks guaranteed Chicks, Pullets and Hatching 
Eggs Valuable Catalog Free. 


CHAMPION POULTRY FARM 


CHAMPION, NORTH CAROLINA 








Big Barron English White Leghorns—AAA Chicks. 
$7.90; Pullets, $14.95; Cockerels. $3.25 

Pullets, $18.00; four weeks. 
Pedigree sired. Money-back guarantee 
Hatchery Deepwa ater, Missouri. 








$25.00. collect 





Prepaid. Two 


Heiman’s 





Extra Large. lopped-comb English Leghorns. im 
porters direct frons England. 
these Big 5-61 
egg machines. Superior Hatchery, Windsor Mo, 
Triple guaranteed large White Leghorns. 

300-egg foundation — stock. Approved AAA 
$13.95; Nonsexed, $7.95; Cockerels, $3.95, 
Catalog. Ortner Farms, Clinton, Missouri. 


ATTENTION BROILER RAISERS 
If you are raising Broilers and can give us your 
needs now, we will be able to give you quantity dis 
count price on your weekly shipment of LEMMEN’S 
LARGE LEGHORN Cockerels. Hos and 100% 
live arrival guarantee. LEMM LEGHORN 
FARM. Box 1104-K, ‘Holland. Michigan, 





250-350 Pedigreed-Sired Big Type 
Leghorn Pullets, $13.50; Cockerels, 
guaranteed 
hora Farm, Windsor. Missouri. 





Pullets—White = AE PN size (fully feather- 
Pictures, Catalog Free. 


ed) or 4-week old, 23c up 
Imperial Leghorns. Dept. 5-137, Bethany, Mo. 





Free Catalog tells about 
pound Leghorns that lay like regular 





Hanson's 
Pullets, 
postpaid. 





“Bnet Ww hite 
0, 95% Sex 
Hanson and Ba breeding Marti Leg- 





Minorcas 


Special Diseount on 
Minorea Chicks ordered this month 
Sale. Ed. Schmidt, Thorntown. Indiana, 


Orpingtons 


Large Size 8S. C. Buff Orpingtons — $5.75 a trio 
c 


P 'tafftow n, N. 


Miss Julia P. Jones, 


America’s finest 1948 Buff 
Special Cockerel 





a 33 


di 


Oo 2s 






1 
Pigeons 
Fancy and Utility Pigeons — Catalog 3c. 


Howe, Princeton, Llinois 


William 





Turkeys 
EARLY TUREES 
Easier to Raise — Bring Higher Prices 


BROAD BREAST AND - Semoren 
BRONZE POUL’ 


Wagon Wheel, Hamilton and Reimer Strains. 
Hatches weekly beginning January Sth, 

Price 55c Each — $50.00 per 100 

Balance C.O.D. 


Delivery in good condition 
guaranteed. 


Terms: 20% with order 


LORRAINE FARMS 
ROUTE 1 MACON, GEORGIA 
DIRECT FROM BREEDER HATCHERY 
TO YOU. 





Big Cash Profits in Turkeys Read latest brooding. 
feeding, growing marketing tips. Subscribers’ ques 
tions answered free. One year $1. Turkey World, Desk 
55, Mount Morris, Illinois. 
~ i@akdale’s Ebony Blacks Silver Narragansetts. Bred 
for broad breasts, early maturing Breeding and ex- 
hibition. Oakdale Farm, _Kens ington, Minn, 

White Holland Turk “ys Toms, $7 .00; Hens, $5.00. 
J. L. Bowers, Cleveland, North Carolina, 











Two or More Bre s 


Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Waterfowl, Thirty Va- 
rieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bettendorf, Towa. 


LIVESTOCK 
Berkshires 
Berkshires—Big Type, Registered—Fall Pigs 


hurst Farm, ‘South Boston, Virginia. 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—Cholera immune—$15.00. 
Sam MecColloch, Canehill, Arkansas. 


Maple- 








~ Exe ellent Berkshire Boars, Bred and Open Gilts. rr. 
L. White, Oxford, Indiana. 





Duroc-Jerseys 


Durocs Since 1912-——-Medium Type National Champion 
bloodlines—gilts and boars all ages, unrelated. Prices 
reasonable. White & Son, Ansonia, Ohio. 











Durocs and Hereford Hogs, “Bred Gilts, Weaned Pigs. 
Service Boar. Fisher Brothers, Sharon, Tennessee 















B peder Shorter Legged Duroes — Bred S 
Boars. Literature. Huston, Americus, Kans 
Duroe Fall Boar Pigs—Double treatec 
$20.00 each. Allan Adair, Paris, Kentucky. 


Gilts, 














|. Pedigreed— 





Registered Durocs—Grand Champton Breeding. All 
ages. Huie Brothers, College Park, Gz 





Essex 


Registered Big Bone Essex. 


McLamb’s Essex Farm. 
Benson, North Carolina. = 





Hampshires 


pares OF Four Hampshire Boars and several Bred or 
Open Gilts. Steam Roller and High Score bloodlines. 
Saluda Farms, Ware Shoals. South Carolina. 


Registered Hlampshires — Spring Boars, low down. 
meaty type. Geo. A. Miller, Bellville, Ohio. 

Registered Hampshire Hogs Famous 
Jesse Frazier. Shelbyville, Tennessee 


bloodlines. 





Hampshire Hogs World's Champion 
Victor Bernd, Shelbyville, Tennessee 


Herefords 


Bivodlines. 








Hereford Boars, Bred Gilts, Weanling Pigs. Reason- 
able. Robert Dittmer, ,_Lacona, owa 
Ohio Improved Chesters. W. L. Owen, Bedford, 


Virginia 





Poland-Chinas 


Purebred Boars, Gilts bred to ‘‘Double Pattern,”"’ Wis- 
consin Jr Champion. Lowerdown, thicker. medium type. 
Prize winners. Prices reasonable. Fairacres Farms. 
Stockton, Illinois, 








Feeding Quality Poland Chinas World's Champion 
Breeding Descriptive folder. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Cloverdale, Bath Springs, Tennessee, 





Quality Poland-Chinas — Hardy Herd Now offering 
Fall Pigs. many sired by the Champion “‘Glamour Boy.*’ 
Greentield Farms, Tiffin, Ohio 


Poland-Chinas — Ten weeks old Pigs — Registered, 
cholera immuned—$15.00 each. Chas W. Palmer. Route 


Hy Greenwood, South Carolina. 





Registered Pigs. Sows, Boars. Joseph Page, Marietta, 


North Carolina. 


Spotted Poland-Chinas 


World's Champion Herd, World's Champion Boars— 
Registered, Guaranteed, Immuned, Boars, Bred Gilts, 
Pigs all Ages, Easy Feeding. Penothiazine, amazing 
New Government Discovery. Worms hogs, sheep, and 
poultry. Given in Dry Feed or Slop. One pound treats 
96 twenty-five pound pigs, 48 fifty _pound pigs. 33 lambs. 
800 head poultry, One pound, $1.25; Five pounds, $6.00; 
ten pounds bulk, $11.00, postpaid. Folder on Feeds, 
Mineral Mixtures) Drugs. Direct from factory to you. 
All information on request Wilt Farms, Hillsbero 
Indiana. 

For Spotted Poland China Hog s Breed paper and in- 
formation write National Record. 3153 Kenwood Ave.. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 




















Cocndntieilie 
Cornish-Leghorn — Egg X Meat Supercross Low 
riees Catalog Free. Standard Hatcheries, Dept 





»-N, Te rre Haute, Indiana 


H shila 


Hybrids. 





Originators Super 
growing chickens 


earlier Also 10 varieties of high egg bred purebree:! 


chicks. Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Mo 


: World's Fastes: 
Free catalog tells about 8 varietie~ 
of Hybrid pullets and cockerels that mature 3-6 week- 





Tamworths 


Fine, Registered Pigs ready to ship (about 10 weeks 
old) December Ist Mrs. Claude B. Norris, Belona 
(Powhatan), Virginia. 





Angus 
Aberdeen-Angus registered cattle of foremost blood- 
lines Young cows, open heifers and herd-improving 


bulls. Old Elkton Farm, Forest, Virginta. 





(Clas ified | ads continued on next page) 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


- 





Angus 


For Sale—A nice lot of young purebred Aberdeen- 





Angus bulls. Fine blood lines. Registration papers 
supplied. Attractive prices. Write: Tyro Farm, Box 
77, Tyro, Nelson County, Virginia. 

Herelords 


Fifty Young Hereford Bulls 
and twenty-five Cows. 
lines Reasonable 
Calhoun Falls, 
Burton, 

Offering Thrifty, 
Heifers. 
to $150.00. 


both Polled and Horned. 
Highest quality, best blood- 
prices. Palmetto Hereford Farms. 
South Carolina. Write Neil W. Trask. 
South Carolina. 





Hereford Bred 
Priced, $100.00 
Rowland, N. C. 


Polled Herefords 


Investigate the Merits of 
LLED HEREFORDS 
Naturally hornless, hardy, early maturing, profitable 
beef cattle. Ask for Free illustrated booklet. 
AMERICAN POLLED HEREFORD ASSN. 
514 Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Good Commercial 
Some with calves at side. 


Ge orge | L Pate, 








Holsteins 


Today’s smartest investment — Holstein-Friesian 
cattle! Buy registered animals with a known ancestry 
of high production. Buy Holsteins. They produce most 
efficiently and economically the largest quantities of 
milk and butterfat—vital foods to our national defense. 
For proof write for free literature. Box 1002, The Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of America, Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 





Jerseys 


Highly Bred Jersey Cattle for Breeding Purposes—By 
imported sires, out of imported dams, with production 
records. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 





Registered Hornless Jerseys. 
Lucien Anderson, 


World’s largest nursery. 
Hendersonville, Tennessee. 





Dairy Goats 
Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 223A, Columbia. Mo.— 
Monthly magazine crammed with helpful information. 
$1 yearly—introductory 5-month subscription 25c. 


Sheep 


Write James Yoakum, Pioneer of the 
1128 North Hill Avenue, Pasadena. 





Karakul Sheep 
Karakul Industry 
California. 





Jacks 


105 Registered Jacks, Jennets, Stallions, 


cheap. 
Kottwitz Jack Farm, Bland, Missouri. 





Big Kentucky Jacks—Describe needs. 
Route 7, Lexington, Kentucky. 


G. W. Davis. 





Two or More Breeds 


For Sale—Registered Polled Beef Type Shorthorns— 
Tested tuberculosis and Bang’s disease. Also O. I. C. 
and Chester White Swine. Cholera immune. Chiles & 
Pendleton, Mt. Sterling, Kentucky. 





Free Jersey, Guernsey, 
order of five $16 heifers. 
Dairy Cattle Co., Dallas, 


Holstein, Shorthorn Bull with 
Carlots older heifers. Shawnee 
Texas. 





Dogs 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED EUNTING 
DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
unsatisfactory dogs within the specified time accord- 
ing to advertiser's contract. Unless otherwise stated 
in ad, buyer pays express charges both ways on 
returned dogs. 











Coonhunters — $25.00 buys 
opossum hound. Also have combination hunters and 
squirrel dogs, redbone, bluetick, blacktan breeds, open 
and silent trailers, $15.00 each. Also right kind of 
rabbit and fox hounds $15.00. All dogs sold on trial. 
Get my terms before you buy. Lewis Coonhound Kennels, 
Hazel, Kentucky. 


straight broken coon- 





Coon, opossum, fox, rabbit and combination hunting 
hounds. Write for free literature showing pictures 
and breeding. State ‘dog interested. Kentucky Coon- 
hound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 





Sportsmen: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reason- 
able. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey. 
Illinois, 





$15.00 buys 2-year-old full blooded Coonhound. Have 
several hunted last season, treeing nicely. Write for 
free description. Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Ky. 


Hounds — Combination prospects, $12.50; 
$10.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. 
Alabama. 





Year old 
Rabbit Hounds, 
J. House, Gordo, 





Satisfaction 
Kansas. 


Rat Terrier Pups — Bred for ra‘ters. 
guaranteed, Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, 





Choicest Shepherd Pups—Natural heelers, guaranteed. 
Bellwood Kennels, Lebanon, Tennessee. 








Shepherds, Collies — Heelers, Watch Dogs. E, N 
Zimmerman, Flanagan, Illinols. 

Pedigreed Cuvllie Pups. Henry Amos, Farmville, 
Virginia. 





Canaries 


Canaries Wanted—Best prices paid. 
ping directions. American Bird Co., 
Chicago. 


Write for ship- 
1416 Harrison. 





Rabbits 


Standard Rabbit Journal, Milton, Pa. 
$1.00: sample, Dime. 


Three years, 





t MISCELLANEOUS | 
Hitler's Finish! America’s Future! 


many famous prophecies. Free literature. 
Cedar Grove, North Carolina. 


Foretold in 
Tom Ellis. 


Agents—Salesmen 


If you can sell five big bottles of delicious Flavoring 
and a beautiful cake plate for only 99c, and over 200 
other fast selling special deals and daily used items. 
making big profits, then write today to Ideal Products, 
Waxahachie, Texas. 





Free Samples, Free Samples, Free Sample Case. Send 
name and address for plan. You can make $7 on first 
deal. Men or women. No experience nesded. Keystone. 
the old Reliable Company, Dept. DL2, Memphis, Tenn. 


Eggs Vital War Food. 


For profitable, up-to-minute 





tips, read Pppmhngl ll leading poultry magazine. One 
year, 25c; five yea $1. Agents wanted. Poultry 
Tribune, Dept. 14, aunt Morris, Ill. 


” ‘Pree $5 85 Agents Outfit — according to plan — Full 
size packages medicines, cosmetics. Free samples. Write 
for propostion, Memphis Mail Order House, Dept. 
4L2, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Salesman ) Wanted—To self our Complete Line Fruit 
Trees and Landscape Plant Material. Cash commis- 
sion or salary paid weekly. Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc., 
Waynesboro, Virginia. 











Agents—Big line including food products. Fast sell- 
ing premium and bargain deals. Low prices. Send card 
for big outfit offer with gift. Ho-Ro-Co, 2741 Dodier. 





St. Louis, Missouri. 
Magnetic Sponge draws dirt from clothing. Used like 
brush. Saves drycleanimg. Slick discovery. Samples 


sent on trial. Write ‘‘Inventor,’’ 123 Kristee Bldg.. 


Akron, Ohio. 





Big Money taking orders; Shirts, Ties, Hosiery, Un- 
Cerwear, Pants, Jackets, Sweaters, Uniforms, etc. Sales 
Equipment Free. Experience unnecessary. Nimrod, 
4922-AA Lincoln, Chicago. 





Easy, quick profits. Write for free Sample Case Offer. 
Cosmetics, medicines, flavorings. Collins Laboratory. 
Dept. PR, Memphis, Tennessee. 





Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents Wanted. Concord Nur- 





series, Dept. 25, Concord, Georgia. 
Auctioneering 
Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 


tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 


Churns 








Lite-Nin Electric Churn—Costs little, simple, easy. 
sure, more butter, nc work. Free catalog. Write Vent- 
A-Hood Company, Dallas, Texas 

Collections 


We Collect Notes, 
less collected. 


Debts, everywhere. No charge un- 
May’s Collection Agency, Somerset, Ky. 





Fertilizers 


Mascot (Magnesium) Dolomite Agricultural Limestone 
has given farmers dependable service for more than twen- 





ty-five years. Your neighbor has used it—ask him 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Hammermills 


Fords Portable Hammermill Operators ‘‘Cashing In’ 
on tremendous demand for dairy products, livestock. 
World shortages insure heavy demand many years after 
war. Fords equipment grinds grain and roughages, 
mixes with supplements or molasses right in barnyards. 
Operators report earnings $50.00, $75.00, $100.00 week- 
ly, upwards. Cash or terms. Myers Sherman Company. 
1435 12th, Streator, Illinois. 


Help Wanted 


BE A “STANDARD” SALESMAN 
OR SALESWOMAN 


Good Salary Plus Commission 


If you can drive a truck and are between 25 and 
55 years of age, we need you. Selling experience 
not necessary. We train you for the work, furnish 
the truck, show you how to build up a more profit- 
able route in your own community. Selling Standard 
Coffee is easy because its high quality makes en- 
thusiastic customers. It is not on sale at the stores, 
and your customers will be glad to buy from you 
at their own front doors. Good weekly salary and 
real commission paid. Your opportunity to estab- 
lish yourself in steady, profitable, life-long employ- 
ment. Write today for details. 


STANDARD COFFEE CO. 


Department P, 
NEW ORLEANS, 





LOUISIANA 





Wanted: Women and men attendants in State Insti- 
tution for mental defectives, good physical condition. 
saat be United States citizen but need not be residents 

New York State. $54.00 per month increasing to 
$62. 00 after three months service, and room, board and 
laundry. Write Superintendent Letchworth Village, 
Thiells,.N. Y., stating age and sending reference from 
previous employer. 





Experienced, dependable dairy family that is inter- 
ested in dairying. Guernsey Dairy Farm, Monroe, 
North Carolina. 


Help Wanted—Female 


Big Manufacturer Wants Housewives with spare time 
to wear free sample dresses and show to friends. Give 
size, age. Harford, Dept. P-345, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Help Wanted—Male 


Opportunity for White Boy in his late ‘teens who pre- 
fers to make his way on the farm rather than go to the 
city. May go to school. References, Write Box 85-M, 
Route 2, Princess Anne, Virginia. 











Honey 


Pure Extracted—Six 10-pound Pails, 
Grade—Six 10-pound Pails, $7.50. 
Jesup, Georgia. 


$6.50. Fancy 
John A. Crummey, 





Hosiery 
Beautiful Fullfashioned Stockings—Three Pairs, $1.25 
postpaid. Slight imperfects. Moneyback guarantee. 
Dworkin Sales ‘Company. 2423 Mermaid Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, New York, 





Agents—Salesmen 


Make Up to $500.00 by Christmas. 
nationally advertised baby chicks from farmers, 
yard raisers, commercial poultry plants. Hundreds of 
prospects near you ready to place orders. Commissions 
paid daily. One 500-chick order can pay you up to 
ps 50 profit. Some agents take five to ten orders in a 

No experience, samples or investment needed. 
we deliver. Full or part time. Good sideline. Write 
today for complete free information and start earning 
big money at once. Bagby Poultry Farm, Box 1015-W., 
Sedalia, Missouri. 


Take orders for 
back- 





Do You Need More Money to meet higher cost of liv- 


ing? Take over a Rawleigh Route. Full or part ee. 
Men and women. Housewives big buyers now. 
rofits. Write Rawleigh Co.. Dept. L-182- PGF 


ichmond, Virginia, 


Lovely Full Fashioned Pure Silk Hosiery. Five Pairs 
$1.25. Postpa Imperfects. Moneyback guarantee. 
Maison de May, 1451 Broadway, New York. 





Instructions 


“Uncle Sam’’ Jobs! $105-$175 month. Big oppor- 
tunity. Men-Women. Prepare immediately for ex- 
aminations, Full particulars Free. Write today. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. T-32, Rochester, N. Y. 





Inventions 


Inventors — Foresighted manufacturers already plan- 
ning post-war sale of new non- oreo de protucte. If 
you have a useful invention tent 








write Chartered Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 
85, Washington, D. C. 


» 


Inventions Wanted 


Cash for Inventions—patented, unpatented. 
G-9441 Pleasant, Chicago. 


Light Plant Parts 


Repair Parts for Light Plants—Deleo, Westinghouse, 
Stearns, Western Electric, Fuller Johnson, Phelps, Na- 
tional. Also Farm Light Batteries. Republic Electric 
Company, Davenport, Iowa. 


Mr. Ball 








Liquid Plastic 


Why Paint? Calumet Liquid Plastic Coating lasts 
years longer. Unusual beauty! Amazing strength! 
Insulates, waterproofs surface! Apply like paint to 
plaster, wood, metal, brick, shingles, stucco, concrete. 
Fills cracks, seals against rain, wind, dampness; prevent 
dry rot. Elastic surface expands, contracts with weather. 
Dirt cannot penetrate—rain washes clean. Guaranteed 
not to peel or crack. Liquid plastic used in war, in- 
dustry, now sold direct to user. Beautiful colors. Re- 
finish your home Interior, Exterior, basement, barns, for 
long-lasting beauty. End constant repainting. Write 
at once for amazing details. Calumet Plastic Co., Dept. 
F, 4732 Calumet Ave., Hammond, Indiana. 





Machinery 
MAKE BIG MONEY GRINDING 


7° NEW SOUTH Corn Mill 

Best tone Burr Grist Mill Made 
LOW FACTORY PRICES 

J. A. VANCE CO.. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


All Steel Belle City Threshing Machine, 28-48, 1931 











model Briggs Bros., Assumption, Illinois. 
Medical 

Write for Free and Important Information on the 
Treatment of Eczema, Athlete’s Foot, and other ich- 
ing humors. Just send us your name and address. No 
obligation. The Anasarcin Chemical Co., Inc., Win- 
chester, Tennessee. 

Are Your Legs Bad? Varicose Veins? Phlebitis? 


Swollen Limbs Get comforting relief with rubberless. 
adjustable stocking. Costs less. Lasts longer. Write 
Professional Products, 540-B North Michigan, Chicago. 


Free Book (122 pages) — Piles, Fistula, Colon- 
Stomach, associated conditions. Latest methods. Mc- 
Cleary Clinic, E2742, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 








Of Interest to Women 


Slipcover, Drapery Materials, 48-inch Sail Cloth 
printed with vat dyes for lasting beauty. Florals, 
solids, stripes—94c yard C.O.D. Write 


plus postage. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-11, Chicago. 


Old Gold Wanted 


Highest Prices tor Old Gold—Mail your teeth, watch- 
es, Jewelry—100% full cash value mailed day shipment 
received. Satisfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfully 
returned. Information Free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
Company 300-G Champlain Building, Chicago. 


Gold $35.00 Ounce — Mail old gold teeth, bridges. 
diamonds, jewelry. watches—receive cash by return mail 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free in- 
foie Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company. 

02-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted. Will pay $100.00 for Be Dime. 
S. Mint., $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not 
Buffalo). Big premiums paid for all rare coins. Send 
4c for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to 
you. B. Max Mehl, 645 Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth, Tex. 


for samples. Weaver's Textiles, 

















We buy Indian Cents, Lincoln Cents, 
Send 10c today for 1942 catalogue of prices. We pay for 
all wanted U. ‘coins. American Rare Coin Co., Dept. 
5 Transportation Building, Chicago. 


Old Money. 





Patent Attorneys 

Inventors—Take first step toward protecting your in- 
vention—without obligation. Send for free ‘‘Record of 
Invention’’ form—and new Free ‘‘Patent Guide for the 
Inventor’ explaining how to patent and sell inventions: 
details of search service; convenient payment plan. 
Write today Clarence A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, 
Registered Patent Attorneys, 227-M Adams Building. 
Washington, D. C. 





Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and sone Free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. 





Pecans 
Georgia Papershell Pecans — Wholesale — For free 
recipes and complete price list write Davis Pecan Co.. 
Valdosta, Georgia. 





Pecans for Sale—Make me a price. Mrs. Harbin 


Guthrie, Arabi, Georgia. 
Photo Finishing 
FREE 5” x 7” ENLARGEMENT 


With any 6 or 8 exposure roll developed and printed 
25c. Reprints, 3c each. 36 exposure No. 135 
developed and 36 Koda Prints, $1.00. 

Fairfield, Ala. 


RITEWAY STUDIOS, 
Eight exposure rolls 


Finer Finishing Specials 25c. 
developed with two prints of each or one enlarged print 
of each negative. Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Enamel finish. Superior quality since 1898. Moen 
Photo Service, 426 Moen Bldg., LaCrosse, Wis. 











63c Custom Finishing for 25c —8 exposure rolls. 
Panel-Packet Prints, free enlargement or premium 
coupon, Miniatures enlarged. Custom quality finishing 
for 30 years. Extra coupon if ad accompanies - roll 
Syncrosnap Process, Box 137-H, Utica, N. 





Free Enlargement — Send your next roll with 25c 


plus 3c stamp — and we will make 8 post card size 
prints plus one 8x10 enlargement. Fast service. Ford 
Photo, Dept. 105-A, Park Ridge Illinois. 





Rolls developed with our Fam 
ous Quality, ingly beautiful, Glamour Girl 
prints, 25c. Reprints, 3c. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Humphrey’s, 164 Baker, Northwest, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Two Fine Bromide Enlargements with 8 Finerfoto 
Prints from all rolls ped only 25¢ 
These beautiful a make lendid 
Finerfotos, Box 298-15, iimasenatis, Minn. 


16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 
enlargements, 


Snappy Developing! 
bewitch 














2 beautiful Hollywood 
free Leathertone frame and photo wallet 
only 25¢. Free photo album with first order. Lifetone 
Studios, Dept. A-1233, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Real Southern Quality. There’s a difference! Eight 
brilliant fadeproof Velox prints plus roll developed, 
25e coin. Guaranteed quality. Fast service. Photo 
Shop, Box 917-E, Augusta, Georgia. 








Beautiful Christmas Cards with envelopes, from your 
film, 4 alike, 25c; per dozen, 60c. Rolls developed, two 
prints each exposure, 25c. Jones Studios. Davenport 
Iowa. ‘‘Where the West begins.’ 





Your Choice—Two beautiful ‘‘Lifetime’’ enlargements 
and 8 prints; or 16 sparkling prints, or 8 over-size 
prints (deckle edge if desired). Only 25¢e. Dept. 40-A. 
May’s Photo, LaCrosse, Wis. 


Quick Service. 6 or 8 omnouute rolls, 2 prints each 
good negative, 25¢. Reprin' “Sa atisaction, of 








Money Back*’’ guarantee. on Studios, -Box 
Dallas, Texas. 





Photo Finishing 


: See, : RAY’S 

Discriminating i: ‘cee Sake 
CAMERA FANS! | perrer sERvVICE 
Clip this ad and send trial roll with .... 25° 


Rolls developed, your choice, two beautiful 

double weight professional enlargements and _ (coin) 
8 never-fade Raytone prints, or two prints each good 
negative. Other money saving coupons included. 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 
Department 31-F La Crosse, Wis. 





Embossed Christmas Cards, with envelopes, from your 
film, 60c per dozen; trial 4 alike, 25c. Rolls develoned 





two sets pictures, 25c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, 
Iowa. 
Free! — Best Snapshot on Attractive Photo Button 


with 16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty_premi- 
ums. Novel-Ad Company, M-3327 North Ave., Chicago, 





One Day Service. Your choice: 8 Velox prints and 
enlargement coupon or 2 prints each negative from roll. 
25c. Supertex Photo Service, Box 1166-54, Dallas, Tex. 


Rolls Developed -Two Beautiful Double Weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle Ecge 
Prints, 25ce. Century Photo Service, LaCrosse. Wis. 








Roll Developed and 8 lustrous distinct finish perma- 
nent Velox glossy prints 25c, Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service, Box J, Roanoke, Virginia. 





Free—Fine-grain developing, 8 Velox Prints and En- 
largement, 25c; Reprints, 3c. ependable. Promnt. 
United Film Service, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Se Sa Enlargement with 
printed — 25c coin. 
Box 921, 


each roll developed and 
Reprints, 2c. B. & M. Studios, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 





Three prints each good negative, 6 to 8 exposure rolls, 
30c._ 12, 16, 18 exposure rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c. Fred 
H. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 





Rolis Developed—Two prints each negative, 25c. Re- 
prints, 2c each. Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo. 





With Every 6 or 8 Exposure Roll, 2 full sets prints, 
25e. Skyland Studios, Asheville, N. C. 





Roll Developed—Three enlargements, 16 prints, 25c. 





Dick’s Photo, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Printing 
500 8%xll Good Bond Letterheads and 500 6% 
White-wove Envelopes printed to your copy, $4.00 pre- 


paid. 250 of each $2.35 prepaid. 
423-K, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Quilt Pieces 


Quilt Pieces—Large Colorfast Prints—Newest colors. 
4 pounds (30 yards), only $1.19; sent c.o.d plus postage. 
Special — Order 8 pounds (2 bundles) for $1.98 and 
receive quilt patterns Free. 0,000 satisfied customers. 
Home Supply Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


Drew Press, Box 








Large, color fast slip cover pieces. Make the most 
beautiful quilts. Four pounds, $1.10 postpaid. Weaver's 
Textile Shop, Raleigh, North Carolina, 





Quilt Pieces—Prints, Percales, ete. Newest colors. 
Three pounds (24 yards) 97c C.O.D. plus postage. B. 
E. Tucker, Ral a Alabama. 





Velveteen Cuttings, assorted colors — 


package 25¢. 
Wayne Fox, Pleasantville, New Jersey. 





Schools and Colleges 
a Radio Technician, Operator. Now more make 
$30 $40, $50 weekly than ever. Start quick. Make 
$5, £10 week fixing Radios while learning at home in 
spare time. No previous experience needed. Big book 
Free. Write Nationa) Radio Institute, Dept. 2KU4. 
Washington, D 


Girls! Make $80.00-$90.00 monthly and living ex- 
penses while learning. Tuition financed. Year to pay. 
Whites only. Julian’s Beauty School, 913 Main. Kansas 
City, Missouri. 








Svrup 
Pure Sugar or Ribbon Cane Syrup. Cases or Barrels. 
Saves Sugar. Papershell Pecans. Lowest Wholesale 
Prices. Lee Patrick, Quitman, Georgia 





Tanning 
Let us Tan and Make Up Your Furs and Hides, turn 
your a into Blankets for you. Fur Tannery. Mineral, 
Virginia. 





Timber 
WANTED 


RED CEDAR—TIMBER 
STUMPAGE — LOGS — LUMBER 


—We Pay Highest Cash Prices— 


GEO. C. BROWN & CO. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 





Tobacco 
Postpaid—Orders Rushed — Guaranteed very best 22 
inch, juicy, clean Redleaf (not trashy) Chewing. 5 
pounds $1.25; Smoking, 5 pounds $1.00. Fred Stoker. 
Dresden, Tennessee. 





juicy, mellow Redleaf 
Prompt 


Postpaid, Guaranteed — Good 
2-Year Chewing or Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.50. 
shipment. Jim Ray, Ralston, Tennessee. 





Virginia's Golden Burley — 25 hands, $1.00: or 60 
hands, $2.00, postpaid. Greyledge, Alvarado, Va. 





Tombstones 
Guaranteed Memorials. Low Prices. 
and Samples. Write Us Today, Don’t Delay. 
Granite Factory, A-36, Oneco, Florida. 


Trapping 
Mr. Farmer—Collect the free money on your land! 
The American fur crop comes from Your Farms. ‘‘South- 
ern Trapline Methods’ tells You just how to harvest 
this crop. $1.50. Bob Hunter, Quitman, Ga. 


Trap Fox or Coyote — Free illustrated circular. ®. 
Bunch, Box. 34-C, Welch, Minn. 


Wanted to Buy 


Indian Relics—Cash for unusual specimens. 
tracings to Sprague, Chauncey, Ohio. 


Free Catalog 
Marble- 











Send 





Writers—Songs—Poems 
Songwriters—Send Poem for Immediate Consideration 
and Free Rhyming Dictionary Richard Brothers, 31 
Woods Building, Chicago. 





> 

Song Poems Wanted—Write for Free Booklet outlid- 
ing Your Opportunity. United Musie Corporation, Dept. 
61, Salem Indiana. 





Poems Wanted for Musical Setting. Send poem for 
consideration. Five Star Music Masters, 685 Beacon 
uilding, Boston, 


— 
Songwriters—Write for free booklet, Profit Sharing 
Plan. Allied Music Corporation, 204 East Fourth. 





cinnati, Ohio. 
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Rotations for Livestock 


(From page 11) kept out of bright 
tobacco rotations, the following three 
types of rotation are suggested: 

Rotation No. 1—Continuous tobacco with 
Abruzzi rye or Italian ryegrass sowed for 
winter cover. 

Rotation No. 2—First year: Tobacco, fol- 
lowed by small grain and redtop. Second 
year: Small grain and redtop. 

Rotation No. 3—First year: Tobacco 
seeded to small grain. Second year: Small 
grain seeded to redtop. Third year: redtop. 

The shorter rotations are useful 
where there is a limited supply of 
good tobacco land; where plenty of 
good tobacco land is available, the 
longer rotations are preferable, as 
they help to keep down diseases by 
bringing tobacco on the same land 
less frequently. Since the acreage 
allotment for tobacco is limited, there 
is usually ample land on tobacco 
farms that may be utilized for food 
and feed rotations. 


Though rotations 
may differ from 
farm to farm, de- 
pending upon the 
individual needs, there are certain 
types of rotations that have proved 
very efficient for feed production. In 
areas where red clover grows well, 
a three-year rotation of corn, small 
grains and red clover is very popular, 
Where more hay is wanted, this may 
be extended to a four-year rotation 
by seeding timothy or orchard grass 


Rotations 
for Feed 


“Man of the Year” 


(From page 9) timber over by the 
railroad, I'll pay my own way.” Get- 
ting a yoke of oxen and a couple of 
Negro helpers he began to cut and 
haul logs to a nearby railroad Sep- 
tember 1, 1898, and by Christmas had 
enough money to enter college. 

When Browne was 23 his father 
died and he took over the manage- 
ment of the 800-acre farm. Then a 
little later something happened 
which probably changed his whole 
life-career. Dr. Tait Butler was 
then Director of Farmers’ Institutes 
in North Carolina and when in 
Bertie heard competent judges say, 
“Young Tom Browne’s one of the 
best peanut farmers in this section.” 
Straightway off to Browne’s farm 
went Dr. Butler. 

“T want you to talk at Farmers’ 
Institutes about peanut growing,” 
said Dr. Butler. 

“But I’m no speaker and just can’t 
do it,” protested the modest young 
farmer over and over. 

“You can and you must—and I'll 


PROGRESS OF VOCATIONAL 


AGRICULTURE 


with the small grain and leaving the 
hay fields down for two years. Or 
if more small grain is needed, the ro- 
tation may be corn, small grain, small 
grain and clover; while on steep lands 
where row crops are undesirable, 
the corn may be left out entirely and 
small grains, such as barley or oats, 
substituted for it. In sections where 
it is hard to get stands of red clover 
and lespedeza does well, we may use 
annual lespedezas instead of red 
clover, Other good rotations are: 


ROTATION A— 


First year: Corn or some other cultivated 
crop seeded to cowpeas at the last cultiva- 
tion and followed by small grain. 

Second year: Small grain seeded to clover 
or lespedeza. 

Third year: Clover or lespedeza hay. 

ROTATION B— 

First year: Corn with crimson clover or 
vetch as a winter cover. 

Second year: Soybeans followed by small 
grains. 

Third year: Small grains seeded to clover 
or lespedeza. 

Fourth year: Clover or lespedeza hay. 


ROTATION C — 


First year: Corn for silage or grain seeded 
to crimson clover and rye grass. 

Second year: Crimson clover and rye 
grass for early pasture seeded to lespedeza 
for hay or pasture. 

Third year: Lespedeza hay or pasture. 

If orchard grass and red top are seeded 
with the crimson clover and rye grass in 
this rotation the pasture may be continued 
for two or more years. 


Awards for 1942 


help you,” answered Dr. Butler—and 
in a little while Browne surprised 
himself (as many another farm boy 
has done) by finding out how much 
he could do when he had to! 

Since that day when Dr. Butler 
went out to the farm and saw what 
was in him, Tom Browne’s road—as 
a result of constant hard work, study, 
and devotion to his job—has been a 
steadily upward one. He has been 
successively county farm agent, dis- 
trict farm agent (in which position 
he knew and loved Dr. Seaman 
Knapp), state directot of boys’ club 
work, etc. Since 1918 he has been 
Director of Vocational Education in 
North Carolina and has seen the 
work grow from a 1917 state appro- 
priation of $10,000 to $710,000 in 
1941, 

The following concise statistical 
record of service in itself would 
justify our 1942 award to Thomas 
Everett Browne as “Man of the Year 
in Service to North Carolina Agri- 
culture”: 





1918-40 by 5-YEAR PERIODS 


AND NOW 
: Number *All-day” Evening and Returns on 
Year Schools Enrollment Part-time Student Projects 

1918-19 29 323 $41,480 
1924-25 105 2,943 2,350 600,477 
1929-30 154 5,300 5,220 1,407,642 
1934-35 276 11,177 7,700 1,936,357 
1939-40 403 18,621 13,626 2,077,233 
1941-42 489 20,856 9,139 2,374,505 
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WEAR BALL-BAND FOOTWEAR 













RED BALL 


Ree. eS. on. Ort. 290% 


BALL:-BAND 


Mishawaka Rubber and Woolen Mfg. Co., 473 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 





* FOR VICTORY—BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS & STAMPS * 




















Compound. Used by & 
famous horsemen for WS 
47 years. Stimulating 





expectorant. Acts on mucous membranes of ak 
and bronchial tubes. Makes breathing easier. Brings 


FREE BOOK — “How To Train Col 

Secrets of good horsem: aoe. By a profes- 
sional trainer. Six easy lessons. Sent FREE. 
SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Box N- 12, Goshen, Indiana 


SPOHNS Goysoend 


ror COUGHS ou: ro COLD 





_ prompt relief. Ask any drug store—60c and $1.20. 


ts.” 





8 
Inhalant Method 


For Asthma and Hay Fever 


Money Back Guarantee 
Send for-Free Book, Dept. PFA 








65 Cedar St., Seattle, Wash. 


(f ASTHMA RELIEFS, 


| BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. J 


















fireworks worth $7.20 for 
$3.69 cash with order. 


loudest flash crackers. 
FREE salutes with every 
der. Send tor FREE CATALOG. Learn 
you can earn your own fireworks, 


SPENCER FIREWORKS CO. 333."6 


enn 


OH 

BOY! 
THINK OF IT! An Assort- 
ment of over 1,200 pieces of 


only 


Get the 
famous “ZEBRA"—the world's 


100 
or- 
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POLK” OIG 


LAME HORSE — THE TIME IS NOW! 


VERY omer should know of results 
eth SAVOSS — NOW only $3.00 — 
same as sold a $5.00 for over 40 years — 
for such strains, swelling and lameness 
as might call for a counter-irritant, 
vesicant or blister. But SAVOSS is 
humane; many ‘‘lay-ups’’ have been 
avoided or shortened. Satisfaction or 
money back. Buy of druggist. Insist on 
SAVOSS — no substitute. Or, order di- 

rect. Write today for 48 page illustrated 
Horse BOOK — FREE — with proof of results —to any 
owner of lame horse. TROY CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
120 Montgomery Street Binghamton, N. ¥. 
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F) Pure Marble Granite M ials of 
Sm mitre Lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
9on 1940 AYE in., width 20 in., thick.8 in. Satistaction 
ae tet Guaranteed. FREE cata’ - sample. 
Foot: 7 BUY DIRECT T DAY. 


oy 
bemeroa FA4E'\ INTERNATIONAL MEMORIAL CO. 
ranient PAIS Box B Station F Atlanta, Ga. 





Wilt-Resistant! 5 colors, Yolliow, 
=> Crimson, Blue, White, Pink, a 
S 10c-pkt. of each, all 5 for 10c! Send 
dime today. Maule’s Seed Book free, 
Wm. Henry Maule, 119 Maule Bidg., Phila., Pa. 








laxative do 


ou give 
pea child? 





Don’t make the mistake of thinking that 
all laxatives are alike. That’s not true! 
Some laxatives are too strong—they weak- 
en and upset the children. Others are just 
too mild to do them any good. But there's 
one that strikes a happy medium! And 
that’s... Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax is thoroughly effective — but it's 
kind and gentle, too. It won’t upset the 
kiddies; won’t make them feel bad after- 
wards. What’s more, Ex-Lax tastes good 
— just like fine chocolate... 10¢ or 25¢. 


EX-LAX sirikes @ 
WAPPY MED/UM'7 


—not too strong! : 
—not too mild! 
— it’s just right! 










Take only 
as directed 
on the label 
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HIS NEXT MOVE IN CHESS 


—hrom an etching by Joseph Margulies, S.A.E 


Christmas 1s a good time to play some of the 137 favorite games listed on this page 


last month . 
and last 


to read some of the delightful books and stories listed this month 
and to enjoy the great music other Progressive Farmer readers enjoy. 


For Christmas Happiness— 


Some Games to Play, Books and Short Stories to Read, 
Movies to See, and Music to Enjoy 


HAT can we do for Christmas happiness 
this year? 

Well, to begin with, we need to get in 
the right Christmas spirit, attitude, or frame of mind. 
And to acquire this right Christmas spirit, | can sug- 
gest nothing better than that we read and try to put 
into practice Dr. Holland’s Christmas suggestions 
on another page including remembrances to friends 
far and near, and heart-warming gifts to fathers 
and mothers in all cases where parents are still spared 
to us. Nor should we overlook gifts to the little 
folks to whom happiness fortunately comes easily. 
I often quote somebody’s remark: “It is not always 
possible to make some grown person happy each day, 
but it is always possible to bring happiness to a child.” 
Games But having first planned to carry 
some happiness to other people, 
next let’s see how we can use 
the comparative leisure of Christ- 
mas week to bring most happiness to ourselves and 
our families. 

First of all, I think of the surprising interest in 
games shown by the amazing total of 137 favorite 
games listed last month. And here perhaps there is 
a special opportunity for our younger readers . . . to 
invite older people to join with them in indoor games 
more often than is now the rule. Christmas is a 
time for play. Let’s have more of it this year! 


and Books 


Then, too, Christmas is an ideal time for reading 
and each Christmas I plan to read some worth- 
while book I haven’t had time to read in other weeks 
of the year. This Christmas I am planning to start 
reading a book I should have read long ago, the 
book John Galsworthy called “the greatest novel in 
the world”——-Tolstoy’s masterpiece, War and Peace. 
This story, based on Napoleon’s invasion of Russia, 
is remarkably timely now because of its light on 
Hitler’s 1941-42 invasion of Russia. Read it if you 
get a chance. 

Here’s hoping, too, that many readers will use 
their Christmas leisure to read some of the 10 famous 
old novels and 12 more recent ones listed on this 
page last month. Silas Marner, A Tale of Two 
Cities, David Copperfield, Treasure Island, and Tom 
Sawyer have always been favorites of mine... but I 


wish Les Miserables, Pickwick Papers, John Halifax, 


Gentleman, and David Harum had also appeared 
in this list of favorite old novels and Death Comes 
for the Archbishop among the more recent novels. 
Note also the great popularity of Keys of the King. 
dom by Dr. A. J. Cronin (from whom The Progres- 
sive Farmer had a short story, “Bleak Martha,” not 
so long ago). It is a story nobody should miss. 


And now let’s see what fa- 
seme Chennt. mous short stories our read- 
, or ers have enjoyed most Two 
of their three chief favorites, 
Dickens’ “Christmas Carol” and O. Henry’s “The 
Gift of the Magi,” happen to deal directly with 
Christmas. Two other best-loved stories are Bible 
stories—the story of Ruth and the story of Joseph. 
Other deservedly favorite short stories include: 
The Gold Bug 
The Third Ingredient 
Rip Van Winkle 
The Necklace 
Great Stone Face 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow 


Pit and Pendulum 
Ransom of Red Chief 


The Piece of String 

Enoch Arden 

Design for Contentment 

The Cabbage Patch 

Evangeline 

Lady or the Tiger 

Mask of the Red Death 

Pigs Is Pigs 

House of Usher 

Let’s Read 12 Finally, be- e 

2°L.I4 RA ’ fore getting 

Bible Books waiay a By CLARENCE 
favorite POE 

reading ot Progressive Farmer President and 

readers, let’s consider their favor- Editor, The 

: : Progressive 

ite Bible books. Back yonder Farmer 

when I was a boy, my father had 

the whole family read through 

the New Testament (each member reading verses 

in rotation) a chapter or two each night just before 

bedtime ...a mighty good thing for any family to 

do, I think, and Christmas is a good time to start 

doing it. As for the Old Testament, probably mil. 

lions of young people have been scared off from 

Bible-reading by the numerous Old Testament chap- 

ters dealing with ancient Jewish ceremonials, kings, 

battles, genealogies, etc., of little present-day interest. 

Let’s always remember this: The one supreme need 

of all Bible-reading is to read over and over again 

what Christ Himself said and taught—no matter 

what else 1s read or not read. Hence our suggestion 





would be to concentrate always on the New Testa- 
ment and, say, the half-dozen greatest books in the 
Old Testament. Or perhaps we might mix Old 
and New Testament by reading over and over again 
the 12 best-loved books of the Bible as reported by 
Progressive Farmer readers as follows: 
BEST-LOVED BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 

New Testament Books—John, Matthew, Luke, Revela- 
tions, Acts, Mark, Romans. 

Old Testament Books—Psalms, Genesis, Proverbs, Ruth, 
'saiah. 

These seven New Testament books and five Old 
Testament books will interest, help and ennoble 
everybody who reads and re-reads them. Other 
favorite New Testament books in order were: I 
Corinthians, Hebrews, James, Ephesians, I Timothy. 


Favorite The holiday season is also a good time 
Movies °° good movies .. . and before go- 

“ing to any movie myself, I find it al- 
ways pays to see what’s said about it 
in our regular “Movies” department. Now I am 
glad to report the discriminating judgment shown 
by our readers in this list of their 22 recent favorites 
in order of popularity: 


1. Mrs. Miniver 12. Kings Row 
2. Sergeant York 13. Crossroads 
3. Gone With the Wind 14. Somewhere I’1] Find You 
4. How Green Was My Valley 15. Wake Island 
5. Remember Pearl Harbor 16. Wings for the Eagle 
6. One Foot in Heaven 17. Rio Rita 
7. This Above All 18. Eagle Squadron 
8. Lum and Abner 19. Bambi 
9. Reap the Wild Wind 20. Holiday Inn 
10. The Pride of the Yankees 21. Beyond the Blue Horizon 
11. To the Shores of Tripoh 22. Shepherd of the Hills 
Finally, what would 
Christmas week be 
7 ** without music—music 


and singing? The very 
first Christmas, let us remember, was ushered in 
by singing—angels singing for some farm folks away 
over on the other side of the world: the shepherds of 
Judea. So let us have music and singing—plenty of 
it—at this Christmas season 1942. And what music- 
lover can even read the names of the following 34 
favorite musical compositions of Progressive Farmer 
readers without wishing to hear every last one of 
them (or recordings of them) played at Christmas 
time this year?— 


1. Under the Double Eagle 18. Rhapsody in Blue 

2. Blue Danube Waltz 19. Tschaikowsky’s Elegy 
3. Minuet Waltz 20. Spanish Two: step 

4. Humoresque 21. Meditation 

5.. Schubert’s Serenade 27. Sunrise Serenade 

6. Over the Waves 23. Stardust 

7. Moonlight Screnade 24. Among My Souvenirs 
8. Moonlight Sonata 25. Blackhawk Wal:z 

9. Wedding March 26. Flight of, Bumblebee 
10. Spring Song 27. Indian Love Call 

11. Stars and Stripes Forever 28. Mv Rosary 

12. Beethoven’s Selections 29. Midsummer Night’s Dream 
13. To a Wild Rose 30. Intermezzo 

14. Liebestraum 31. Il Trovatore 

15. Melody in F 32. Merry Widow Waltz 


16. Washington-Lee Swing 33. Goodnight Waltz 
17. Wednesday Nigh: Waltz 34. Tales From Vienna Woods 
Of all the fine voting by readers in this “Enthusi- 
asms” balloting, I know nothing which has made me 
prouder or happier than the knowledge that old and 
young, men and women, in so many of our 1,000,000 
Progressive Farmer homes are en- 
joying such magnificent selections 
of the very greatest masterpieces 
of Old World and New World 
music! If there are any of these 
34 pieces with which you are not 
now familiar, why not check them 
here with X marks and try to get 
acquainted with them? 


Mt, 


Later on we shall report on favorite vocal] music 
—favorite songs and hymns of our readers as reveal. 
ed in our recent balloting—along with reports on 
favorite outdoor sports, hobbies, radio singers and 
commentators, etc. 


In conclusion my personal thanks go out—and 
1 am sure the thanks of our million Progressive 
Farmer families go out to the host of readers who 
have reported their ““Enthusiasms” for us—a high- 
ly discriminating list of games to play, novels and 
short stories to read, movies to see, and music to 
hear—all of which we can use to increase our hap- 





piness not only at the Christmas season but through- 
out 1943. Let the whole family read these lists! 
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No more shivery corners—when you cover your 
walls with Fleming’s WALLRITE. It’s a heavy 
insulating paper. It seals those walls. Seals out 
cold, dust, and damp. Makes every room warm 
and comfortable, clear to the walls. And costs 
less than paint! Around $1.95 to WALLRITE 
the walls of an average size room! 


"IT'S SIMPLY BEAUTIFUL!" That’s what 
your friends are going to say when you put up 
WALLRITE. How these fresh new 1943 WALL- 
RITE patterns flood your home with color! How 
cheerful, how “livable” they make every room! 
Like expensive wallpaper—but heavy! Warm as 
a wool overcoat. And it shuts out summer heat 
and dust, as well as winter cold. 

















_ wait! Get your WALLRITE now, while you can 
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—— WALLRITE ~ 


THE WALLS OF AN AVERAGE ROOM > 
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What else can you do for SO LITTLE that will do 


SO MUCH for your home? Ce. 


AND SO EASY TO PUT UP... Best of all, 
anyone can put up WALLRITE who can ham- 
mer a tack. You can WALLRITE an average- 
size home, all by yourself, in a few’ hours’ time. 
You don’t need skilled labor. You don’t need 
felt, or canvas, or any other backing. WALL- 
RITE is plenty warm enough, plenty strong 
enough, all by itself. Tack it up right over your 
old paper, if you wish—with colored tacks to 
match. (Use paste, of course, if you prefer.) 

BUT DON'T WAIT! Here’s a home improve- 
ment that’s BEAUTIFUL AND PRACTICAL! 
And one you can afford NOW! But don’t decide 
just from the pictures—go to your dealer and 
see for yourself what these beautiful WALL- 
RITE patterns will do for your home, and don’t 
















BRIGHT COLORS 
WON’T SMEAR 


on genuine Fleming WALLRITE. 
Just wipe clean with a damp 
rag. (Be sure you get genuine 
Fleming's WALLRITE— wet your 
thumb and make sure the colors 
> won't smear, before you buy.) 








JUST WIPE CLEAN 
WITH A DAMP RAG 


~\ co MATCHING GUIDES 


. ~ \“ MAKE PATTERNS EASY TO 
= MATCH EXACTLY... 


NO BACKING orf any 


KIND REQUIRED. NO FELT 
OR CANVAS... 


EASY TO PUT UP_youy 


CAN HANG WALLRITE IF 
YOU CAN HAMMER A TACK 


+ 


New 1943 
WALLRITE 


PATTERNS 


At Your Dealer's Now 


















Hurry! Your hardware or 
building materials dealer is 
showing these bright, color- 
ful new 1943 patterns NOW. 
But see them right away, 
while his stock is complete, 
and you can have your 
choice. A pattern for every 
room in the house, and for 
everyone's taste. Choose 
from these pictured here— 
TODAY! 


a. Trumpet Vine 

b. Chrysanthemum 
(H) ¢. Wildrose 
: d. Red Rose 

€. Bluevine 

f. Tile 

g- Poppy 

h. Ceiling 





have your choice of these beautiful 1943 pat- 
terns. (If your dealer doesn’t have W ALLRITE, 
show him this ad!) And send right now for 
FREE SAMPLES of 1943 WALLRITE patterns. 
Compare and choose in your own home. Mail 


the coupon NOW! 
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FLEMING & SONS, INC. 
Dept. A, Dallas, Texas 
Please send me FREE Samples of 1943 line of Fleming‘s 


WALLRITE. 
Name 


Address 


CI cinssests savanein , .... State saidacbnesanitiies 


SA ZARB BBA sa 


Dealer's Name.. 






JOE SMITH is a symbol for the American farmer. He has the big- 
gest job cut out for him today he has ever known. It makes him 
work harder for longer hours. It makes him change his whole 
pattern of work to fit into the victory scheme. If ‘‘food will win 
the war,” Joe Smith means to get out the food. 


Yes, he is doing this. . . and liking it. He’s getting better farm- 
ing results than ever before, working to a plan. It’s putting 
more money in his pocket to buy War Bonds. Joe Smith knows 
what he’s going to do when every three dollars he invests in 
democracy come back bringing a fourth dollar with them. Then 
he’ll really be ready to have the kind of farm he wants. 


ee og mg Sloe 


Just as the war program requires industry to 
turn its whole efforts to producing the things 
needed to win, so your Government asks that 
farmers produce abundantly the crops and 
stock without which armies cannot move or the 
people be fed. To the Southern farmer it is an 
opportunity to farm better and more profitably 
—to have four cash incomes a year instead of 
one. 


eoeeeeeveeveeeeteeeeseeseeeeseeeeeeeeveeeeeeoteeeeeeeeseeneseeens 


That steel roofing you have now is precious. If 
the wind has loosened a sheet here or there, nail 
it firmly back in place. If old buildings have 
usable sheets, remove them to use them again 
where needed. Close all leaks with caulking 
compound, for leakage spoils stored crops. Re- 
pair foundations, use paint where needed. Pro- 
tect your stored crops from vermin and see that 
containers are weather-tight. Straighten up 
fence corner posts and brace them. 
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UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 


a A 


pot Vote 


Steel has gone to war. The great implement 
factories are turning out guns and cannons and 
tanksand trucks for the greatest army the world 
has ever known. Neither time, material nd@ 
labor can be spared for the machinery of peac® 
Much of the equipment you have now must [it 
made to last for the duration. And it will lag 
if you keep it in repair, if vou protect it fron 
the weather, if you use oil and grease and pain 
liberally. 
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Everything from help to produce ‘Four Cag 
Incomes Per Year’ to blueprints of building 
you want to erect is yours for the asking. Sei 
a postcard today for the valuable new bookla 
“Planning the Farmstead for Greater Pleasuf 
and Profit.” It’s vours entirely free! Buy W4 
Bonds to fit vour program. And when it com 
to steel in roofing and siding and fencing, re 
member the U'S'S trademark. 


‘V 
? “e 
¢ g, 51 
“0s /ATES, 
A NATIONAL SYMBOL FOR QUALITY STEEL! 


Your protection for the quality of sheets, 
siding, and fencing you buy: Proof that 
they are made from a United States Steel. 


* os * 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
Scully Steel Products Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 





